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MISS LEFEVRE’S PROTEGE. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 








CHAPTER I. 


HE ponderous tones of the great 
factory bell rolled out on the 
crisp, frosty air, falling with a 
dull boom on the ice-bound 
river, glittering through the 
naked branches of the alders 
and birches that skirted its edge. 
A pale, cold moon, its face hal¢ 
in shadow, slipped shivering be- 
hind the great pines looming 
grimly against the dusky west. 
Suddenly from out the belfry 
tower six sharp, clear strokes 
rang out and mingled with the 
reverberating echoes of the fuc- 
tory-bell. Six o’clock! And 
now there was a chorus of 
sounds; doors opening and closing, the quick tread 
of hurrying feet on the flinty ground, brief saluta- 
tions, half-suppressed yawns, little shreds of laugh- 
ter, breaking off abruptly, as if suddenly congealed 
in the sharp air, and the sullen creak of the gate, as 
one after another of the operatives filed into the fac- 
tory yard. 

Watching them, you saw that the majority of them 
were women and children. There were bright young 
faces to which the wintry air added only brilliancy 
+ and sparkle; but alas! there were also thin and pallid 
ones, and delicate forms that shrank sbivering from 
its fierce breath; and childish faces, looking, O so 
old, and grave, and careworn. 

The great rooms were all lighted, and the whirr 
and clang of machinery nearly deafened one. The 
east would grow luminous, the sun would come up 
over the snow-covered hills, and touch with rosy sil- 
ver the frosted alders by the river, but they would 
not see. All day long the noise and dust of tue great 
mill enveloped them like a cloud, shutting out the 
beauty of earth and the glory of heaven. 

A group of half a dozen girls, fresh, rosy-cheeked 
girls, came in with a little stir of life and soft laugh- 
ter, that brightened up the dusky hall with its one 
smoky lamp clinging against the wall. One of them 
paused, holding open the door. 

‘* Kit, Kit Merle!” she cried, “‘ how slow you are! 
One would think such a morning as this would quick- 
en even your sluggish blood. Why I ran all the way 
here, and my face is in a perfect glow.” And she 
threw back the bright worsted hood from her rose- 
red cheeks, and laughed softly. 

A slight little figure, clad in rusty black from 
head to foot, came slowly in through the door, and 
mechanically removed and hung up a thin delaine 
shawl and hood, 

“You look half frozen, Kit,” commented one of the 
girls. ‘ Why didn’t you hurry? I saw you stand- 
ing on the bridge ever so long.” 

‘** I was in no hurry to get into my prison,” the girl 
replied, without looking up. 

“Vd run away, if I were you, Kit,” said Lu Dean, 
the girl with the soft laugh and rose-red cheeks. 
‘“* You’ve missed your station, very evidently. You 
had ought to have been a gipsey, you wasn’t made 
for work, like the rest of us.“ 

A taint gleam of suppressed fire shone through the 
long drooping lashes that veiled her eyes, but she did 
not reply, and an instant after went in to her work. 

‘I never saw such a child!” declared Lu, in a pro- 
voked tone. 

“Child!” broke in a laughing masculine voice; 
“ why, girls, | thought you knew that Kit Merle was 
a fossil specimen of an extinct race of Sphinxes be- 
longing to the pre-Adamite period.” 
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A gay peal of laughter greeted this sally; Allen 
Burnett was the wit of the mills, and whatever he 
said was expected to be laughed at. His own face 
gfew suddenly abashed, however, and a fiery blush 
dyed his torehead, as, on looking up, he saw Kitty 
Merle standing in the d:orway, as white and still as 
a marble statue, only statues never have such pas- 
sionate, reproachful eyes as were those bent steadily 
on his face. 

** Listeners never hear any good of themselves,”’ 
muttered one of the girls, in an undertone. 

“Mr. Burnett, the overseer wishes to see you in 
the weaving-room,” Kit said, in a strange, cold voice, 
which sounded uncanny, contrasted with the fresh, 
girlish tones of her companions. 

She turned, and glided away as noiselessly as she 
had come, and without speaking, young Burnett fol- 
lowed her. She stopped mechanically when she 
came to the carding-room, and as mechanically be- 
gan her work. If she saw Alien go by, she gave no 
sign. She did not color, or avert her face, or give 
him an angry look, as most girls would have done, 
she simply ignored him, utterly. She was such a 
strange girl—everybody said that. 

A week went by; a gay week, for coasting, skating 
and sleighing were all good, and the long, moon- 
lighted evenings the operatives were at liberty to en- 
joy as they pleased. Foremost in every amusement, 
as wellasin the good graces of all the girls, was 
Allen Burnett. He was the son of one of the mill 
owners, and acted in the capacity of agent. Perhaps 
some of the more romantic of the girls fancied some- 
times that his tender looks and glances might mean 
sométhing, and like the many romances they had 
read, beauty might win money. Of course each 
thought this possible only for herself; and would 
have ridiculed the presumption of another in think- 
ing of such an improbable thing, if she had known it. 

It had been, as I have said, a gay week, but to 
Kitty Merle there came no gay weeks. It was not 
strange, perhaps; but that it should not be a happy 
time to Allen Burnett was something unusual. He 
joined in all the sports with evident relish, he made 
love to his pretty cousin, whom his father intended 
for his wife, to say nothing of a score of other girls to 
whom he made love, with joyful alacrity, and yeta 
dull sense of lovs and regret haunted him continu- 
ally. And yet everything was the same save one. 
He was angry at himself that this should disturb 
him. There were certainly bright looks and smijes 
enough on every hand, why should he mind the one 
pale, dark face that was never lifted when he came 
near. Kitty Merle was but a child, scarce fifteen, 
plain, odd, peculiar, an orphan, and with only her 
small, childish hands to keep her from the alms- 
house. - 

It is a peculiarity of human nature to value what- 
ever is rare and hard of attainment. Allen Burnett 
had a good deal of human nature in his composition. 
The faint, shy smile that flashed over Kitty Merle’s 
reticent face whenever he paused to speak with her, 
was worth more to him than all the rest, though he 
did not know it until he had lost it. She was not 
lavish of her smiles, and made few if any friends. 
He had got to watching for the calm, dark face, and 
feeling an exquisite thrill of delight as it brightened 
and softened befure his glance. But it was all past 
now. From the morning when she had overheard 
his remarks concerning her, she had never looked or 
spoken tohim. He was angry &nd ashamed, both. 
If he spoke to her, she did not appear to see or hear 
him. The other girls would none of them dare be 
uncourteous to the owner’s son; Kitty would not 
care for the king. 

“She shall speak to me,” Burnett said, resolutely, 
as he caught his hat, and followed her out one 
evening. 

It was a wild night, with dashes of ice and sleet, 
anda fierce wind shrieking and moaning up and 
down the street. She heard him coming—she knew 
it was he, I cannot tell how, it was pitchy dark, and 
the storm stified “the sound of his steps—and her 
tirst impulse was to run, but ehe controlled herself. 
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* Kitty!’ he cried, catching her arm; “ Kitty 
Merle, you shall hear me! I was a fool and a brute 
tosay what I did. I did not mean it, Kitty; I don’t 
know what made me say it. I ask your pardon, 
humbly, will you not torgive me, and be my friend 
again?” 

She wrenched her arm from his grasp. 

** Allen Burnett, I hate you!’’ she cried fiercely. 
*T hate this whole town—I hate my own life, but 
you more than all. Never speak to me again— 
never!” 

She turned, and sped away with the speed of the 
wind, and a few moments after, panting and almost 
breathless, burst into the room where a woman sat 
on her feet before an open wood fire toasting rye 
bread. 

‘* My ’eart and life!” she cried, dropping the bread 
into the ashes; “‘ what hever is the matter, child?” 

Nothing,“ said Kitty, ‘“‘only the wind blows 
dreadfully, and it put me out of breath a little.” 

The woman, after a desperate effort, recovered the 
piece of bread, wiped it surreptitiously on her apron, 
and went on toasting it again. 

Kitty took off her shawl, and hung it up by the 
chimney-jamb to dry. Then she drew off her hood, 
and with it the coarse net that confined her hair. It 
fell about her shoulders, and far below her waist, a 
glistening, wavy mass of midnight blackness. She 
stood a moment gazing with a stormy face into the 
fire. . 

“I’m going to bed, Marley; I don’t want any sup- 
per,” she said suddenly, turning away. 

Good ’evings, child! what do ail you?” Mrs. 
Marley exclaimed, rising to her feet with the plate 
of bread in her hand. " 

** Nothing, I tell you.” 

** Bat you’ll be sick if you don’t eat anything, after 
working hard all day. Come, Kit, don’t go oifin a 
tantrum, don’t,” she pleaded, a comically pathetic 
look on her round, jovial tace. 

** Marley, will you be still!” Kit cried, turning 
about, her great eyes fairly flaming from out the 
tangle of jetty hair which fell over her face and down 
upon her bosom. 

Mrs. Marley put out her hand to a chair, and 
swung herself into it. You saw then that her feet 
were deformed, and one of her limbs shrunken so 
that it was much shorter than the other. It wasa 
marvel to everybody how she get round at all. 

‘**Kart and life! who hever saw such a child?”’ she 
cried, perplexedly, mournfully regarding the plate 
of nicely-browned rye bread in her lap. ‘‘ Hand she 
were that fond o’ toasted bread, too!” 

While Mrs. Marley is Jost in contemplation, I will 
take the opportunity of enlightening the reader a 
trifle concerning Kitty Merle’s previous history. 

Five years before the morning when I first intro- 
duced you to Kitty, Mr. and Mrs. Merle, Kitty, and 
Joanna Marley, their one servant, sailed from Liver- 
pool for New York. John Merle had been at one 
time an extensive landowner. Sickness and mis- 
fortunes came one after another. Three bright, 
handsome boys died in as many days from each 
other. A sort of panic took possession of Merle. He 
would flee from the country before his wife or Kitty 
shared the same fate. Seiling hastily what little 
property he bad left, he embarked at once for Amer- 
ica. What he should do when he got there never 
once entered his thoughts. He was fleeing from 
death and destruction; that thought only filled bis 
excited fancy. But the overwrought brain broke 
down when he had been four days at sea, and when 
poor Annie Merle landed in New York, her little 
Kitty was fatherless. 

After a few days of numb despair, in which she 
hardly felt or sensed anything, she roused enough to 
listen to Joanna Marley’s supplication tlt they g- 
to Manchester, where she (Joanna) could work in 
the mills and support them nicely with what little 
they had to begin with. And so they came, Mrs. 
Merle, a grave, pale-faced woman, with little heart 
for‘anything; Kitty, an odd, willful, imperious child, 
bat true, and brave, and tender of heart, neverthe- 
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less. Mrs. Joanna obtained employment at once, 
and for two years the three lived comfortably in the 
little four-roomed cottage which served them fora 
home, little as it was like the beautiful home they 
had once known, and which haunted them perpetu- 
ally with its lost sweetness. 

It was early in the third year of their residence in 
Manchester that Joanna met with the accident that 
made her a hopeless cripple for life. She was carried 
home from the mills, her feet horribly mangled, from 
having been somehow drawn into the machinery. 
For six months she lay in bed, and when she got up 
at last, she had little use of her limbs, or ever woul! 
have, the doctors said. Mrs. Merle had been quietly 
failing in health all the time, and the day that Joan- 
na first crept across the floor on her hands and 
knees, she went to bed, and never got up again. 

The next day after her mother’s funeral, Kitty 
Merle went down to the mills and asked for employ- 
ment. She was only thirteen, and very slight and 
childish-looking for that. Bat there was a certain 
resolute look in the small face, and the grave eyes 
and unsmiling lips were eloquent in their silent 
pathos. 

I don’t expect she can do the work, but I hadn’t 
the heart to refuse her,” said the overseer, with a 
troubled look. 

But contrary to all expectations, Kitty developed 
a strength and energy altogether astonishing. But 
from the day she came into the mills, all the bright- 
ness and vivacity of youth left her. She came and 
went mechanically, day after day, but the dark face 
was cold and reserved, and only the passionate flash 
of the eyes revealed the burning, stormy passions 
that tossed and rolled so fiercely in the young heart. 

Marley still sat before the fire, though the bright 
blaze had died out, and the room was getting chill. 
The bread in her lap had grown cold, untasted, One 
by one the sticks on the fire had burned and fell 
apart, leaving the long, charred ends smoking in the 
ashes into which they had fallen. And still the wo- 
man gat motionless, a shadow which was not of the 
darkness resting on her face. The wind moaned 
and shrieked, the snow and sleet came against the 
windows, but above it all she could hear.the wild, 
stormy sobbing of the child in the adjoining room. 
The storm at length grew still, the clear notes of the 
church bell rang out one long, reverberating stroke. 
Joanna Marley rose carefully, and slipping to her 
knees, piled the few smouldering embers in a heap, 
and covered them with ashes. Then she crept noise- 
leasly to the door of the adjoining room and listened. 

*‘ Poor child, she’s clear worn out,” she said, with 
a little, pitying sigh. “Ifonly she’d let me, I'd go 
to the almshouse, but she went wild one night 
when I mentioned it. She is just the strangest 
child!” 

The great factory bell with its crash and clang 
broke in upon the sleepy ear of Joanna Marley. 
Opening her eyes she saw a bright fire burning on the 
hearth, and a little figure standing before it, slowly 
folding the worn, faded shawl, which bad hung all 
night by the chimney-jamb. e d 

“*Eart and life! Child, child, why didn’t you 
speak to me?” she cried, in a distressed voice, and 
rolling out of bed hurriedly. 

Kitty crossed the room, and came and laid her 
arm across her shoulders. 

“We'll have something nice for dinner to-day; 
something 1eal nice; a bit of steak and a padding, I 
guess, Marley, for you and I will be hungry, you 
know.” Then with a sudden motion, she stooped 
and laid her cheek against the florid face framed in 
a perfect wealth of cambric frills, and flitted quickly 
away again. 

Joanna Marley put her night-dress sleeve up to 
eyes, and when she took it away it was wef. 

‘“*Dear ’eart! Was there ever another such a 
child?” she said, fondly. ‘Steak? to be sure, and a 
nice sup of gravy to go with it, and a pudding—let 
me see, what shall it be? Dear ’eart! A pad- 
ding, yes, a pudding.” 

And smiling to herself, her ruddy face contrasting 
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well with the white frill of her night-cap, which in 
her excitement she had forgotten to remove, she 
swung herself about from chair to chair, and was as 
happy asa robin in June. It took so little to make 
Joanna happy. 

It was something after ten o’clock that morning 
that Kitty Merle, chancing to glance up, saw a group 
of ladies and gentlemen coming down the room. It 
was no unusual thing for them to have visitors at 
the mill, but something—some magnetic influence, 
if you will—drew her eyes involuntarily toward 
them. 

The party consisted of three ladies and two gen- 
tleman. They came leisurely along, accompanied by 
Mr. Everett, the overseer. One of the ladies, look- 
ing up, caught. the deep, fixed gaze of Kitty Merle. 
Kit’s eyes dropped, and the lady looked away, but 
presently, and quite unconsciously, she felt her 
eyes drawn again tothe girl’s face. The same eager, 
steadfast look was in the eyes looking into hers, but 
this time they dropped more quickly, and a faint 
flush came into the thin, dark face. 

The lady touched the overseer on the arm, and 
pointed to the girl. 

‘© Who is she? She doesn’t look like the others. 
Her face is a study,’’ she said, without removing her 
eyes from the faintly-flushed face, now partially 
averted. 

“That? O, that is Kit Merle. No, she isn’t like 
the rest at all; she is an odd little thing—fiery, but 
all ice outside.” 

** Do her parents live hereabouts?” 

‘“‘ Her parents are both dead, madam,” he replied, 
gravely. . 

“ Brothers or sisters?” 

* Neither. You see, ma’am, her folks were Eng- 
lish people, and were forehanded once, I reckon. The 
man died coming over, and the woman something 
like two years ago.” 

The lady turned and beckoned to one of the gen- 
tlemen, and they conversed a few moments in an 
undertone. 

‘It’s rather a wild preject, Miss Lefevre,” he said, 
smiling, “but you are always doing astonishing 
things, you know.” 

“Am 1?” smiling back into the handsome blonde 
face, and coloring slightly. 

“Astonishing to those who do not understand 
you,” he replied, softly. 

** IT only care for those who do,” she answered, in 
the same tone, and walked swiftly across to Kitty. 

“T am Miss Lefevre—Miss Constance Lefevre of 
St. John, and you are Kitty Merle, 1 believe,” she 
said, laying one delicately-gloved hand on the girl’s 
arm. 

“‘ Miss Lefevre, I am afraid you will soil your 
glove,” said Kit, glancing down at the dainty bit of 
lavender with quiet composure. 

* Do you like this kind of life, Kitty?’ Miss Le- 
fevre continued, without removing her hand. 

** No, I hate it!’ was the low, passionate answer. 

‘I thought so; I read it in your face.” 

Kitty looked up defiantly. 

“TI do not care if you did. I had rather, some- 
times, lie down in the street and die, than come in 
here. I wish, sometimes, that I was deaf, so that 1 
never could hear the great factory-bell again!’ she 
cried, vehemently. 

** How would you like to go home with me and live, 
little Kitty?” 

“With you!—J?” Kitty cried, with sudden sharp- 
ness. 

“Yes, my dear. Let me tell you: Mr. Everett 
says you are an English girl; so am I. He says you 
have neither parents, nor brothers, nor sisters; I 
have not. Iam rich, and generally do as I please. 
I like you, and I want you to go home with me, for 
lam lonely sometimes! Will you go?” 3 

**T can’t unless you take Marley, too,” said Kit, 
thoughtfally. 

‘Marley? Who, pray, is Marley, a kitten, ora 
pet bird?”? Miss Lefevre asked, smiling. 

‘*Marley was my mother’s servant, madam,” was 
the rather haughty answer. 

“O! But I have plenty of servants already. Your 
Marley can doubtless get a good place.” 

** Miss Lefevre, Joanna Marley ia a cripple—made 
so in our service. I would sooner work in this mill 
till I died, an old, gray-haired woman, though I hat- 
ed it a thousand times worse than I do, than to go 
away, and leave her to go to the almshouse,” Kitty 
interrupted, stormily. 

Mies Lefevre smiled quietly. This little icicle with 
a heart of fire, quite bewitched her. She was so fear- 
leas and independent, so brave and true, that she in- 
wardly resolvedto have her if she had to take a score 
of Marleys along with her. 

“TIT will see you again, Kitty,” she said, softly, 
looking keenly into the girl’s face, which was white 
as death. 

Mrs. Marley’s pudding was a success. It lay on 
its side, quivering and palpitating with delight when 
Kit opened the door. The steak and the gravy also 
put in their plea for notice by sending out little 
savory puffs of steam which quite filled the little 
room, and crept out through the cracks in the door, 
so that the passers-by sniffed the unusual odors, and 
wondered what it meant. Mrs. Marley, her face like 
an Indian summer sun, fairly trembled With delight 
and satisfaction. 

“There, Kit, child, see if you can eat a bit, though 
I’m not sure the gravy is brown as you like it,” she 
said, deprecatingly, and with the tone and manner 
that implied that gravy and puddings were but 
everyday affairs, instead of coming at long and un- 





Kitty ate and praised the dinner freely, but there 
was an absent, preoccupied look in her face, and a 
slight nervousness in her manner, which Mrs. Marley 
noticed, and which puzzled her exceedingly. The 
dinner was finished, and Kitty stood tying her hood 
before the fire, when Marley exclaimed: 

“ Good ’evings, look o’ there!’’ pointing to the 
gate, where a pretty, glossy horse, stood impatiently 
champing his bits, while an elegantly dressed lady 
and gentleman were alighting from the carriage. 

Kitty’s heart gave a sudden bound, and then stood 
80 still she could not feel it beat. 

“I'll never leave Marley, not if she should offer 
me a throne,” she said, under her breath, as she 
went to the door to admit them. 

** You see I have kept my word, Kitty; I told you 
I would see you again,” the lady said, smiling. But 
Kitty was very grave. 

You see, Kitty,” she resumed, “that I am de- 
termined to take you home with me. This gentle- 
man, here is my friend—Mr. Paul Calthorp, Miss 
Kitty Merle—and he thinks 1 had better take your 
servant—” 

** My friend, Miss Lefevre,’’ Kitty interrupted. 

“ Very well, your friend, Mrs. Marley, with you. 
Can you get ready to go by Thursday? it is Tuesday 
to-day.” 

“ Yes, I will be ready,’ was the quiet answer. 

“Fart and life! whoever ’eard of such a thing!” 
sententiously ejaculated Marley, in an undertone. 

** You will not go into the mill again. I have seen 
the agent and overseer, and made it all right. Mr. 
Everett will send up your wages this afternoon. You 
can take any small thing you like, but the furni- 
ture and so forth, you can give to some poor person 
to whom it would be acceptable.” 

‘**Eart and life!” muttered Marley. 

‘You don’t look pleased and delighted as most 
children would, at your good fortune, Miss Kitty,” 
Mr. Calthorp said, looking curiously at the cool, self- 
possessed girl. 

‘‘ I do not know yet, sir, if it is good fortune.” 

* Don’t you want to go?” 

© Yes—anywhere to get away from here!” th 
great eyes darkening and flashing. : 

*“*Constance, [ fancy you have got an original, 
this time,”’ Calthorp said, laughing, as they drove 
away. 

‘¢It will be a new sensation, at least, there are so 
few original people,” she rejoined. “I am delighted 
with her nonchalance and oddity, and I prophesy she 
will make a magnificent woman, with proper devel- 
opment and culture.”’ 

“I hope she will not engross your attention to the 
exclusion of your absent friends, though perbaps I 
am presumptuous in supposing you would remember 
them under any circumstances.” 

“I never forget my friends, Paul,” she said, gently, 
the same faint flush coming again to her cheek. 

*¢ But it is so long, Constance—three years. Per- 
haps it does not look such a long, dreary time to you. 
If I was only sure of finding you unchanged, it 
would not seem quite so desolate.” 

**T am not given to change,” she said, soberly. 

‘* When I come back, Constance, I hope I shall be 
in a position to ask you to be my wife. If I do well 
these three years in Australia, I am to be admitted 
as partner in the firm. It is the strongest firm in 
St. John, and it’s worth making an effort for. IfI 
stay at home, I shall have to struggle all the rest of 
my life for what I can accomplish in these three. If 
I come back and find you still free, I shall be the hap- 
piest man in the Provinces.” . 

**T shall have enough to occupy my mind while 
you are gone, in training my protege. It will help 
pass the time away, and that is one reason for my 
* wild project,’ as you called it,” she said, blushing 
deeply as she realized how much she had admitted. 

Constance Lef.vre was chary of her favors to gen- 
tlemen, and no man could ever say she sought or 
encouraged his suit. Ifshe had cared more for Paul 
Caithorp than others, she had kept her own coun- 
sel. But now that he was going so far away, and 
for so long a period, it was hard maintaining her 
usual reticence. Besides, though he had not really 
asked her to be his wife, had he not said that he 
should do so upon his return—or words to that ef- 
fect? But, and this thought fretted her, suppose he 
should change, he would know that she had cared 
for him. 

When Joanna Marley got over the first shock of 
amazement, she was overjoyed with the good for- 
tune that had come to them. No more toasting rye 
bread by scanty fires; no more thinking and plan- 
ning to pay rent, and fuel and have enough left to 
keep them alive till the next pay-day; no more 
slavery to that terrible bell, whose every peal seemed 
to her to fall on the quivering heart of little Kit. She 
could see the nervous shrinking of the child, even 
while the strong will kept her eyes and her voice 
steady. 

* 1 always thought you was born to be a lady, Kit, 
and now just you see how it’s ’appened.” she said, 
exultingly, as she rocked to and fro before the fire, 
utterly oblivious of the uncleared dinner-table. “ But 
you are quite sure J had better go, dearie? You see 
I might be in the way, among her smart servants, 
and thought it would be like tearing out my very 
"eart to T go away, perhaps—” 

“ Now, rley, what is the use for you to talk s0? 
You are all the friend I have in the world—do you 
think I would leave you? I may quarrel with this 
Miss Lefevre—you know I quarrel with you, or 
would, if you wasn’t an angel—and have to go to 
work again; but, Marley, I will die before I will 
ever come here again!”’ 





Her eyes flamed defiance as she lifted them to her 
companion’s face. 

That evening Allen Burnett came down and 
brought Kitty her wages. It was not much—only 
nine dollars—but it was hers, and the thought struck 
her, would it be pleasant being a dependent on an- 
other’s bounty? But pleasant or otherwise, she had 
decided to try it, and never felt more determined 
than at this moment, when Allen Burnett stood be- 
fore her. 

* Perhaps you will not believe it, Kitty,” he said, 
“ but I had rather any one else had gone out of the 
mill than you. [am glad for you, but I am sorry 
for myself. 1 don’t mean to lose you, though, Kitty, 
if you do go so far away. I shall come to see you 
some day, little Kitty.” 

«I will not see you if you do, Allen Burnett! You, 
who teach me to believe yourself my friend, and then 
ridicule me before a half dozen giggling girls, to 
amuse them with your wit!” 

* Bat, Kitty, can’t you forgive me?” he asked, 
humbly, his cheek flushed with shame. 

*¢T shall never forgive you, Allen Burnett. If ever 
I trust in you again, I shall despise myself more than 
I now hate and despise you.” 

“But, Kitty, I shall not give you up. Do you 
know that 1 am as determined as you? You shall 
forgive me, Kitty Merle.” Stooping suddenly over 
her, he added, “ ay, and love me, too, even as I love 
you.” And before she could make a motion to pre- 
vent it, he touched his lips to her forehead, and 
sprang quickly through the door without seeing the 
crimson torrent that flushed the dark face almost 
to purple, or the small hand clench itself passion- 
ately. 


CHAPTER II, 


HALF way up an abrupt, wooded hill, a broad, 
smooth plateau swept back some forty or fifty rods to 
a belt of velvety evergreens, and then rose again 
abruptly, a wild tangle of rock and underbrush, in- 
terspersed thickly with arbor vite and fir. On this 
broad plateau, overlooking one of the broad, busy 
streets of St. John, rose the quaint gables and arches 
of the old Lefevre mansion. It was built of stone, 
and harmonized charmingly with the surrounding 
landscape. In the summer, graceful belts of pink 
and white roses relieved the cool gray arches and 
pillars, and long sprays of scarlet honeysuckle trail- 
ed over the windows and swept the velvety sward 
beneath. It was lovely, then; now, covered with 
snow, it looked cold and gloomy as Kitty Merle’s eyes 
rested on it for the first time, and the little cottage, 
wood-colored and smoke-stained, under the shadow 
of the Manchester mills, came back to her, mellow- 
ed by loss, to a sweet and tender picture. She lean- 
ed back in the carriage and shut her eyes to keep 
back the hot tears that blinded her. Miss Lefevre 
leaned over and stroked her hair gently, and letting 
her hand fall to her shoulder, said, softly: 

** Don’t be homesick, Kitty; I shall be sorry I took 
you away, if you are. I wanted to make you hap- 
pier.”” 

A slight sob shook the slender frame—a quick, 
stifled sob—and then the beautiful lids were lifted, 
and a beautiful smile brightened the dark face. It 
was the first smile Miss Lefevre had ever seen on 
her face, and its effect charmed her. It seemed to 
illumine the thin face with a sort of supernatural 
beauty, and Miss Lefevre grew enthusiastic over her 
self-imposed task of developing and polishing this 
rare little jewel that had fallen so strangely in her 
way. 

**She will be magnificent at twenty,” she said de- 
lightedly; “and I shall be so proud of her, my little 
orphan protege!” , 

Constance Lefevre was above the petty feeling 
which might have disturbed some women, namely, 
that the freshness and loveliness of this girl might 
detract from her own charms, by contrast. She 
cared less for personal beauty than for personal 
worth, and though she wore her twenty-six years 
royally, she never descended to any little arts to en- 
hance her beauty, save as an innate love of elegance 
and harmony prompted her. Her friends called her 
*¢ peculiar,” and perhaps she was. 

Two weeks after Miss Lefevre’s return, Paul Cal- 
thorp left for Australia. No engagement existed be- 
tween Miss Lefevre and himself, but it was tacitly 
understood that, upon his return, he would seek her 
hand in marriage. They would correspond, but only 
as friends. He had just bidden Miss Lefevre good- 
by, when he met Kitty coming up the steps. The 
rough wind had brought a faint pink to her cheeks, 
and her eyes shone like stars. He paused in sur- 
prise. 

‘Why, little Kitty! 1 hardly knew you—I begin 
to believe Miss Lefevre’s prophecy,”’ he said, with a 
light laugh. 

She looked up inquiringly. 

‘“* That you will one day make a beautiful woman,” 
he added. F 

She turned away, shortly and angrily. 

“Kitty,” he called, “come back. I want to say 
good-by to you. Ishall not see you again for three 
years; a long time, little Kitty.” 

** Yes,” she said, gravely, coming back and giving 
him her hand, all signs of anger vanished. 

“Are you sorry any, little one?” he asked, looking 
down on the sober, downcast face, and wondering 
if it would be much changed when he saw it 
again. 

“*Yes, Mr. Calthorp, I am sorry a good deal. I 
like you, and I wish you were goitlg to stay here,” 
she replied, with childish freedum. 





“ And you will remember me, and look forward to 
my retarn?” 

“Why yes, to be sure; how could I[ help it? I 
haven’t many friends to remember.” This last a lit- 
tle bitterly. 

ba -by, then, and remember, in three years, 
Kitty,” he said, smiling, and pressing the small 
hand, he hurried away. 


CHAPTER III. 


THREE years! Three short, swift years, seeming 
like a brief, feverish dream in the retrospect. The 
quaint stone mansion showed no shade of change. 
The plumed firs seemed no nearer to heaven, the 
rocky boulders gave no hint of age—the snow and 
the sunshine were fresh and new. Even the fair 
face of Constance Lefevre seemed untouched by the 
pencil of Time, as the red glow of the ruddy coals re- 
flected themselves in her cheek. 

** Kitty, you remember Mr. Calthrop?” she asked, 
looking up from a letter she was reading. 

*O yes!” came in an eager voice from the great 
bay window, and the heavy crimson curtains parted, 
and a pair of starry eyes looked out. 

“ He will be in St. John early in April—only two 
two months. 

*Can it be three years since he went away?” 
Kitty exclaimed. ‘I remember he told me he was 
to be gone three years. Do you think he will re- 
member me?” 

Miss Lefevre looked critically at the picture drap- 
ed in the rich folds of crimson damask, and mentally 
constrasted it with the little waif which three years 
before she had brought to her home. 

“No, Kitty, Ido not think he will,” she replied, 
smiling, *‘ unless he believes in magic.” 

“Dear Miss Lefevre, it is you who are the magi- 
cian,” Kitty said, coming and kneeling on the 
carpet. 

The rosy firelight fell over the brilliant, sparkling 
face, touched to a deeper glow the crimson cheek 
and lip, braided itselfin and out among the heavy 
masses of dark curls falling away from the broad, 
perfect forehead, and reflected itself in curious, opal- 
line gleams in the great, luminous, uplifted eyes. 

“T tremble, sometimes, to think of what my life 
would have been if you had not found me,” she said, 
shivering. . 

Miss Lefevre leaned forward, and touched her lips 
to the girl’s forehead. 

“I believe your happiness is dearer tome than my 
own, darling. If I have made you happy, I am con- 
tent. I was so early orphaned, I never knew the 
luxury of affection till I found you. 

And I—I owe you everything. Your generosity 
and love have crowned my life with blessings,” Kitty 
interrupted. 

* Do you know, Kitty, that I never sacrificed any- 
thing for you? It has been a sort of selfish gen- 
erosity. It afforded me delight and satisfaction. It 
is said that true love delights in sacrifice. I think I 
love you well enough to give up my own happiness 
for yours, I don’t know. We none of us know our- 
selves till we are tried.” A faint shadow falling on 
her face. 

I never wish your happiness sacrificed to mine!” 
Kitty cried, quickly; “I never will have it—you 
must not say such things!” The old impetuosity 
flaming in her eyes. 

“* We do not know the future, little one,” she re- 
plied, gently. Did the future already cast its shad- 
ow on her heart, that her face blanched so strangely? 

One by one the days grew sunny and long. The 
snow melted and ran down the hillsides, the robins 
and bluebirds came back with songs of rejoicing, 
and under the windows the golden heart of the 
crocus opened to the sun. 

Mies Lefevre lost a little of her usual composure, 
and grew nervous and changefal as the sweet April 
days came. During all these three years she had look- 
ed forward to this time. She had seldom thought of 
her beauty, but now she looked critically at herself, 
wondering if he would think her changed. Joanna 
Marley, who was chief nurse, housekeeper and ad- 
viser, recomme’ * Sarsaparilla;” “it was the 
best thing in the world to take in the spring of the 
year,” she said, authoritatively, ‘ and anybody could 
see that Miss Lefevre wasn’t herself at all.” But 
unfortunately for the druggist, Miss Lefevre did not 
agree with her. 

It had been a lovely day, soft and Jane-like, with- 
out its fierce heat. Kitty Merle had been up to the 
top of the mountain; the view was superb from 
there. The broad, beautiful river widening to the 
bay, the slender masts fringing the wharves like 
skeleton forests, the dark columns of smoke rising 
straight to the sky, the broad, open streets rising 
and falling like the waves of the sea, the roofs and 
spires of the busy city glistening in the soft sun- 
shine, all made a sweet and attractive picture. She 
tarried long, loth to leave the beautiful view, but 
she remembered at length that Miss Lefevre had 
asked her to be home early. She had found some 
wood anemones under the shadow of a great pine, 
and had woven a wreath and bound back her curls 
with it. The tender green of the leaves, and the 
pure pink-white of the blossoms accorded well with 
the fresh, glowing face. She tossed off her hat and 
shaw! in the hall, and hurried into the sitting-room. 

“ Jast see what the wood-nymphs did to keep me 
away from you—” 

She paused in sudden confusion. Two gentlemen 
were sitting by the table, both of whom immediately 
arose. 

“Come here, my dear,” Miss Lefevre said, extend- 
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ing her hand. ‘ No, don’t take it off,” as Kitty made 
an effort to take off the wreath; ‘‘it iooks so fresh 
and summery. I like anemones, they are so pure 
and unpretentious. Mr. Calthorp, this is my Jittle 
Kitty,” a touch of pride in her voice. 

Kitty looked up and smiled, one of her rare, happy 
smiles which brightened her face like sunshine. 

“TI think I have remembered you, better than you 
have me, Mr. Calthorp,” she said, cordially extend- 
ing her hand. ‘‘ Looking at you, I should not know 
it was more than yesterday that I saw you.” 

“There are no fairies in Australia, Miss Kitty,” he 
replied, holding her hand, and looking admiringly 
down into the beautifal, softly-tinted face. 

“Mr. Burnett,” Miss Lefevre said, vaguely con- 
scious that her voice sounded hard and cold, “allow 
me to present you to my ward.” 

Kitty dropped Paul Calthorp’s hand at the first 
sound of Miss Lefevre’s voice. 

“If it should be he!” she said, struggling with 
all the force of her strong will to overcome the dead- 
ly faintness that tugged at her heart. No one sus- 
pected the contest, for almost instantly she looked 
up, cool and smiling. 

“Tam very happy to meet Mr. Burnett,” she said, 
with polite indifference, then turned again to Cal- 
thorp. 

“TI had not thought of this pleasure to crown this 
lovely day. Iam so glad you are back!” she said, 
naively. 

**T did not tell you, Kitty, because I wished to 
surprise you both,” said Miss Lefevre, quietly. 
“ You would not have known Kitty, Paul?” 

‘Only your word impels me to believe that it is 
she, now,” he answered, laughing, 

“And you, Mr. Burnett, what say you?” she said, 
turning towards him. 

“T should have known her,” he replied, in a con- 
strained voice, without looking up. 

* Perhaps you would like to inquire about some of 
your Manchester friends, Kitty,” said Miss Lefevre. 
‘*Mr. Burnett has been away from there but a year.” 

“Thank you, but I have no friends there, dear 
Miss Lefevre,” was the imperturbable answer. 

Miss Lefevre saw that Kitty was in one of her 
“moods ” and said no more, only exerting herself the 
more to entertain Mr. Burnett lest he should notice 
Kitty’s very evident slight. Once it occurred to her 
that he might have oppressed her unjustly when she 
was in his father’s employ. If he did, he could not 
come there, she said to herself. That night when 
they sat alone before the pleasant open weod fire, 
Kitty in her favorite attitude (for, like her name- 
sake, she-had a habit of curling herself up on the 
carpet before the fire), the withered flowers lying in 
her lap, Miss Lefevre said: 

‘ Wasn’t this Mr. Burnett an agent, or something 
of the kind, in the Manchester Mills?” 

“T think likely—yes, I believe he was. Just look 
at these flowers, asleep, every one—the pretty little 
sluggards! The ground was white with them under 
the great pine.” 

* Kitty, look here. I want to know if this Bur- 
nett oppressed or injured you in any way when you 
was in his father’s employ? He shall not come here 
if he did, Kitty. Noone shall come here who was 
ever unkind to my little girl.” 

** What fancies you do get into your head—such a 
wise head as it is, too,” she said, with a soft laugh. 

* But Kitty, you haven’t told me,” Miss Lefevre 
persisted. ‘‘ Why don’t you like Mr. Burnett?” 

“Burnett? O, the gentleman who came with Mr. 
Calthorp. Well, 1 didn’t particularly notice him, I 
think. Is he nice?” 

I never saw such a girl!” 

“That is what Marley says!’ was the laughing 
answer. 

Going down to their lodgings at the Waverley, Cal- 
thorp said: 

“Burnett, I thought you knew Miss Merle. I 
don’t remember as you made any effort to renew the 
acquaintance.” 

“ Perhaps it was because you occupied her atten- 
tion so closely,” was the evasive answer. 

“I? nonsense! But isn’t she the prettiest little 
thing you ever saw?” he asked, enthusiastically. 
“ You remember how she used to look, so pale, and 
dall, and forbidding, it really quite bewilders one to 
think of it.” 

“ Miss Lefevre is certainly deserving of great praise 
for what she has done,” was the indifferent answer. 
“O yes, certainly,” Calthorp replied, absently, and 
the conversation dropped. 

The great firm of Harleigh, Dubois & Co. opened 
its strong arms and took in Paul Calthorp. The act 
at once established his position, and placed him in 
favorable and promising circumstances. There was 
no.apparent reason why he should longer defer the 
question he had been waiting three years to ask. 
And yet the grasses grew green in the valleys, and 
the beautiful painted trilliam opened its trio of deli- 
cately-frosted leaves in the shadow of the great 
rocks, and the roses wove a graceful wreath about 
the gray old columns and arches of the Lefevre man- 
sion, and still the question remained unasked. It 
was not for lack of opportunity, for scarce a day 
passed but its close found him in the cool, pleasant 
parlors, or loitering through the tastefully-arranged 
grounds. 

The closest observer could not have detected any 
change in Miss Lefevre’s manner toward him. Was 
she still waiting and expecting the question he bad 
said he should ask, or had she altogether forgotten 
the whole subject? This question came up uneasily 
in Calthorp’s mind sometimes. He did not really 
like to believe the latter, and the possibility of the 


forwer annoyed him just a little. And so he drifted 
on, hardly conscious that Miss Lefevre gradually 
withdrew herself from his society, leaving him more 
and wore to the companionship of Kitty. I do not 
think he realized at first that it was dangerous com- 
panionship. It was very pleanant and sweet, and so 
he was content. 

Allen Burnett had entered into business in St. 
John, and was also a frequent visitor at the mansion, 
He had changed a good deal in the three years as 
well as Kitty. He was graver and quieter, talked 
less, and rarely laughed. He seemed older at twen- 
ty-six than Calthorp did at thirty-two. Kitty treat- 
ed him very civilly, now, but never in a friend! or 
familiar manner. They were strangers and seemed 
likely to remain so. Once he ventured when they 

were alone, to say, reproachfually: 

“One would think we were strangers, Kitty—” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Burnett,” she interrupted, cold- 
ly, “but I acknowledge no previous acquaintance 
with you; I hope you will always remember that.” 

He turned away, his face flushing hotly, but there 
was a look of determination in the flashing gray 
eyes, and the pale, clear-cut face, that revealed the 

presence of a resolute and indomitable will. 

With Calthorp, Kitty was gay, free and familiar, 
She sang with him, rode with him and quarrelled 
with him, alternately. Gradually it occurred to him 
that it would be pleasant to have this bit of bright- 
ness in his home, always. There were rare’ depths 
of tenderness in this rich, tropical nature; what ex- 
quisite bliss it would be to wake its slumbering 
sweetness. Constance perhaps never cared for him— 
she certainly never made any effort to attract him 
as other women did the man they loved. There was 
no engagement between them, he was free to woo 
this brilliant little exotic, and win her if he could. 

Miss Lefevre had been up to Fredericton to look 
after an estate which belonged to her there. It had 
been her mother’s home. It was odd and old-fash- 
ioned—a great rambling farmhouse, with low, droop- 
ing eaves, and narrow, diamond-paned windows. It 
had once been painted a dull brick-red, but time 
and the elements had toned and softened it to a cool 
reddish-gray. Set in the centre of a great green 
meadow, and shaded with feathery larches, it rested 
the eye, tired with the constant glare of white houses, 
like the soft shadow of woodland paths under a mid- 
summer sun. She went over the house carefully, 
asked a great many questions concerning the man- 
agement of the farm, and took an altogether unusual 
interest in the place. 

** You aren’t coming here, are you, miss?” the 
housewife asked, wonderingly. 

‘* Perhaps, I don’t know,” she answered, with a 
faint sigh. ‘‘ Somehow the place has a restful, home 
look about it, and I am so tired,” smiling faintly at 
the woman’s incredulous look. 

**T guess you’d be tireder, a good deal, miss,”” was 
the quick response. 

‘* Perhaps,” was the absent reply, looking away 
down the long line of frost-flung wall to a still 
dreamy wood. 

Kitty came down to the road to meet her when 
she returned, walking back with her hand on the 
low, open window of the carriage. 

‘“‘T have wanted you so—you don’t know!” she 
said, in a low, soft voice. 

‘* You have not been left alone, I trust?”’ 

“‘T am always alone when you are away,’’ was the 
sober answer. 

‘¢ What, when Mr. Calthorp is here?” a little flush 
creeping to her face despite her firm self-control. 

Kitty did not answer, and after a moment Miss 
Lefevre looked up. She was startled at the strange 
expression of the girl’s face. Every hint of color 
was gone out of it, even the lips looked like the lips 
of the dead. A curious steely glimmer flickered in 
the great dark eyes which made her shudder to see. 
“ Kitty—my little Kitty! Look up, dear, what is 
the matter?’”’ Miss Lefevre cried in swift alarm, 
catching her hand. 

Kitty drew it away, and a long quivering shudder 
convulsed her frame. 

* It’s nothing—only a momentary weakness; it is 
all gone, now, see!” And she lifted a smiling face, 
radiant and glowing, to the gaze of her companion. 
After tea was over and Miss Lefevre had gone up 
to her room, Kitty came to the door and rapped. 

‘I have something I want to tell you,” she said. 
She came in and fluttered a moment about the 
room, and then came and knelt on the carpet and 
laid her head in her friend’s lap. 

The soft eyes of Constance Lefevre were clouded 
an instant with an expression of pain, and then in- 
volantarily uplifted. The old sweet calm came back to 
them, and she bent over and kissed the bowed head. 
·I think I know, dear,” she said, softly. 
“Youdo! WhyI never imagined such a thing 
until he told me to-day. Somehow I had imagined 
he would sooner think of you than any one.” 

‘‘ Hush, Kitty!” she said, sharply. 

‘Pardon me, I know you don’t think of such 
things. Do you know I think you should be a nun— 
@ pure, sweet-voiced nun. You are 80 undisturbed 
by any of these conflicting passions which rack me 
so terribly. O, if only I was good and gentle like 
you!” 

She sat erect, a look of unutterable regret and pa- 
thos in her young face. 

*¢ Well,” she said, slowly, and without raising her 
eyes or changing her position, “TI told him I would 
marry him if you were willing.” 

Do you love him, my child?” Miss Lefevre 
asked, smoothing down the tangled curls with a 
firm, soft hand. 








you; I told him so.” 
replied, gently. 


** So he said, but I know better. 
tell you this, but he didn’t like to, I thought. 


him, I don’t know which.” 
dear. 


the curtain. 
Kitty rose with a little impatient gesture. 


faint frown. 


heaven. 


whispered, with white lips. 


to the States. 


light, how it had flashed iuto her eyea at his approach 


ehe was. 


greet her after his absence. 
* Kitty is up on the mountain. 


tending her hand with easy cordiality, 


mountain path. 


bor. 
thrill of any earthly passion.” 


and there with briers and wild vines. 


between glimmered the long stretch of shelly beach 


only touched him vaguely. 
soft air. 
colorless as marble. 


forward and caught her in his arms. 


fierce strength. 


passionately. 


Paul Calthorp—” 
“By heaven you shall not!” 
fiercely, catching her by the wrist. 


he interrupted, 


do not love him—O Kitty,” his voice softening, *‘ say 
this is only a cruel jest,” he implored. 

‘sAllen Burnett,” she said, looking him resolutely in 
the face, “‘I told you once that I hated you. Do you 
think [ have changed? Do you think I have forgot- 


heaven? Iam not like other girls, and so I tell you 
boldly that 1 loved you, Allen Burnett, in those days, 
better than my God or my own soul! Your smile 
was my heaven—your voice all I lived to hear. With 
careless hang you broke my idol and shattered it to 
dust. It isnot your loss I mourn, I would not have 
you think, but my wrecked faith, my embittered 
spirit. It wasa blow at my soul, and the scar is 
there yet. Pau! Calthorp is amiable, good and gen- 
erous. I shall never love any one any better, and so 
I shall marry him.” 

* Kitty,” and he drew her to his arms despite her 
struggles, “‘ I will not yet believe you will marry Cal- 
thorp. 1 believe your soul will rebel at the last mo- 
ment. Cannot you forgive that old wrong? He that 
loveth much forgiveth much. O Kitty, I never 
could be angry with you, not even for a moment.” 

** Let me go, sir!” she cried, white and trembling. 
** Not yet,” stooping over and kissing the tremu- 
lous lips a dozen times—kissing them till the red 
blood flamed over brow, cheek and bosom. ‘There, 
some day these will bring you back to me,” he said, 
releasing her. 

*“ How dare you?” Kitty cried, imperiously. 

** Because I love you.” 

** Silence! I will not listen to such words. I would 
not come to you, now, if I knew I should die,” she 
said, stormily. 





* Yes, I think I do—at least I will, Bat not un- 
less you are willing. And thenI shall never leave 


** You will feel differently by-and-by, dear,” she 


I wanted him to 
I told 
him as I have you, that I thought he would some 
day marry you—at least I used to think so. ~rle said 
you would never care for him, or never did care tor 


“I think Mr. Calthorp is coming up the walk now, 
Iam tired, you must excuse me to-night,” 
Miss Lefevre said, drawing back into the shadow of 


“T only wanted you, to-night,” she said, with a 


When the last faint sound of Kitty’s retreating 
steps bad died away, Constance Lefevre sank slowly 
to her knees and lifted a white, passionate face to 


“O Thou who trod the wine-press alone, help me 
todrink with thee the bitter cup of sacrifice,” she 


The next day Burnett returned from a brics visit 
In the afternoon he came up to Miss 
Lefevre’s. He tad come to a determination to try 
his fate once more. He expected Kitty would re- 
pulse him, but he would try again. He knew now 
that he had always loved this fierce, wayward little 
thing, not alone now when she was prosperous, and 
cultivated, and beautiful, but in those old days— 
dark days to her when he had first watched the 
dawning light in her sad face. He remembered that 


and he believed she did love him then, child though 
He was determined she should love him 
again; he would compel her to with his own strong 
love. Hecame up the drive filled with this one 
thought. He met Miss Lefevre in the garden, and 
inquired at once for Kitty, altogether forgetting to 


Tam glad to wel- 
come you back again, Mr. Burnett,” she said, ex- 


He returned her greeting, and turned into the 


‘“ What acalm, saintly woman Miss Lefevre is,” 
he said, glancing back at her as she patiently tied 
up some trailing sprays of clematis over a rustic ar- 
“1 don’t believe she ever felt the faintest 


He sprang lightly up the steep path, overrun here 
Below, like a 
great gray bird, the old mansion nestled in its nest 
cf greenery. Afar out at sea gleams of snowy can- 
vas glided and vanished in the misty distance, while 


and the nearer spires and roofs of the city. But he 
only saw the picture as in a Cream. Its sweetness 


Suddenly a little stifled cry dropped through the 
He looked up and saw Kitty standing on 
the edge of a rock just before him, her face rigid and 


“ Kitty! Kitty—my darling he cried, and sprang 


‘* How dare you?” she cried, vehemently, her eyes 
blazing, and breaking away from him with a wild, 


** I dare because I love you, Kitty Merle—love you 
better than all the world, better than my own life. 
I cannot live without you, O my darling!” he cried, 


** Stand back—” as he made a motion to come to 


her, ‘‘ stand back and hear! I shall be nineteen in 
October, the twentieth. That day I am to marry 


** How dare you 
wrong your own soul in this way? You know you 


ten the cruel words that shattered my first dream of 


‘IT have more faith in you than you have in your- 
self,” he answered, smiling. 
** Will you leave me?” 

“Yes; and Kitty, the lightest word or look will 
bring me to you. Ramembor this, my darling.”” And 
with a look which she could not forget, he turned 
and walked slowly down the sinuous mountain path. 

Kitty did not return until the twilight dews had 
cooled the fever in her veins. She laid her face 
against the cold rocks, and bathed her pulses in the 
mountain springs, but still her blood was like molten 
lava. She paced back and forth like a wild creature, 
her damp curls tossed back from her burning face. 
But by-and-by the tender hand of nature soothed 
her wayward child. The whippoorwill sang tender- 
ly in the coppice—a katydid answered back from the 
valley, and the benediction of peace descended in 
the white mists of evening. Kitty looked in at the 
sitting-room window as she came past and saw Paul 
Calthorp and Miss Lefevre sitting at the table. She 
slipped silently round to the kitchen; she knew she 
should find Marley there, keeping her supper hot. 

“ *EKart and life!” cried that worthy, as the door 
opened, and Kitty stood framed in it. 

“ Hush, Marley! I am sick, and want some of 
your hot composition tea, and to go to bed, you 
know,” she said, coaxingly. 

Bu? child, you are draggled to your knees in dew, 
I never saw the like, never!” 

“No matter. You can tell them, in there, that I 
have got the headache, or something, Marley.” 

“ But that young ’Enry has gone to look you up 
on the mountain. The mistress just sent him.” 

** Well, you can tell me in the morning if he found 
me; I can’t wait now. Get that composition, that’s 
» | @ darling.” 

“And you wont have any supper?” 

** No, I’m not hungry.” 

After Kitty had drank the hot tea and gone up to 
bed, and Marley stood by the fire hanging up the wet 
garments to dry, there came to her a sudden memory. 
The comfortable kitchen with its lavish abundance, 
faded away, and she saw a low-ceiled, barren room, 
and a smouldering fire in the open chimney, and a 
faded shawl hanging agains thejamb. Involantarily 
she listened for the fierce ring of the sleet on the 
window-panes, and then smiled at her own fancies 
as she piled up the transparent china and put away 
the delicate viands—but hark! was that fancy, that 
stifled sobbing that ded like the moan of the 
passionate south wind? 

The summer days slipped ‘away, and the prepara- 
tions for Kitty’s bridal were begun. Miss Lefsvre 
could hardly find things nice and delicate enough 
for her darling. She went out leas than formerly, 
but then she was so busy. Indeed she had the whole 
care of Kitty’s truoseeau, that young lady manifest- 
ing very little interest in it. When Calthorp was 
» | not there she idled away the hours in ranging over 
the mountains, or sitting lost in dreamy reveries in 
odd corners, only rousing once in a while to bestow a 
sudden kiss or caress on the busy hands that planned 
and arrarged the beautiful fabrics with such tender 
interest and patient skill. Sometimes, looking up 
from her work, Miss Lefevre saw Paul Calthorp and 
Kitty walking up and down the garden paths, Kitty 
clinging to him in an odd, wild way, as if she feared 
something would take him from her. Sometimes, 
when she was sure no one could see her, Miss Lefevre 
would tet her hands fall in her lap, and her eyes 
would follow them with an absorbed, longing lock, 
but generally she changed her position a little, and 
kept steadily at her work. 

The soft green of the hills and valleys was chang- 
ing to russet. The skies that bent and hovered over 
the mountains suddenly lifted themeelves, and grew 
cold and faraway. Under foot the leaves whirled 
and crunched, and the grasses grew crisp and hard 
to the tread, and Octuber, the illuminated month of 
the year, hung with her gorgeous tapestry the sep- 
alchre of the departed summer. Only a week more 
and it would be the twentieth. Kitty had never 
been so gzy before. Her voice rang in song or laugh- 
ter all day long. She looked, with her flashing eyes 
and crimson cheeks, like some gay tropical bird. 
“She is so happy—my darling!” Miss Lefevre said 
over and over to herself, as if the assurance some- 
how comforted her, and gave her strength. 

The day before tbe marriage was to take place Miss 
Lefevre sent for her attorney. After he was gone 
she rang for a servant to call Miss Merle. The girl 
went slowly up stairs wondering what made Miss 
Lefevre look so pale. She had never noticed those 
dark circles under her eyes, before. 

After the girl had gone she got up and let down 
the heavy damask curtain, and sat down with her 
back to the window. Kitty came in presently and 
sank listlessly ina chair. There was an odd look in 
her face, but Miss Lefevre did not look up. 

“ 1 have sent for you, dear, to tell you what I have 
been doing this morning,” she said, turning over the 
folded paper in her eyes. Kitty did not speak, and 
after a little pause she resumed ; 

“T have concluded that I had better go up to 
Fredericton and look after my estate, there. Of 
course I shall come here sometimes, but I want it to 
be yours. Ihave just deeded it to you—you and 
Paul. I want you should always stay here—” 

** Without you?” Kitty asked, in a bewildered 
way. 

** You will not need me, darling, you will have 
him,” speaking a little unsteadily, and shading her 
face with her hand. 

“ Yes,” said Kitty, absently. 

“And it will be better for me to go there, I think. 
You will kcep all the old servants—I don’t like to 
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think of their being turned away from the old 
place.’’ 

‘No, O no,”’ Kitty said, mechanically. 

And that is all now, dear; you can go now if you 
wish.” 

Kitty got up and went towards the door. She put 
out her hand gropingly, it was so dark! 

With a dull sense of pain she opened her eyes. 
She was lying on the sofa, and Mise Lefovre and Mar- 
ley were standing over her. She f:it strangely, and 
it came to her that she was going to die. She closed 
her eyes a moment, and then opened them and 
looked at Miss Lefevre. 

“ Will you write something for me?” she whis- 


“ Certainly, dear, anything you wish; but hadn’t 
you better wait till you feel better?” 

“No, Ono, I dare not wait!’ she said, with a faint 
shudder. 

Miss Lefevre brought paper and pencil and sat 
down beside her. 

“ Write this: ‘Come to me—I love you.’ Have 
you written it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, seal it up, and send some one with it to 
Allen Burnett, immediately.” 

Miss Lefevre looked with a glance of swift alarm 
into the face of Marley, The look said plainly ‘‘she 
is delirious.” Kitty saw the look and interpreted it 
instantly. 

“Send it!” she cried, springing up, “ or I will go 
there myself! I dare not die with a lie on my soul!” 
And she sank shuddering to the sofa again. 

Mies Lefevre thought it best to humor her, so she 
wrote a few lines, explaining as b:st she could, and 
despatched it at once to Mr. Burnett, enclosing the 
line from Kitty. 

** You had better go down and tell Mr. Calthorp 
that Miss Merle has been taken suddenly ill, and is 
very delirious, after you have left this note,” she 
‘aid, to the servant. 

Kitty lay very still with closed eyes, but a slight 
nervous motion now and then told that she was lis- 
tening intently. A quick step sounded outside, and 
without stopping to be admitted, strode hastily 
through the hall. Kitty rose to her feet, white and 
trembling, and extended her arm with a sharp hys- 
terical cry of joy. Miss Lefevre started f.rward, 
then stopped in sudden amazement. Kitty, her 
Kitty— Paul's Kitty, lay in Allen Burnett’s arms, 
and he was kissing her and calling her by a score of 
tender names. She looked round helplessly, feeling 
as if she ought to do something, and utterly at a loss 
as to what it should be. A hard, sharply-drawn 
breath near the door caused her to look up. Paul 
Calthorp, his face like the dead, leaned against the 
door heavily, like one suddenly stunned. But Kitty 
saw him as well. 

*‘ Paul—Mr. Calthorp,” she called, sharply, “‘ I love 
Allen Burnett—I have loved him with all the intense 
passion of my fierce nature since I was a child of 
thirteen years. He offended me once, and | took an 
oath to hate him, but O, I could not! I have fought 

with my own soul till I could fight no longer, and I 
yield. I think I shall die—I feel so,” putting her 
hand to her head, ‘“‘and I want you to forgive 
me. I did not mean to wrong you—I thought I could 
love you, you were so good and kind,” the pale lips 
quivering. 
For days and days they thought poor Kitty’s 
prophecy would be fulfilled, and that she would die. 
The fierce wil] had terribly wrecked the frail body, 
but by-and-by youth and a strong constitution 
triumphed. 
The first day she was able to go down into the par- 
lor she was married to Allen Burnett. He would 
not wait—he had waited long enough already, he 
said, and Kitty smiled, and said “it was no use to 
struggle against Allen’s will, she should never try 
again!” 

The winter passed and spring came again, and 
though it was the proper season, Miss Lefevre said 
nothing about going to her farm in Fredericton. 
Paui Calthorp’s anger and disappointment had died 
in those dreadfal days when Kitty’s life hung upon 
80 faint a thread. After Kitty’s marriage he came 
there again occasionally. Kitty was out a good deal, 
and Miss Lefevre was alone; it was friendly to call 
in and pass an hour. He realized one day that it 
was getting to be very pleasant, also. 

** Constance,” he said, one evening, as they stood 
by the window, looking out at the moon rising over 
the distant hills, ‘‘ you know the story of the prodi- 
gal who one day came to himself. I have just come 
to myself. Icansmile now at my infatuation for 
our pretty Kitty. I have loved you a great while, 

Constance; can you forgive my short defaction, and 

try to care a little for me?” 

*“T cannot care a little, Paul,” she said, a rich color 
flaming in her cheek. 
**But you were a0 cool, I thought you did not care 
for me, when I first came home.” 


could I do?” 
* But I loved you all the time, Constance.” 


Alas for the weakness of women! 





you have. 


It is a man’s place to woo,”’ she replied, ‘‘ what 


I don’t know whether I am glad or sorry to record 
that she believed this contradictory specimen cf a 
man’s logic, sensible as she was in other respects. 


“ My son John,” said an old Methodist preacher, 
** never marry a woman that has more money than 
When I married your mother, she had 
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THE LOST PEDDLER. 


BY FRANK H. ANGIER. 
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I once had occasion to make a long journey, alone 
and on foot, through the northern part of Canada. 
The region through which my route lay, thinly set- 
tled even now, was then little more than a howling 
wilderness, with here and there a rough cart-path 
or lumberer’s road winding through the forest, and 
with an occasional rude cabin situated in the centre 
of an open clearing, and perhaps a dozen miles from 
its nearest neighbor. The inhabitants of this vast 
wilderness were naturally a rough and uncivilized 
lot of beings who seldom saw a human face through- 
out the entire year, except those belonging to their 
own families, and who obtained their livelihood 
chiefly by lumbering during the winter montbs, and 
by cultivating an acre or two of land around their 
cabins during the dry season of summer. Business 
had taken me to one of the frontier towns bordering 
upon this wild region, and there hearing of a specu- 
lation in furs by which money might be made, for 
the simple trouble of walking some seventy miles 
through the forest to a distant settlement on one of 
the northern rivers, I resolved to undertake the 
journey. 
Many were the warnings and dissuasions used by 
my friends at the settlement against the attempt. 
To go at all, they said, was extremely perilous in 
summer, when no lumberers were in the wilderness, 
and to go alone, without a guide, was little less 
than foolhardy. Especially did they recite the tale 
of acertain Spanish peddler who had undertaken 
the journey with his little girl a number of years 
previous, and who had never since been heard af. 
Whether he was devoured by wild beasts, or wheth- 
er he lost his way and perished in some one of the 
impenetrable swamps in which the wilderness 
abounded, no one ever knew. The entire settlement 
turned out to search for him weeks afterwards, when 
they learned that he had not reached his destina- 
tion, but all in vain. Neither the peddler nor his lit- 
tle girl was ever seen again. 
But I was a tolerably old hand at navigating in 
the woods, and the story of the peddier did not 
frighten me. With a pocket-compass and my revol- 
ver in my knapsack I had little doubt of my ability 
to find my way through, calculating upon finding 
shelter at night in the two or three dwellings which 
I should pass if I did not lose my way. So, one 
bright July morning I started off, gay as a lark, my 
friends in the settlement coming to their doors as I 
trudged by, to bid me Godspeed. All day long I 
held on my way, stopping to lunch under a great 
oak tree at noon, and then trudging along again un- 
til nearly sunset. At this time I had placed some 
thirty miles between me and my starting-point, and 
began to look about for a cabin which I had been 
told I should find, where I might rest for the night. 
It was quite dark when I reached it, a low, one story 
dwelling, built of rough, unhewn logs and thatched 
with bark and hemlock branches. AsI knocked at 
the door, a frowsy, unshaven man, about fifty years 
of age, opened it. 
‘*What’s wanted?” he asked, glowering at me. 
“1 want tostay with you all night,’ I said, “if 
not too much trouble to you.” 
** You can’t do it,” he replied. 
accommodation for strangers.” 
‘“‘ Thave walked a long way,” I said. ‘I don’t 
think I could go to the next house to-night.” 
** We don’t keep no tavern here.” 
IU put up with anything. Just give me a cor- 
ner to lie down in and I can get along well enough.” 
He looked at me again from out his scowling, red 
eyes, and then told me to walk in. 
“Tllask the old woman about it,” he growled, 
hoarsely. 
I followed him into a smoky kitchen, where several 
persons were sitting over a huge fire of blazing logs 
which filled the whole cabin with a bright and not 
uncheerful light. An elderly and slovenly woman, 
whom I took to be the squatter’s wife, a huge young 
fellow, stalwart and uglier than the man who had 
let me in, and a young and rather handsome girl 
with bright black eyes, comprised the company into 
whose presence I was ushered. 
‘‘ Mere’s a man who wants to stay all night,” said 
my conductor. 
‘* Well, let him stay,” snarled the woman, who 
was paring some potatoes in an earthen dish in her 
lap. ‘I s’pose you’re willing to pay fur your keep, 
aint yer, stranger?’, 
“ Certainly,” said I. ‘‘All I want isa place by the 
fireand the privilege of rolling myself up in my 
blanket anywhere on the floor until morning.” 
The girl raised her head as the others made room 
for me around the fireplace, and fastened her dark 
eyes on mine intently. 
‘‘They put him under the hickory treo,” she said. 
** You haven’t seen him, have you?” 
“Shut up!” shouted the squatter, threatening 
her. ‘Don’t mind what she says, stranger. She’s 
a little wild in the upper story. What might your 
name be?”’ 


“We aint got no 


Tame as any other. ‘And yours?” 
* Peleg Dorsey,’’ he said, sitting down on a bench 


here’s my son Jedidiah, and that’s my old woman, 
and that gal is my darter.” 





cast up that odd sixpence at me ever since.” 


= 





half a crown, and I had two shillings, and she has 


John Smith,” I replied, as that was as good a 
opposite me and lighting a@ short clay pipe. ‘ This 


The young man nodded to me, and resumed at 


* Been tosupper?” asked the woman. 
“No,” I replied, unbuckling my knapsack and 
tossing it into a corner, “‘ but if you will furnish the 
victuals, here’s something f ra relish.” And I un- 
strapped my flask and handed it to Dorsey, who put 
it to his lips with a grunt of satisfaction. 
“God brandy,” he said, passing it to Jedidiah. 
“ Trot, hurry up supper.” 
The dark-eyed girl arose, and under the old wo- 
man’s directions, set the table with some tin plates 
and a few iron knives and forks. A smoking pan of 
rye bread and a dish fullof hot potatoes constituted 
the meal, and my flask occupied a prominent posi- 
tign in the centre cf the table. 
* Now sit up,” said the woman. “ We aint gotany 
plate for ye, Mister Smith, so you'll have to take 
Trot’s place. Trot, you wait, do ye understand? Go 
and sit down by the fire.” 
The girl obeyed, and resumed her seat near the 
fireplace, glancing at me at intervals with looks of 
curiosity and wonder. 
‘I should think you'd be a little lonesome here,” 
said I, stabbing a potato with my fork, and proceed- 
ing to divest it of its jacket. ‘* You don’t see many 
strangers through the whole year, I suppose.” 
Don’t want tosee none,” grumbled Dorsey. 
“ Don’t people ever get lost in the woods?” I asked. 
“ and come bere to find their way?” 
“‘ Sometimes,”’ he replied. 
* I heard,” I continued, determined to start a con- 
versation for the sociability of the thing, ‘‘ of a ped- 
dler who was lost in the wilderness several years ago. 
I suppose you knew all about it?” 
The man darted a quick look at his son, and his 
wife’s face darkened strangely, I thought. 
**O yes,” replied Dorsey, ‘‘we heard of it. We 
were out with the others a-lookin’ for him, in fact. 
Weren’t we, Jedidiah?” 
** Yes,” said Jedidiah, with a grin. 
for him.” 
“And found no trace of him?” 
‘* Nary a trace,” he replied. 
“He got lost in the swamps,” said Dorsey. 
“ That’s what he did. And his young one, too. Per- 
haps they’ll find °em when the woods are cut off. I 
don’t believe they will find ’em bef»re that, do you, 
Jedidiah?” 
* No,” said the son, “ I don’t think they will.” 
‘* He’s under the hickory tree,’’ cried the gal, rock- 
ing herself to and fro, ‘‘ hickory tree, hickory tree, 
—under the hickory tree.” 
*¢ Shut up, you fool!” screamed her father, starting 
from his chair. ‘“1’ll break your head for you.” 
She cowered beneath his angry gesture and was 
quiet again. 
‘That gal gets crazier and crazier every day,” 
said his wif. ‘‘I don’t know what she’s coming to. 
Something runs in ber head about a hickory tree, 
and there wont nothing beat it out of her.” 
‘The peddler was a Spaniard, wasn’t he?” I 
asked. 
‘Yes, and they thought he was some nobleman or 
something of that sort in disguise. They did say, 
too, that he carried an almighty big diamond in his 
pack, but then they will never know that unless 
they find him.” 
‘A diamond!’’ I repeated. 
** Yaas. A thundering big diamond that he brought 
with him from Spain. He showed it tosome of the 
folks down in the settlement, they said.” 
“It’s alla lie,” said Jedidiah. “He never had 
any diamond.” 
“ Well, maybe not,” said his father, ‘‘ maybe not.” 
“ Perhaps,” I suggested, “ if that story about the 
diamond was believed, the poor fellow was waylaid 
and murdered.” 
“‘ Murdered!” exclaimed Dorsey, excitedly. ‘‘ Who 
says he was murdered? We are all honest folks 
around here. He was lost in the swamps. That’s 
what become of him and nothing else.” 
** Some one may have followed him from the set- 
tlement,” I said. 
“No sir, nobody ever harmed him, and nobody 
will ever see him or his young one again, in my 
opinion.” 
*‘ They put him under the hickory tree,” murmured 
the girl softly to herself by the fire. 
‘Trot, go to bed,” said her mother, sharply. 
The girl rose slowly from her seat, and swinging 
herself to and fro in a peculiar manner, still mutter- 
ing to herself, mounted the ladder leading to the 
loft above, and disappeared. 
** We’ve had enough of her hickory tree to-night,” 
said her father, pushing back his plate and glancing 
at his son; ‘‘ enough of the peddler, too.” 
In truth | was not sorry to hear him say 80, for the 
conversation had made me somewhat nervous. What 
was the meaning of these significant looks between 
the father and son, and why did the latter grin so 
broadly whenever the lost man was spoken of? 
What did they know about the peddler and his child, 


“We looked 


of his having been murdered? 


more tangible and frightful were the answers which 


time of his disappearance, and the fact was known, 





once his previous occupation of staring at the fire. 


and why should Dorsey be so quick to scout the idea 


As I lay down that night in the corner of the 
kitchen assigned to me, these questions haunted and 
perplexed me, and the more I dwelt upon them, the 


my own mind involuntarily suggested to them. If 
this peddler, Spanish nobleman, or whatever he was, 
really possessed a diamond of great value at the 


or at all events if such a story was believed, whether 
it were true or not, my solution of the mystery was 
by no means an improbable one. Neither was it 
impossible that these evil-looking men knew more 


peddler had been murdered here, what was to pre- 
vent them disposing of me in the same manner? 

I removed the caps from my revolvers and looked 
well to the priming in the tubes before I rolled my- 
self upin my blanket for the night. There were 
two rooms upon the ground floor of the cabin, the 
kitchen, and a small bedroom adjoining, where Dor- 
sey and his wife slept. Jedidiah disposed of himself 
somewhere in the loft above, in the same direction 
that the girl Trot had taken, while I was left, as I 
have said, to the entire occupancy of the kitchen, 
which was still rendered cheerfully light by the huge 
wood fire in the fireplace. Sleep, to a man in my 
wakeful and nervous condition, was an impossibility, 
and with my hand upon my pistol under the chair- 
cushion which served me for a pillow, I lay watching 
the flickering blaze untillong after the others had 
retired to rest and the house become silent and still. 
Towards midnight I heard a light creak in the 
boards over my head, and turning my eyes upward, 
saw 8 dusky shape stealthily descending the ladder. 
In the dim reflection from the fire, which had then 
burned down very low, I could not distinctly discern 
whether this figure were Trot or Jedidiah, and my 
fingers clasped the butt of my revolver in prepara- 
tion for any sudden assault. The figure slipped softly 
down the ladder and stood for a moment at its foot, 
as though listening intently. Then a gentle voice, 
which 1 knew could be no other than Trot’s, ex- 
claimed in a distinct whisper: 

** Master!” 

** Well!” said I, softly. 

She came noiselessly towards me and bent over me 
as I arose to a silting posture. 

“Tam an idiot,”’ she said. 

O, you are, eh?” replied 1. ‘“ Well, I should 
judge so.” 

“I have had a dream,” she continued, “a dreadful 
dream.” 

“ What was it, Trot?” 

“Tsawhim Hecameto me by the side of my 
bed and spoke to me.” 

“Him? Who?” . 

‘+ He’s under the hickory tree,” she broke forth; 
* hickory tree—bickory tree.”’ 

I heard the door of Dorsey’s room open softly be- 
hind me, and I knew that some one was standing be- 
hind it and listening to what the girl was saying. I 
did not dare to turn my head, but brought the pistol 
up into my lap and cocked it. 

** What did he say to you?” I asked. 

“He said—O, what wasit? He said—that he had 
swallowed the diamond !” 

‘* S$wallowed the diamond!” I repeated. 
mean the peddler?” 

‘¢ It was such a pretty diamond!” she said, dream- 
ily, as though speaking to herself. ‘‘ He showed it 
to me when we came through the woods together. 
What a pity that he swallowed it! for now we shall 
never see it again.” 

When they came through the woods together! 
Could it be—but no! They said that the peddler’s 
child was a little girl, and yet it was a number of 
years ago when the man was lost. The eyes of this 
girl were black as jet. Dorsey’s were gray and his 
wife’s surely were light blue. Was the child lost, 
after all, and was it impossible that she was at that 
moment standing by my side? 

What these mental queries would have led me to 
say to her, had I not known that Dorsey was listen- 
ing to every word of our conversation, I cannot tell, 
and indeed all farther intercourse with her was 
brought to a sudden termination by the appearance 
of Dorsey upon the threshold of his room. 

“Go to bed!” he roared at Trot, striking her a 
cruel blow which made her reel against the ladder. 
‘* What are ye doin’ down here at this timeof night? 
Go to bed, or I’ll murder ye.” 

‘Don’t strike her,” I said. 
nightmare, that’s all.” 

He looked at me a little suspiciously as the girl 
returned to her loft, and then, with a sullen grunt, 
disappeared within his room, leaving the door ajar. 

As | lay awake thinking of what the girl had said, 
I became convinced that my woret suspicions were 
correct. That the lost peddler had met with a vio- 
lent death, I had no doubt. That the man Dorsey 
and his son Jedidiah were his murderers, and that 
the idiot girl was his child, I felt almost assured. 
That the story of the diamond had some foundation 
in fact I thought not unlikely. Briefly then, my 
solution of the terrible mystery was this—that the 
man had been waylaid and killed by these men with 
intent to obtain this jewel; that in their purpose 
they had been in some way balked; that the terror 
caused by her father’s death had upset the mind of 
the child, and that her own life bad been spared only 
by reason of her youth and imbecility. And what 
was more, I had little doubt that if the suggestion 
that the murdered man had swallowed his diamond 
was new to Dorsey and his son, they would institute 
an immediate search tor the missing jewel by open- 
ing the peddler’s grave, wherever it was. 

I could not but acknowledge that all this was bat 
unsubstantial conjecture. I had heard or seen noth- 
ing that might not be very reasonably explained. 

Bat the conversation at the supper-table, and the 
singular conduct of both father and son, rendered 
me strong in the belief that I was right. With such 
comforting thoughts as these did I lay throughout 
the long night, anxiously waiting for the morning. 
The family were astir as early as suorise, Dorsey 
and his son going out to the barn, where, as I made 
my toilet in a tin wash-basin jast outside the cabin 
door, I noticed them in close conversation. Svon 
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** She’s been having a 





about the matter than they chose to tell. And ifthe 








afterward, I saw Jedidiah going off across the clear- 
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ing with a spade in his hand and a coil of rope over 
hisjshoulder. Could it be possible that he was going 
to search for the diamond even now? He answered 
this mental question of mine in the negative himself, 
however, for by the time breakfast was ready he 
appeared again, and sat down to his meal as com- 
posedly as he had done on the night previous. 

The breakfast was much like the last evening’s 
supper, and was eaten in dogged silence. No allu- 
sion to the subject of the peddler and his diamond 
was made, and I was so miserable myself from my 
loss of sleep, that I cared little about talking. When 
the meal was over I paid Dorsey for my entertain- 
ment, and, shouldering my knapsack once more, 
started on my way, still pondering upon the poor 
peddler’s mysterious fate, and perplexing my brain 
with the girl and the diamond. AsI passed along 
with my eyes upon the ground, I noticed, when half 
a mile or so from the house, the footprints of a man 
in the soft soil, which was still wet from the drip- 
pings from. the trees above. There was nothing re- 
markable in the print of a man’s foot, found ina 
beaten path not a mile from a habitation, but these 
tracks looked as though freshly made, and I had no 
doubt but that they were those of Jedidiah, and 
that they had been left that very morning. Curious 
to know what disposition he had made of his spade 


they turned cff into the thicket and became lost in 
the dry and dead leaves with which the ground was 
covered. Here I found myself at fault, but searched 
for some time in the hope of finding some new clue. 
In my erratic wandering among the trees, I suddenly 
came upon a monstrous king of the forest, around 
whose trunk an open space was cleared and nearly 
devoid of brushwood. I locked up at the top. It 
was a hickory. 

I passed around the bole and found upon the 
northern side a large cavity. In this lay Jedidiah’s 
rope and spade. This then was the tree wuich 
haunted the bewildered brain of poor Trot, and un- 


the proceeds were applied toward ascertaining some- 
thing in regard to her antecedents, and a number of 
papers, written in Spanish, which had been found in 
the peddler’s pack and retained by the Dorseys, were 
printed and circulated in the principal cities of the 
country. 

My story would not be complete without a state- 
ment of the seqael to my romantic adventure and to 
Trot’s singular history. A letter of inquiry from the 
Spanish consul at New York was received by one of 
the girl’s guardians some five or six years afterward, 
and this letter led to a correspondence with parties in 
Spain, which proved that Trot was not only of titled 
blood, but that her father the peddler was nothing 
less than a duke. To be sure, he wasn’t much of a 
duke, and was possessed of no property except his 
diamond. He was a political exile, and although his 
family had once held a proud position in the land, 
their estates bad been long ago confiscated to the 
crown. So Trot still remained at the little Cana- 
dian settlement, and is still tenderly cared for by 
the simple inhabitants. She never regained her 
powers of reason, and when I saw her last, her poor, 
darkened mind was yet haunted by the one idea that | 
in the dark depths of the forest her father was buried 
under a hickory tree, and beneath its spreading 
branches was still peacefully sleeping. 


and rope, I followed them as closely a8 I could until ‘game 








der my feet the lost Spaniard was undoubtedly buried 
—and his diamond too. The grass which covered the 
roots was brightly green, and in one place the ground 
was sunken and the depression filled with a little 
pool of rain water and decayed leaves. Surely my 
suspicions were confirmed in the fallest. 

I had no doubt as to what I should do. The Dor- 
seys might wait until nighifsll before they began 
their horrible work. In the intervening time I 
would have an opportunity of returning to the set- 
tlement and of obtaining some assistance. I made a 
long detour to avoid the cabin, and struck the road a 
mile or more beyond it. All day I walked as rapidly 
asthe rough nature of the ground would permit, 
stopping but once to rest and to eat my lunch. At 
four o’clock I reached the settlement again, and in 
half an hour had related my experiences to.a dozen of 
my friends. They were only too ready to partici- 
pate in what promised to be an adventure, and be- 
fore sunset we were mounted upon twelve ficet horses 
and galloping toward Dorsey’a like the wind. 

On getting into the woods, however, we were 
obliged to proceed more slowly, for, although the 








had all been in bed befure nine, and I was quite sure 


our number to surround and watch the dwelling, the 
remainder went on under my guidance to the vicinity 
of the great hickory. Parting the underwood stealth- 
ily with our hands, we looked in upon the open 
space around the trunk. Both father and son were 
there, and they were searching for the diamond. 

I will spare my readers the sickening details of the 
work in which these two ghouls were engaged. 
Bedrabbled and reeking as they both were, we made 
them our prisoners 

“ This is your doing,” cried Dorsey to his son, as 
they both struggled in our grasp. ‘ You was too 
chicken-hearted to settle the girl, and her cursed 
babbling has brought you to the noose.” 

-“ Sol” rejoined Jedidiah; ‘‘ what has it done for 
you, I wonder? I never swallowed an old woman’s 
story about a diamond. I should like to know 
whether you ever did.” 

The father replied with an oath, and suffered him- 
self to be bound with one end of the long rope which 
had raised the peddler’s body from the grave, while 
we fastened his promising son with the other. 
Leaving two of our number to replace the body, we 
returned to the house and took both of the female 


night was a bright moonlight, the ground was so| — 
rough that our horses stumbled badly. It was nearly | — 
midnight when we alighted and fastened the animals | 
at some distance from the cabin, in the window of 4 
‘ which a light was still burning, revealing the fact — 
that the family had not yet retired. This in itself — 


disposing our prisoners upon the horses, the two 
men whom we had left came running to the cabin 
with intelligence that the diamond had been found. 
And true enough it was a diamond of the purest 
water and cf immense size. Trot’s dream, if it were 
a dream and not a recollection, had in it an element 
of truth then. 

We took our select party to the settlement that 
night, and the Dorseys were committed for trial at 
the next session of the rude backwoods court held 
annually at the village. They confessed to the crime 
of murdering the peddler, and alleged that they had 
been incited to it by the story of the diamond. Both 
father and son were afterwards hung. The woman 
Dorsey was allowed to go free, but the girl Trot re- 
mained at the settlement, and a committee was 
appointed by the settlers to take the diamond to the 
States and dispose of it for her benefit. A portion of 
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of J N ovara. Raphael Velda walked rapidly onward | 6 
for a tew miles through a district that was rich in 
fruit trees, where the lemon and citron, the fig, the 
vine and the orange were growing, till he reached a 
region that was recky and wild, and where the ma- 
jestic oaks and pines of that extensive tract known 
as the Forest of La Sila, celebrated even by Virgil in 
the twelfth book of the ‘* Aneid,” cast a deepening 
shadow over the way he pursued, and where the 
goat, the buffalo and the wild black swine appeared 
at times amid the solitude. 

Brightly streamed the evening sun through the 
opening in the forest, while Raphaéi, with unerring 
steps, trod a path that had been familiar to him in 
boyhood, and at last he reached the place he sought. 

It was a cavern in the gray basaltic rocks; but the 
entrance, known only to the initiated, was carefully 
concealed by the hand of nature, for the wild fig- 
trees, the vines and other luxuriant creepers com- 
pletely screened it from the casual eye. 

O Francesca, my love! my love! what an abode 
for you!” muttered the soldier as he saw it. But 
the place was silent as the grave; the hum of insect 
lite and the gurgle of a mountain rivulet, whose 
course was hidden by the verdure, alone met his ear. 
‘Francesca, my betrothed! the wife of my heart!” 

Passing through a — of Baar pn ee 
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else could be the p penalty of these but death! He will 
be shot, of couree, by the Bersaglieri.” 

“Alas!” 

‘* Yet you will continue to wear their uniform?” 
said the old brigand, his mustaches quivering with 
anger. 

I follow the dictates of my conscience.” 

“Conscience!” replied the other, grimly. “TI had 
such a thing about me once; but now— Well! 
well!” 

‘Are they safe for Franceeca, or safe for you, these 
evening errands into Oppido?” 

** She goes in as the twilight falls, and always re- 
turns atter dark, when none can see the way she 
takes. But our peril will be increased now that your 
precious Bersaglieri are so close at hand.” 

“ They are increased, Giuseppe. A list of persona 
to be captured, and shot if found with arms in their 
hands, or who prove unable to give a satisfactory 
account of themselves, has been given by Cialdini to 
the Conte Manfredi, and your name is the Jirst on 
that fatal roll, of which 1 made a copy no later than 
yesterday, by the conte’s order.” 

The outlaw only laughed at this, and his white 
teeth glistened under his dark mustache. 

“They will never discover my retreat,” said he. 

O, be not too sure of that.” 

“It has served me ever since that fatal day at 
Aspromonte.” 

“You are wrong. Either Francesca has been 
watched or some one has betrayed you.” 

Nono could betray me. My secret is known to 
Francesca and myself alone,” replied the outlaw, 
confidently. 

“A clue to your hiding-place is in the hands of the 
Conte Manfredi, and ere to-morrow—yea, to-night, 
perhaps—a cordon of: riflemen will be around it, 
Povero amico ! lswear to you that this is the truth!” 

“And my Francesca!” exclaimed Rivarola, mourn- 
fully, as he clasped his brown hands, 

‘* She is here—here at last!’’ cried the young man, 
asa girl sprang into the cavern; but on beholding 
his uniform she uttered a low cry of terror, and 
shrank behind her father. 

Her figure was slender and petite, yet she was fall- 
bosomed and beautifully rounded. Her eyes were 
dark, but bright and sparkling, and softened in ex- 
pression by their wonderfully long lashes, which, 
like her hair, were black as jet. Her attire was poor, 
but plain and neat, even to being piquante and pret- 
ty. Her scarlet bodice was handsomely embroidered, 
and her habit-shirt, like the equare fold of linen 
that shaded her face, was white as snow, and con- 
trasted well with the almost olive hue of her com- 
plexion. 

“Opadre mio! I have been pursued!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“By whom?” asked Rivarola, starting to his 
mnesket. 

‘An officer of the Bersaglieri; but I escaped him 
in the forest. O my father! my father! and a Ber- 
sagliere is here before me!” 

‘* Raphael Velda, your betrothed!” said the young 
man, taking off his plumed hat, and coming forward 
from the shade which had partly concealed him. 

Uttering a soft exclamation of joy, mingled with 
astonishment, the girl rushed into his arms, and he 
covered her face with kisses, showering them on her 
brow, her lips and eyes, even on her neck, where 
hung her only ornament, a little crucifix of brass. 

‘* Ne sono estatico ! (1 am in ecstasies!’’) the young 
soldier continued to murmur, as he gazed upon the 
upturned face that lay upon his fringe epaulet, and 
so near his own flushed cheek. « 

*O what happiness!” responded the girl. “Iam 
beside myself with joy! Raphael, Raphael, speak to 
me!”’ 

** Thou art loved by every one, my child,” said the 
old brigand, who made no attempt to check the free 
emotions of the lovers, but tarned away sadly, and 
leaned upon his long musket. 

“© Francesca, many may—nay, must have loved 
you; but none as poor Raphael Velda does,” said the 
lover. 

“If ever we are parted, judging by what 1 have 
suffered already, the wrench will be terrible! Fran- 
cesca will die!” murmured the girl. 

** No female society ever afforded me the delight 
that yours does, and were we to be together for davs 
and days, instead of a few short stolen hours, 1 would 
never weary of looking into your sweet eyes. How 
often in camp and on the march, when weary and 
listless, I have longed for your beloved shoulder to 
lay my head upon and go to sleep, though I fear your 
presence would put all sleep to flight.” 

“© Rapbael, when absent from you I seem only to 
endure existence. All time seems lost that is not 
spent with you.” 

gor ret of our officers pursued you, Francesca?” 
ked Raphael, after a pause. 
= Yes, as beloved—frem the gate of Oppido, along 
the highway, and close up to the forest, where L 
eluded him by lurking behind an ilex tree while he 
on.” 
“ Tg he old or young?” 
“A man of some fifty years, with long gray mus- 
curled up to his ears.” 
— "tis Pd colonel—the Conte Manfredi! the 
reatest roue in all Naples!” 
: a ever mind—soldiers are used to run after pretty 
girls. You have escaped him, and if be comes vate 
| my gun will do the — * be promotion for 
major,” said Rivarola, calmly. 
8' = handsome face of Velda became troubled 
and clouded. 























His love fur Francesca was deep and passionate; 
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yet as a soldier could he marry and make her a camp- 
follower—the jest, perhaps, of his comrades, the prey, 
perchance, of such a man as the conte?—she, with all 
her purity and beauty. A soldier, could he with 
safety wed the daughter of a brigand—an outlaw— 
one of the Garibaldini? She had been seen and pur- 


make matters more dubious, perilous and difficult. 

“ Be one of us—throw your allegiance to the winds, 
and take to the mountains,” the brigand would have 
suggested; but Raphael was loyal and good, and 
mourned the lust lives of Rivarola and his doomed 
father. 

But now the sun was set, and he knew that he 
must soon return to quarters, as he had only leave 
till midnight, and, taking his gun, Rivarola prepared 
to accompany him a little distance on the way. 

The lovers separated, with an arrangement for 
their meeting on the morrow, and from the screen of 
leaves that hid her wretched home the poor girl, 
with eyes half-blinded by tears watched their figures 
retiring through the forest; but scarcely had they 
been gone ten minutes when both came rushing 
back to her. The face of Raphael was deadly pale; 
that of Rivarola inflamed by passion, and in his eyes 
there sparkled a dangerous light. 

“Conceal yourself, my child. A party of the Ber- 
saglieri are in the forest, searching, doubtless, for me, 
so [ must fly; but I shall leave your betrothed with 
you. Surely,” continued Rivarola, “ he will be able 
to protect you from his own comrades, at least. I 
will fire a shot to lure these men after me, and away 
from this vicinity; so, if you hear it, my children, 
be not alarmed. To heaven and your love I trust her, 
Raphael. Adieu!” 

He pressed the terrified girl almost convulsively to 
his breast, sprang up the rocks with his musket slung 
behind him, and disappeared, while Raphael led 
Francesca into the cavern and closed the door. 

The task of soothing her was a delightful one; but 
then came the reflection—what was he to do? To 
remain there with her was impossible, as, ere mid- 
night, he would have to report himself to the quar- 
ter-guard, and could he leave her alone—alone in 
the wild f rest? 

“No! She should return with him to Oppido, and 
seek at the Benedictine convent that shelter which 
would not be denied her. This was soon resolved on, 
and, though about to leave the cavern, perhaps for- 
ever, she reverently trimmed anew the votive lamp 
before the little Madonna, while Raphael stole for 
halfa mile or so into the forest, to assure himself 
that his comrades were gone. This proved to be the 
case, a8 they had heard the distant random shot of 
Rivarola, and, following it, had disappeared. 

‘* Heaven be praised!” said Raphael, aloud; ‘the 
road is clear for her and me.” 

He was returning to the hiding-place, when a 
shrill cry—almost a shriek—from Francesca made 
him spring forward with all the speed he could exert; 
and he saw with dismay that the barrier of wood and 
screen of leaves were alike thrown down, and that 
an armed man stood within them. 

All that his heart had foreb»ded of evil—the climax 
of every vague apprehension to which the soul of 
Raphael Velda had been a prey—was reached when 
he beheld his beautiful little Francesca struggling to 
free herself from the grasp of her visitor—his colonel, 
the Conte Manfredi! 

Of all men in Italy, the man from whom he had 
most cause to fear—the man who held in his hands, 
perhaps, the life of his father, Agostino Velda, and 
his own life as a consorter with outlaws—had now 
tracked out Francesca as a new prey? This was but 
an example probably, of “ how oft the power to do ill 
deeds make ill deeds done.” 

Raphael knew that the conte was a man without 
scruple or conscience, possessed of vast wealth, of 
high rank, and a position which enabled him always 
to crush, with success all who opposed his wishes, 
however vile or crue] those wishes might be; and 
Raphael was but a poor Bersagliere, whose father 
was & convicted brigand. 

All this foreknowledge rushed upon the mind of 
Raphael, and fora moment he was paralyzed with 
dismay; but a moment only. 

The next saw him tear Francesca from the grasp of 
the conte, whom he thrust aside without ceremony. 

In an instant the blade of the colonel’s sword glit- 
tered in his hand. 

‘* In guardia, signore! in guardia!” cried he, ina 
voice that was tremulous with rage; while Raphael, 
who had no other weapon than the short sword- 
bayonet of the Bersagliere, promptly drew it to de- 
fend himself, and therewith he parried one or two 
thrusts that were aimed at his breast. As yet the 
colonel had not recognized him, for the cavern was 
dark, or only lit by the tiny votive lamp that flicker- 
ed above the humble couch of Francesca. “ Ha, 
Signore Spadaccino!” said Manfredi, mockingly, 
I be through your body this time.” 

But, by a rapid circular parry and great strength 
of wrist, Raphael twisted the sword from the hand of 
the conte, who then drew a pistol. Alll this passed 
ina few seconds; while Francesca, crouching behind 
Raphael, looked upward with her face blanched by 
terror. And now, as he levelled the pistol, the conte 
for the first time discovered that his antagonist was 
a soldier, 

Como vi chiamente (what is your name)?” he 
asked, in a voice of thunder. 

“ Raphael Velda, signore.” 

“ Ehi! one of my own men, too!” 

“ Jllustrissimo —si—I have the honor,” replied Ra- 
phael, with a profound salute, but keeping his sword 
















sued by his roue colonel also, to complicate and | 


0 Raphael! my love! my love! you are lost! 
Spare him, Signore Colonello! spare him!” cried 
Francesca. ‘“ He is too young to die!” 

** Leave this place, Raphael Velda,” said the conte, 
in a low, hoarse voice. 

* Never!” 

‘‘Indeed! When are you due at Oppido?” 

“IT have my captain’s leave till midnight, sig- 
nore.” 

‘* Mezzanotte? Good. It wants but two hours of 
that time now,” said the mocking conte, looking at 
his watch. “ You know, I presume, the penalty of 
drawing upon a superior officer?” 

“ No—not when in defence of my own life, and of 
one who is dearer to me than lifs.” 

** Veramente—indeed!” drawled the other, curling 
up his enormous mustache, which he wore in imita- 
tion of King Emanuel. ‘ This girl—the-daughter of 
a brigand—of a Garibaldino— is beyond the pale of 
all protection.” 

“She is my betrothed wife, signore,” said Raphael, 
with a deep burst of emotion. 

Your life isin my hands, Velda, as a consorter 
with outlaws.” 

‘‘ Not more a consorter than yourself, signore, if 
the mere fact of being here makes me one.” 

**Insolent! Yet I will spare your life on one con- 
dition.”’ 

“ Name it, signore.” 

* That you will never mention what has transpired 
here to-night—our combat, and my disarmament. 
Swear it by the God that hears you, and the soul of 
the girl you love!” 

Raphael felt astonished at a punishment so unlike 
Manfredi, but swore as he was requested. 

** Good,” said the colonel, picking up and sheath- 
ing his sword. ‘I give you life for silence, but my 
vengeance will come on the morrow!” 

And with these ominous words, which the unfor- 
tunate Raphael connected in some way with his 
imprisoned father, the colonel quitted the dreary 
abode of the Rivarolas, and quickly disappeared in 
the forest. 

The moment he was gone, Raphael raised Fran- 
cesca, and strove by his caresses to reassure her. He 
aifected to make light of the threats of Manfredi, 
expatiated on the promises he had given as a reward 
for silence, expressed joy that her father had escaped ; 
and, as soon as she had regained her composure, he 
led her from the cavern, and together, hand in hand, 
with their minds mutually oppressed by fear for the 
future, they reached the little city of Oppido. 

“Adieu, Raphael,” said the girl, weeping on his 
breast. 

O Francesca! my dearest Francesca! I cannot 
tell you how I love you! And this love continues, if 
possible, to growevery day. My whole soul is yours, 
Francesca!” 

“And I shall yearn long and wearily for you till 
we meet again. Separate from you, the must sunny 
daysare gloom to me, and I seem to shiver as if 
chilled by the tramontana !” 

And now, after a long and passionate kiss—a last 
one, as it proved—they separated at the gate of the 
Convent of Santo Benedetto; and,{ fortunately for 
Raphael, he was in quarters before the time neces- 
sary, and amid their dull monotony the voice of 
Francesca ever lingered in his ear. 

Some valets or emissaries of the conte were at the 
cavern betimes before daybreak. The cage was 
empty, and its pretty bird flown, they knew not 
whither; and this only served to inflame him the 
more against the elder Velda. 

Next morning the shrill brass bugles of the Ber- 
saglieri were blown at an unusually early hour, 
while the mountain summits were yet red with the 
first rays of the morning sun, and the whole battalion 
paraded under the orders of the conte; for the ex- 
pected captain had arrived overnight from Reggio 
with his final instructions, and rumor said, with the 
death-warrant of Agostino Veida. The latter seem- 
ed to be tully verified by the fact that the regimental] 
chaplain—a Franciscan friar—had spent the greater 
portion of the night in his cell. 

It was a lovely Italian morning, and never did the 
towering Appenines look more beautiful in their 
verdure and fertility, while the red sun cast their 
purple shadows, and those ofthe great pines and oaks 
which clothed their sides far to the westward. To 
the east, dotted by many a white sail, the blue Med- 
iterranean spread away towards the Lipari Isles; and 
the smoke of many a steamer towered high into the 
deep azure of the dome above the Straits of Messina 
and the Bay of Gioja. 

The plain where the Bersaglieri (who derive their 
name from bersag lia, a mark, or shooting-butt) were 
paraded was a solitary spot about a mile distant 
from Oppido, in a rugged ravine, overhung on all 
sides by masses of rock, which had been rent into 
fantastic shapes seventy-seven years before by the 
dreadful earthquake of 1783. 

The troops were unpopular among the Calabrese; 
so none of the inhabitants were present to witness 
the morning parade, which, on the part of the Conte 
Manfredi, embraced a scheme for vengeance such as 
an Italian heart of a certain calibre alone could con- 
ceive. 

The well-trained Bersagliere stood silent and firm 
in their ranks; the only motion there being the 
fluttering of their dark-green plumes, which were 
caught by the passing breeze. Their sword-bayonets 
were fixed on their rifles, as the regiment formed 
three sides of a hollow square, and the broad blades 
of these reflected gayly the sheen of the morning 
sun. 








post, firmly placed inthe earth, with a stout rope 


dangling from it. At this object the eyes of the sol- 
diers looked grimly bht sternly from time to time. 
The officers leaned on their swords, and yawned 
wearily in the early morning air. Since the field of 
Aspromonte they had grown tired of the perilous work 
of brigand-hunting, and looked forward with some- 
thing of dismay to the rustication of dull quarters in 
the mountain city of Oppido, while knowing that at 
Roggio there were the great cathedral, with its aisles 
of paintings, where people may flirt if they do not 
pray, the theatre, the opera, and the promenade of 
the Porto Nuovo, where girls handle their fans as 
girls only do in Spain and Italy. Even the yearly 
fair would be lost to the Bersaglieri. It was all a 
profound bore! 

While such empty regrets occupied the minds of 
many, the heart of Raphael Velda was a prey to a 
grief and horror all itsown. He and all the regi- 
ment thought that he should have been spared a 
scene 80 horrible as the execution of his own father! 
He had proffered his request personally, and through 
the captain of his company, but in vain. The conte 
was inexorable. He only gave one of his sinister 
smiles, and shrugged his shoulders in token of refa- 
sal, So, pale as a spectre, and trembling in every 
fibre, Raphael stood under arms in his usual place. 

Agostino Velda, though an old soldier of the corps, 
who had, as we have said, fought loyally on the field 
of Goito, in Lombardy, and that of Novara, in Pied- 
mont, was viewed now only as a disgrace, a brigand 
and Garibaldino; so, although all sympathized with 
his son, and deprecated his presence on an occasion 80 
awful, they cared little otherwise about the impend- 
ing execution. But how little could they foresee the 
terrible triple tragedy which was to ensue on that 
bright and sunny morning parade! 

From the lower end of the ravine was seen the 
gleam of approaching bayonets, and the prisoner ap- 
peared with fotters on his hands, walking slowly 
between a file of Bersaglieri, and by the side of the 
chaplain—a very reverend-looking old man, who 
wore the garb of a Franciscan and who had been 
praying with him all night in the vault of the old 
castle, which served as a dungeon. And now poor 
Raphael felt an icy shudder pass over his whole frame 
as his father drew near. 

He had already that day at dawn taken a passion- 
ate and affectionate farewell of him, and they were to 
meet no more on earth; but yet the dark and hag- 
gard eyes of Agostino Velda wandered restlessly and 
yearningly along the ranks, as if in search of a be- 
loved face. 

He was a splendid-looking man, in the prime of 
life. His stature was great, and his bearing lofty 
and commanding. The pallor of his face contrasted 
strangely with the raven blackness of his voluminous 
beard and hair; the latter seemed to start up in 
sprouts from his forehead and temples, and fell back- 
ward like the mane of alion. His eyes were dark— 
dark asthe doom that awaited Lim; and their usual 
expression was fierce, defiant and lowering. 

He was bareheaded, and mufiled in an old regi- 
mental greatcoat, which was intended to be his 
shroud. 

“T have repented of all my faults and crimes,” 
said he, in a firm voice, and with a collected manner. 
‘IT see now, old comrades, the folly, the wickedness, 
of my past life, and am ready to die for it!” 

The proceedings of the court-martial were then 
read over by the — and they closed with the 
sentence: 

“That he—the said Agettine Velda, lately a Ber- 
saglieri of the 3rd regiment, and now a brigand—was 
to be tied to a post and shot to death by any three 
soldiers whose doubtful character might lead the 
colonel to select them for that duty as a species of 
punishment!” 

The hand of Manfredi seemed to tighten on his 
bridle-rein as he heard this, and there passed a grim 
smile over his face as he handed a pencilled memo- 
randum to the serjeant-major, who changed color as 
he read it, and in his utter confusion actually forgot 
to salute his officer, under whose glance most of the 
Bersaglieri cowered, for he was supposed to possess 
that terror of the Italians, an evil-eye. He paused 
for a moment irresolutely, and then turned to obey, 
for discipline and obedience become a second nature 
to asoldier. 

While the pioneers bound the passive prisoner to 
the stake, the perplexed serjeant-major summoned 
from the ranks two soldiers who had been punished 
repeatedly fur breaches of discipline, and twice fur 
robbery, as their names had been given to him by 
the colonel. Then, pausing slowly before the com- 
pany in the ranks of which Raphael Velda stood, 
pale as a sheet, and supporting himself on his rifle, 
he summoned him to step forth, as the third file, to 
complete the firing-parity. 

A thrill of horror and dismay seemed to pervade 
the whole regiment on witnessing this, and now 
Raphael rushed to the front. ° 

“ Signore Illustrissimo—O colonello mio!” he ex- 
claimed, in a piercing voice, while gesticulating with 
all the fervor of a true Calabrian; “* Dio buono! you 
cannot mean this! It is too cruel—too terrible. The 
king will resent it—General Cialdini will never per- 
mit it,“ he added, wildly and incoherently, while his 
tongue seemed to cleave to the roof of his mouth. 

In a paroxysm of grief he knelt before the conte, 
entreating him to alter the terrible selection—to 
forego this subtle sch for veng » while the 
pale prisoner, who saw and understood the whole 
situation, uttered a cry of grief, and, dropping the 
crucifix which the chaplain had placed in his hands, 





“ What can be the meaning of this?” was whis- 
pered round the ranks. 

Raphael alone could have told; but he was sworn 
to secrecy—secrecy by God’s name and the soul of 
Francesca. 

In vain did the major—a gallant old soldier, who 
possessed great influence in the corps—urge the conte 
to change his plan; in vain did the venerable chap- 
lain supplicate on one hand and threaten on the 
other; and in vain also did Raphael Velda, whose 
voice had now left him, stretch his hands towards 
the conte in mute entreaty. 

Vincenzo Manfredi was inexorable! 

“I do not command the son to shoot the father, 
but the loyal Bersagliere to slay the convicted felon,”’ 
said he; and then, with a voice and bearing that for- 
bade all hope of his revoking an order which filled 
the regiment with indignation and bewilderment— 
for the character of Raphael was unimpeachable, and 
even were it not so, the selection was alike cruel and 
unnatural—he ordered the firing party to fall in at 
fifty yards’ distance from the criminal, and to load 
and cap their rifles. Then the remainder of the ob- 
noxious task was to be performed by the serjeant- 
major. 

** Sono allo desperazione'!—I am in despair—O Fran- 
cesca!—O my father!” moaned Raphael, as he load- 
ed mechanically, and knew thateven if he fired in 
the air he would throughout all his futore life be 
branded as a parricide—as the executioner of hisown 
father! 

A blindness—a horror, like a great darkness— 
seemed to come over him, and for a few moments he 
was beside himself with excess of emotion. For a 
second or so the idea of shooting Manfredi at the 
head of the regiment occurred to him, but only to 
be dismiased, for the officer was so placed that he 
could not have been hit without the risk of killing 
another; and now, like an automaton, he fuand him- 
self kneeling -one of three executioners—betore his 
father, at fifty yards’ distance. ; 

Though horror blanched his face, Agostino looked 
proudly and steadily at the three dark tubes from 
whence his doom was to come; for at the word 
“three” the executioners were to fire. 

“Uno!” cried the sergeant-major, in a voice that 
was quite unlike his own; ‘‘ due’ TRE!” 

Reverberating with a hundred echoes among the 
rocks as the sounds were tossed from peak to peak, 
Jour rifles rang sharply in the clear morning air, and 
three men fel dead. 

They were Agostino Velda, pierced by two bullets 
in his head, which sank heavily forward on his 
breast; Raphael, who, by au expert use of his bay- 
onet as a lever, after uttering a prayer to heaven, 
and for Francesca, had shot himself through the 
heart; and, lastly, the Conte Manfredi, who pierced 
by a bullet fired from the rocks above, threw up his 
hands with a wild scream, and fell lifeless from his 
horse! 

His fall and the suicide of Raphael Velda were so 
totally unexpected, that the Beraaglieri were utterly 
bewildered and confounded. The double catastrophe 
was almost terrifying even to old soldiers; but the 
major was the first to recover his presence of mind, 
and at the head of a company proceeded to surround 
and scale those rocks from whence the mysterious 
bullet had come. 

No trace of the assassin could be found, save a 
long and double-barrelled rifie, which had been re- 
cently discharged, and on the stock of which was 
carved the name of the noted brigand, ‘“‘ Giuseppe 
Rivarola;” so that not a doubt remained that by his 
hand the conte bad perishea. 

In vain were the mountains searched, and prince- 
ly rewards for his apprehension offered by General 
Cialdini and the king; for Giuseppe was never seen 
afterwards, though he is supposed to be still lurking 
among the wilds of the Abruzzi—the Promised Land 
of the Italian brigands. 

As a suicide, the hapless Raphael Velda was bur- 
ied in a solitary place, and in unconsecrated ground; 
but yearly, on the anniversary of his death—the fes- 
tival of St. Michael and All Angels—there comes a 
Benedictine nun, who kneels by the green sod that 
covers him, and with beadsin hand and head bent 
low and reverently, says a prayer for the repose of 
his soul. 

She then hangs a wreath of fresh flowers on the 
little cross that marks his grave, and glides slowly 
and sadly away. 


— > 


FLOWERS IN WINTER. 

Now is the time for our lady readers to enjoy a 
succession of flowers in winter. And what more beau- 
tiful objects than these? What lends more bright- 
ness in the cosy sitting-room? All that is wanted 
is a few pota, and a few roots. Take up some of your 
pinks, and transport them to the house, and they 
will bloom in the winter, and charm you with thelr 
fragramce; so with chrysanthemums. Then the he- 
liotrope, how exquisite the fragrance itjimparts! And 
the delicate hyacinths! who does not love them? 
Here are the directions for cultivating the latter 
flowers: ‘“ Place the bulb on the top, and fill the 
glass with pure rain or soft water, so as almost to 
touch its base. The glasses should then be placed in 
a perfectly dark, cool, but not damp situation, and 
in the course of threeor four weeks, the balbs will 
have become sufficiently rooted, and may be re- 
moved to the light. In all cases a flower-stand or 
table close to the window is the most desirable posi- 
tion; nevertheless, the hyacinth may be grown suc- 
cessfally on the mantel-piece, or the centre-table of 




















— nevertheless. On the vacant side of the square stood an upright | covered his face with them. the room, provided there be sufficient light.” 
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THIS AND THAT. 


We don’t know when we have been so “ shook up,” 
80 to speak, as we were on receiving the following 
letter the other morning by mail. The article to 
which the writer alludes was one inquiring whether 
the confiscation of rebel Jands could be done accord- 
antly with the constitution, claiming that, even 
though Jeff Davis might be hanged on a sour apple 
tree, his wife and children couldn’t be, constitution- 
ally, by taking his lands, and hinting the possibility 
of there being considerable litigation, some day, in 
the restored Union, with the heirs of rebels who may 
claim their rights under the old instrument that has 
not b2en altered in this regard. We used the term 
“rebels” in a past sense—of course there are none 
now—and didn’t feel anything but kindness for them, 
any how, looking to their benefit in the very article 
offending our intelligent correspondent in New 
Hampshire. But we will not further withhold the 
letter. Here it is: 

Piermont, N. H. 
January 23tb, 1870. 

Mr Editor—I saw A piece in one cf your Papers 
Called the Flag of our Union, Of October the 23 | 69, 
Headed This and That, and in that piece Refering to 
the Rebels as youclaimit. And cf Hanging Jeferson 
Davis on A sour apple tree. Why did you not, when 
you had him, as you called it, under your thumb, 
Why did you not use him as youdid John Wilks 
Booth, you spoke of the Rebels as Distroying the 
Union. You look in the Impending Crisis of the 
South, Ritten by H. R. Helper, Dated 1857, Chapter 
2th Page 187. And read, and others and then Judge 
who the rebels are How happened H. Greely to say 
ashe did All hale the Flaunting by Half mast the 
starry Flag. How and why did Massachusetts burn 
the Constitution of the United States. For what did 
Massachusetts Get her Soldiers all ready to strike 
for As soon as Link took thechair. What was all 
this Slauter for. And yet you call the south Rebels 
For what was John Brown sent down into Cansas. 
For what are all the rest of your crimes for. Was all 
this to save the Union, no it was to distroy the Union 
and the Constitution of the United States. Your 
Party are Black Abolitionists and Traitors to your 
Country ye are more ye are murderers, ya worse 
than murders, your Party says that the Union 
must and Shall be distroyed. When you say any- 
thing more about the Rebels think first who they are 
look at home and you will see as meny as an honest 
man woald like to see. Why are you keeping an 
army on hand is this union no it is not nor is there 
any union about you or your Party, not a drop of 
honesty neither. 

, ‘Think of all these and may God have mercy on 
your Gilty Soul. 

From a Lover of General, George, Washington, 
and his works.” 


Ifthe “ lover of General, George, Washington,” will 
ruminate over his thistles awhile, he may find that 
he has made an ass of himself, or at least may dis- 
cover that he is one. 





Mr. Macbeth was very much astonished at the ap- 
pearance of Banquo after he had given him the coup 
de grace, affirming 
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the times have been, 
That when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end; but now they rise again.”’ 


And the same feeling is likely to impress one regard- 
ing the Anti-Slavery Society, which, notwithstanding 
the object of its existence—the freedom of the slave 
—has been accomplished, still revisits us and clamors 
as noisily as before. A sessioz of this society has just 
been held in Boston, whereat that stormy spirit, 








Wendell Phillips appeared, with much of his old- 
time vigor, though Mr. Garrison, feeling the work of 
the society done, left it a long while since—and pre- 
sented some new work to be performed that he is 
going to devote the small balance that is left of his 
life to the performance of—the securing cf a piece of 
land, and asum of money for stocking it, to seven 
millions of negroes, holding that of the twenty bil- 
lions of wealth cf the country, produced by labor, at 
least one seventh belongs to the colored man; and 
that were be in the Senate he should agitate to fix 
the amount ¢f land foreach at forty acres and one 
thousand doliarsin money! This is, to use a com- 
mon expression, catting it rather fat for our “‘ colored 
brother,” but there is no reason to believe it will ever 
be adopted, because it is entirely unlike the freeing of 
the slave, as this involves money; and the slave would 
have remained in bondage forever—the Anti-Slavery 
Society remaining in existence all the time— be- 
fore the North would have expended its money to free 
him. He was not at all freed as a measure cf philan- 
thropy, but asa military necessity, and no cccasion 
can possibly arise when philanthropy can have pre- 
cedence of money, and this can be relied on, as it is 
founded on a principle in Yankee nature. Mr. Phil- 
lips says that every man who owns seven dollars owes 
one of it to his neighbor, but we think it will take 
longer than the remainder of his life to wake the 
seven dollar man see it. 





It is amusing to the nation to see the politicians 
belabor each other in Congress, but it has not been, 
thus far, as in the case -f the good lady who saw her 
husband fighting with tbe bear, a matter of indiffer- 
ence as to which whipped, because the sympathy was 
keen and the triumph decisive and satisfactory. 
Thus when Mr. Sumner, in the Senate, received a 
castigation trom Judge Trumbull, there was a broad 
smile of satisf ction everywhere, and our great sena- 
tor’s Massachusetts friends appeared to erjoy it about 
as well as anybody. The public, like the lion’s bride, 
will always go with the victor, and the distinguished 
sevator has enjoyed such a monopoly of immacu- 
lateness that they were glad to see something to dis- 
turb the awful monotony, as Theodore Parker was 
retreshed to find, notwithstanding the perfection in 
which George Washington was clothed, that he could 
swear at times. Then, in the second instance, where 
Mr. Farnsworth, in the House, attacked our own 
Benjamin—the son of our right hand—and gave him 
a hammering as hard as one of his own granite 
boulders for the new post-office is receiving at the 
hand of a Hibernian Thor opposite our window. 
The people all roared at this—even his fishermen 
friends at Cape Ann laughed the loudest—and we 
think never was the discomfiture of a man better en- 
joyed by his friends. It afforded a fine illustration of 
the saying of the old French philosopher that it was 
wonderful with what equanimity we could enjoy the 
misfortunes of our friends. Then Mr. Dawes, quietly, 
gentlemanly, thoroughly finished him, and the Boa- 
nerges from Essex South incontinently wilts. Wedo 
not like quarrelling for the mere sake of quarrelling, 
but when austerity and impudent assumption pre- 
sume to lead in our houses of Congress, then we like 
to see the ‘‘ tickler ” employed as vigorously as Mrs. 
Joe Gargery employed it upon the delinquent Pip. 


DEAD TO ALL HER FAMILY.—Among the lobby 
women at Washington, last winter, was the daugh- 
ter of a present United States Senator, whose father, 
years ago, refused to let her marry the man of her 
choice. She eloped with him; he deceived her by a 
mock marriage, he having two other wives—so called 
—living. He took all her jewels, and even most of 
her clothing, and abandoned her. She went to the 
bad headlong, refused all overtures to return home, 
and the father and daughter used to pass one an- 
other in the capital a year ago—she a wanton, and 
he a senator—and never speak. Nor did either ever 
betray the events to any one. He called her dead; 
she consented to be dead—even to him. 








CHARCOAL FOR HORSES’ WIND.—“ Many years 
ago, 1 recollect,” saysa correspondent of a London 
paper, “a horse being brought into the yard of Jo- 
seph Bignal, a celebrated man for keeping hunters at 
Croyden. The horse was very much affected in the 
wind, and could hardly move from distress. In a 
very few days this animal did its regular work asa 
hunter with perfect ease and comfort to itself. Tar 
water was the cure. Tar is carbon, and charcoal is 
also carbon; charcoal inthe powder is more easily 
given than tar water. I have tried it with most ben- 
eficial effect, and I think it stands to reason that the 
removal of noxious gases and flatulence from the 
stomach of the horse must improve the wind and 
condition. Tar is frequently given with benetit in 
cases of chronic disease of the respiratory organs, but 
its effects are totally different from those produced by 
charcoal (carbon).” 





A FEW APHORISMS —Be contented with your lot, 
especially at a public auction. 

The darkest hour (as a rule) is just before the gas is 
lighted. 

You cannot do without money; you may do without 
a mother-in-law. 

Keep your temper, and your carriage. 

Misers are always civil, for civility costs nothing. 

Never lose an opportunity, or an umbreila. 

Be satisfied with things as they are; take the crust 
with the crumb. 

If you are in a public office, be punctual at all 
events in leaving. 





NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


THE LIFE OF MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, authoress 
of “ Our Village,” &c. ‘Told bv Herself in Letters 
to her Friends. E ited by The Rev. A. G. K. 
L’Estrange. In Two Volumes. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

A life ot the versatile, cheerful, wise Miss Mitford, 
whose name was associated for so many years with 
the literature of the world, and who died at a ripe 
and venerable age, comes in the agreeable form of 
her own letters, in which she has woven her charac- 
ter, with all its lights and shades, in the most charm- 
ing manner, forming a beautiful whole, natural 
and true. Miss Mitford was a remarkable woman, 
her judgment keen and clear, and her criticisms of 
men and things of her time were characterized by 
the wisest discrimination. Like Crabbe Robinson, 
her letters scan the range of all the notabilities of her 
observation, but she, with a keener insight than 
Robinson possessed, analyzes the spirits of men while 
reviewing their intellectual ability. Her animosities 
and her triendships are strong, and her descriptions 
sparkle with the brightest fancies; grave, sarcastic, 
mirthful at pleasure, very conservative, possessing 
a profound admiration tor the Napoleons—uncle and 
nephew—and does not like Mrs. H. B. Stowe. The 
letters embrace a period of time from about 1800 to 
Jan. 1855, when she died, and she touches upon all the 
popular topics between these two points, as she was 
a great reader, a rare observer and thinker, and al- 
lowed no event or individual to escape her com- 
ment, Even the death of a favorite dog claims her 
muse, and she sbeds tears and strews flowers over 





its gravo. The book is a delightful one and 
deserves a place in every library. For sale by A. 
Williams and Co. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR MARCR. 
Published by Elliott, ‘tnumes & Tatbot, 63 Con- 
gress street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that is 
good and usetul. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $150 
per year. 

We think that the March number of Ballon’s 
Magazine is the best one ever issued. The engrav- 
ings are fresh and good specimens of artistic skill. 
Some of the best artists of Boston are employed by 
the publishers of Ballou’s. The comic side of life is 
shown on the last pages, and these pictures test the 
mirtbful pencils of some of the most promising de- 
signers all over the country. The poetry and the 
prose are of ahigh order of merit, but not so high 
that no one can comprehend them and bave to guess 
at meanings. The press is unanimous in praising 
Ballou’s, and so are the people. Here isa table of 
contents, and it shows how much 15 cents can buy: 
“The Lord Mayor of London;” ‘* Winter Sports ;” 
‘The Madeira Isles;” ‘‘The Messenger of Peace,” 
by B. P. Shillaber; “Geneva, Switzerland; ‘The 
Throne of Russia;” ‘* Mace of the House of Com- 
mons;” ‘‘ Hudson’s Bay;’’ ‘“‘ The Struggle for Mav- 
erick,” by James Franklin Fitts; ‘‘Snow Foliage,” 
Anna M. Tomkins; “ Two Good Men,” Lottie Brown; 
* Jennie,” Helen Wood Manville; “Captain Dar- 
rell’s Ward,” W. H. Macy; “Sweet Sleep,” Clio 
Stanley; ‘‘Somebody’s Fortune,” Miss Camilla Wil- 
lian; ‘* How I found my Maria,” N. P. Darling; 
‘Lost and Found,” Emma Garrison Jones; “ Faith 
Wild’s Bondage,” Frank H. Angier; *‘ The Falling 
Snow,” E. M. Creekbaum; “The Haunted House at 
Wicklow,” Arthur L. Meserve; ‘‘ Five Letters,’’ 
Mrs. M. A. Denison; * The Siege of the Log Cabin,” 
George H. Coomer; “ OUR YOUNG PEOPLE’S STORY- 
TELLER—‘Sink or Swim: or, Harry Raymond’s 
Resolve,’”? Horatio Alger, Jr.; ‘“‘A Water Cure,” 
Miss Camilla Willian; ‘‘ The Housekeeper ;” ‘‘ Curi- 
ous Matters;” ‘Facts and Fancies;” ‘‘The Horse 
Cars ”— (Humorous Illustrations ) 


Terms: $1.50 per year; seven copies, $9.00; thir- 
teen copies, $15.00. Or $1.25 for each copy where 
twelve or more copies are ordered, and a copy gratis 
for each club of twelve. It is not necessary that all 
the copies of a club should be addressed to one office, 
but may be made up from different towns. Single 
copies, 15 cents. Sold by all newsdealers. 


NEw Music.—Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 
277 Washington street, have just published the fol- 
lowing new music: ‘‘Jim the Carter Lad,’”’a song; 
** Don’t Treat a man Disdainfally,” a song; ‘ Ar- 
rangements from Wallace’s opera of Maritana;’ 
“‘Song for those who love us,” a ballad; * Praise of 
Woman Polka Mazurka;” and “ Berlin Children 
Waltz.” 


BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE—for February, 
is already on our table, and the number in question 
is certainly the finest of any of its predecessors. It 
is a literary magazine exclusively, and is unusually 
cheap for a hundred page magazine for $150 per 
year—single copies 15 cents. The Chinese scenes and 
customs, a8 John Chinaman is now “the coming 
man,” with appropriate engravings, contained in 
the present number, are richly worth a year’s sub- 
scription to any interested in the habits and man- 
ners of those most singular people. Address, Elli- 
ott, Thomes & Talbot, No. 63 Congress street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Seven copies, $9.—Newtown Gazette. 


FLAG OF OUR UNION.—This splendid family jour- 
nal enters upon its 25th volume the Ist of January, 
1870. The Flag is one of the very best of the many 
literary papers published. Its publishers (Messrs, 
Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, Boston, Mass.,) spare 
neither pains nor money to make it such. A promi- 
nent feature of the Flag is the publication of splen- 
did novelettes completed in tour numbers. Among 
its regular contributors are Geo H. Coomer, Mrs. 
R. B. Edson, James Franklin Fitts, Miss Camilla 
Willian, Anna M. Tomkins, Catharine Earnshaw, 
August Bell, W. H. Macy and hosts of others. Mr. 
Macy will continve to furnish his popular sea stories, 
which are so eagerly sought aiter. Subscription 
price only $4 00a —— and less to clubs. Specimen 
copies, 10 cents.— r County Advocate. 





Fashion and Gossip. 





THE PRINCE'S BALL AT WASHINGTON.—At the 
ball that was given to Prince Arthur, at Washing- 
ton, Mre. Grant wore a crimson velvet dress, with 
long train, the front breacth composed « f white satin, 
cut low e¢ the neck with short sleeves. The bertha 
was trimmed with narrow pipings «f white satin and 
deep point lace. Her hair was dressed with white 
japonicas and strings of pearis, with pearl necklace 
and diamond brooch and bracelet. She would have 
appeared to better advantage had her neck and ara:s 
been covered. Mre. Le Strange, with whom, by the 
way, the prince waltzed, wore a white muslin dress, 
flounces edged with white satin. Her hair was 
dressed with a tiara and aigrette of diamonds. She 
isa deviied brunette, and is possessed of a style of 
beauty that renders her very attractive, and the 
prince appeared t» think so. Mrs. Thornton, wife of 
the British minister, was attired in a heavy corded 
white silk skirt, with long train, a short blue over- 
sack, en panier, low in the neck, trimmed with white 
point lace, pearland diamond ornaments, and hair 
trimmed with natural flowers. Mrs. T. is a perfect 
English blonde, and quite good looking. Mies 
Blanche Butler, daughter of General Butler, wore a 
white Swiss skirt with long train, flounced to the 
waist, a short overskirt of blue striped silk; pearl 
and diamond jewelry. Blanche is better looking than 
her father. 

A RosstIAn LADY'S TOILET.—At a recent recep- 
tion of Madame DeCalacasy, the Russian minister's 
wife, at Washington, she was dressed in the richest 
of black velvets, made with a trein, and the loose 
Turkish sacque she wore, of the same material, was 
heavily embroidered in gold. But this rich trim- 
ming was scarcely more dazzling in effect than ber 
wealth of golden hair. This hair, which all admit is 
natural in quantity as well as hue, is of that miracu- 
lous color about which painters rave, and in looking 
at it any degree of rapture seems admissible. And jn 
a idition, this superb woman possesses a complexion 
of remarkable clearness, and a perfect form. Then, 
too, the atmosphere of courts is about her, and she 
makes one understand what innate majesty is possible 
to beauty. 

A STREET CAR INCIDENT.—This is the sort of 
thing that happens in Cincinnati street-cars:—A lady 
entered the car and seated herseif between two gen- 
tlemen. Presently one of the gentlemen glanced at 
the lady, and their eyes met. For a second each 
stared at the other. Then the gentleman uttered, 
“Why, Maud, where did you come from?” The lady 
answered, ‘ From St. Louis- just arrived—going to 
join ma at Pittsburg.” Further conversation ensued. 
“Frank, married yet?” ‘No; Maud, are you?” 
‘*No, thank God.” ‘‘ Have you stopped drinking?” 
*Haven’t touched a drop since we separated, and 
never shall.” ‘‘O, you’ve been true 10 your prom- 
ise.” ‘Yes, Maud, and can I now repeat those 
words you once forbid?” ‘ No; it isnot worth while; 
they are written in my heart.” ‘Well, then, 
you’ll——-”” Blush from the lady, and faint ‘ Yes.” 

AN ANCIENT ENGLISH LAW.— Until the year 1770 
this law was in force in England:—‘* Whoever shail 
entice into-matrimony any male subject of her msjes- 
ty’s by means of rouge, white paint, Spanish cotton, 
steel corsets, crinoline, high-heeled shoes, or false 
hips, shall be prosecuted f»r witchcratt, and the mar- 
riage declared null and void.” Isn’t it about time 
for this law to be re enacted? 





HAIR OILS. 
The freque=% use of “ oils,” “‘ bear’s grease,” “ arc- 
tusine,” ‘‘ pomades,” “ lustrals,” ‘‘ rosemary wash- 
es,” and such like, upon the hair, is a practice not to 
be commended. All of these oils and greasy pomades 
are manufactured from lard-oil and simple lard. No 
‘** bear’s grease ”’ is ever used. If it could be procured 
readily, it should not be applied to the hair, as it is 
the most rank and filthy of all the animal fats. There 
are many persons whose hair is naturally very dry 
and crisp; and in most families there isa want of 
some innocent and agreeable wash or dressing which 
may be used moderately and judiciously. The mix- 
ture which may be regarded as the most agreeable, 
cleanly and safe, is composed «f cologne epirit and 
pure castor-oil. The following isa good formula: 
Pure, fresh caswr-oil, two ounces; cologne spirit 
(ninety-five per cent.), sixteen ouncer. The oil is 
freely dissolved in the spirit, and the solution is clear 
and beautiful. It may be perfumed in any way to 
suit the tancy of the purchaser. The oil of the cas- 
tor-bean has for many years been employed to dress 
the hair, both among tbe savage and civilized na- 
tions; and it possesses properties which admirably 
adapt it to this use. It does not dry rapidly; and no 
gummy offensive residuum remains, after taking on 
all the chemical changes which oocar in all oils upon 
exposure to light and air. It is best diftused by the 
agency <f strong spirit, in which it dissclves. The 
alcohol or spirit rapidly evaporates, and does not in 
the slightest degree injure the texture of the bair. 
This preparation for dressing the hair of chiliren or 
ladies will meet nearly or quite all requirewents,e A 
cheap and very good dressing is made by dissolving 
four ounces of perfectly pure, dense glycerine in 
twelve ounces of rose-water. Glycerine evaporates 
only at high temperatures; and therefore under its 
influence the hair is retained in a moist condition for 
a long time. 
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BY FANRY STKY? 


| 
| 
What time I sit beside my chan 
| Watching the robin train its) 
Or listening to the orlole's thril | 
Three fair and stately pine tr: vt 
The hands that placed them th: . ' 
Under the daisies, and the ca: 
That watched their tardy growt 
Now view the immortal grow ' 
| 


+ Change all about them. In the 
Broad shoulders stooping, wi ' 
Lower and lower; hands, once ~*~ ' 
Grown calloused and distorte ‘ 
The eratwhile jetty tresses thic) 
Of stalwart farmer and of frv 
Yet, save for brarches spreadin + 
And added height, they ever 


teenie 1 
hoe 


! 

| And ceaselessly—when meadow ' 
Have wearied of their song an“ 
When rosy splendors stain the « ' 
Or sunset glories dapple all th es 
Or yet, when o’er old Mansfeld » 
Dark clouds hang heavy, and ‘> 
With Nature's clarion, summon... 
The clements of storm—these | 


In breezy mornings, when the v 
With whirr of locust, note of 
While chipmunks chatter In the - 
And from its gloomy fastness« : 


They swell a choral proud as tier 
Who, conquering Fame by long: : 
Stand flushed, exultant in the. ; 


At fervid noon, when cattle see) 
Of friendly trees, and, like as ~ 
Each daisy lifts ites snowy cheek 
Praying less penance from the "' - 


Their strains are soothing asthe » | 
Of bright waves breaking on a) |) 


In the gray gloaming, when coo! 

On arid highway and on dusty 
When day has hushed its noisy \ 

Of Dew and Dusk their viewk 
Their song takes words, and to t': 
By unremitting toil, the heavy |: 
Tortured with cruel fears and dai’: > 
Breathes blessed promises of futur 


And at the midnight's mystic ho 
Profound as death (save for the 
Of prowling beast, or the less lo: 
of ful whippoorwill, or+ ~ 
Broods the vast earth; when ho; ° 
(And hopeless men) by ghosts 
Throw off the trickery of smiles‘: : 
Worn through the dreary day, 5: ° 





In tears and moanings; when pa.. 
*"Gainst sleepless pillows; bodl 


Toas on their heated couches, im 
The briefest respite—begging it 
“In heaven, to which you tend, * 
per, 
“Is neither poverty, nor pain, 1: « « 
' (Remorseless shapes, that sitata' : °\ 
Nor apy evil thing can enter the: 
That city hath no need of any sh’ 
Of sun or moon to make its bor’ ~~ 
For God's dear Son—the spotless uh 
Slain on the cross for thee—he 
There is no malady nor any dyin, 


There every tear is fondly wipe 
There is no heat, nor cold, nor an 
But always day—clear, calm, ¢'. 


O pine trees, pine trees! born am: 
Cradled by soft winds, nursed by « 

A little space of time, and I shall» |: 
A sad, perhaps a last, farewell t) 

But let my feet lead where they t. ) 
Of earth's heaped treasures ric}. 

The memory of your graceful wa 
And tender songs will ever follo 
Sheldon, Vt., 1869. 
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A TRIBE OF JEWS li. 


laid before a learned society in |". 
are known as the Falashas, a: ' 
bandred and fifty thousand sov'- 
they speak an Agua dialect calle 
lina, and into this language tb 


practise polygamy. They cir: 


rification ix practised; the cbil« 
synagogues the sexes sit apart. | 
during the services. Their relig - 
to Jerusalem, but their ideas of *' 
distinct. They are wholly une 
brew, and know nothing of thee - 









tare; keep the Sabbath rigidl: 





and Thursdays; keep the ninth -: 
orate the destruction of Jerusale 









memorative sacrifices on the bol: 
the repose of the souls of the des’ 
joy equality with men; they hold 

‘wa after a servitude of six yea: - 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE PINE TREES. 


—ñ—r — 
BY FANNY STEVENS BRUCE. 


What time I sit beside my chamber window, 
Watching the robin train its young to flight, 

Or listening to the oriole's thrilling vespers, 
Three fair and stately pine trees meet my sight. 

The hands that placed them there have long been folded 
Under the daisies, and the careful eyes, 

That watched their tardy growth through many a season, 
Now view the immortal growths of paradise. 


Change all about them. In the pleasant farmhouse, 
Broad shoulders stooping, with their daily cares, 

Lower and lower; hands, once white and shapely, 
Grown calloused and distorted; silver hairs 

The erstwhile jetty tresses thickly threading 
Of stalwart farmer and of frugal dame,— 

Yet, save for brarches spreading far and farther, 
And added height, they ever stand the same. 


And ceaselessly—when meadow lark and cuckoo 
Have wearied of their song and gone to rest; 

When rosy splendors stain the cloudless orient, 
Or sunset glories dapple all the west; 

Or yet, when o’er old Mansfield's rugged forehead 
Dark clouds hang heavy, and the valleys ring 

With Nature's clarion, summoning to warfare 
The elements of storm—these pine trees sing. 


In breezy mornings, when the welkin echoes 
With whirr of locust, note of bee and bird; 
While chipmunks chatter in the forest spaces, 
And from its gloomy fastnesses is heard 
The wary fox's sharp, occasional challenge,— 
They swell a choral proud as that they raise, 
Who, conquering Fame by long or bold endeavor, 
Stand flushed, exultant in their hard-earned bays! 


At fervid noon, when cattle seek the shelter 
Of friendly trees, and, like a suffering nun, 
Each daisy lifts its snowy cheek to Heaven, 
Praying less penance from the fiery sun; 
When lips are parched, when brows and hands are fevered, 
And odorous winds flit to and fro no more,— 
Their strains are soothing as the languid murmur 
Of bright waves breaking on a tropic shore. * 


In the gray gloaming, when cool shadows settle 
On arid highway and on dusty field; 

When day has hushed its noisy voice, and spirits 
Of Dew and Dusk their viewless sceptres wield,— 

Their song takes words, and to the form, enfeebled 
By unremitting toil, the heavy breast, 

Tortured with cruel fears and dark misgivings, 
Breathes blessed promises of future rest. 


And at the midnight’s mystic hour, when silence, 
Profound as death (save for the infrequent howl 
Of prowling beast, or the less loud complaining 
Of mournful whippoorwill, or solemn owl), 
Broods the vast earth; when hopeless women, hunted 
(And hopeless men) by ghosts of care and grief, 
Throw off the trickery of smiles and glances 
Worn through the dreary day, and seek relief 


In tears and moanings; when pale faces nestle 
Gainst sleepless pillows; bodies, wrung with pain, 
Toss on their heated couches, importuning 
The briefest respite—begging it in vain! 
“In heaven, to which you tend,”! these pine trees whis- 
per, 
“Is neither poverty, nor pain, nor care ; 
(Remorseless shapes, that sit at all earth's banquets!) 
Nor apy évil thing can enter there. 


That city hath no need of any shining 
Of sun or moon to make its borders bright ; 
For God's dear Son—the spotless Lamb—thy Saviour, 
Slain on the cross for thee—he is its light. 
There is no malady nor any dying; 
There every tear is fondly wiped away ; 
There is no heat, nor cold, nor any darkness, 
But always day—clear, calm, eternal day."’ 


O pine trees, pine trees! born amid the mountains, 
Cradled by soft winds, nursed by sun and dew, 

A little space of time, and I shall murmur 
A sad, perhaps a last, farewell to you. 

But let my feet lead where they may; my portion 
Of earth’s heaped treasures rich or scanty be, 

The memory of your graceful waving branches 
And tender songs will ever follow me. 
Sheldon, Vt., 1869. 


* > 
* 


A TRIBE OF JEWS IN ABYSSINIA. 

One cf the “ Lost Tribes,” said to have been found 
in Abyssinia, is described by M. Halevy, in a paper 
laid before a learned society in France. The people 
are known as the Falashas, and they number two 
hundred and fifty thousand souls. M. Halevy says 
they epeak an Agua dialect called Falashina, or Kail- 
lina, and into this language they have translated a 
Gheez version of the Old Testament. They do not 
practise polygamy. They circumcise their male 
children on the seventh day. The institution of pu- 
rification is practised; the children are taught the 
Bible, the Psalms, prayers and sacred history. In the 
synagogues the sexes sit apart. Incense is burned 
during the services. Their religious hopesare turned 
to Jerusalem, but their ideas of Messiah are very in- 
distinct. They are wholly unacquainted with He- 
brew, and know nothing of the ceremonies instituted 
after the time of Ezra. They have a religious litera- 
ture; keep the Sabbath rigidly; fast on Mondays 
and Thursdays; keep the ninth of Ab to commem- 
orate the destruction of Jerusalem; wash before and 
say grace after eating; have a traditional mode of 
slaughtering animals for food! and practise com- 
memorative sacrifices on the holy days, and also for 
the repose of the soulsof the dead; their women en- 
joy equality with men; they hold slaves, but liberate 
them after a servitude of six years. 
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QUICKSANDS; 
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Frail Foundations for Bad Castles, 


BY HESTER EARLE. 





CHAPTER XV. 
LYDDIE'’S NEW ACQUAINTANCE, 


USS MIDDLETON’S playday 
was at an end. He regretted 
now that it had lasted eo long, 
calling himself some very hard 
names on that account. There 
are times when rough names 
hurled at one’s self are the 
spirit’s best relief, and it was 
such a time with him. Not 
that the relief so obtained is 
likely to be more than momen- 
tary, but it is something to get 
a “breathing spell” from the 
keener pain. 

On the morning after his drive 
to Westlake, Ruse took leave of 
the Mordaunts and the gay par- 
ty surrounding them. All regretted his departare, 
and urged him to stay longer—or, at least, all ex- 
cept Allegra. She was learning billiards under St. 
George’s tuition, and seemed scarcely aware that her 
cousin was guing. There was some subtle change in 
Allegra’s manner toward St. George. Geoffrey Pen- 
rbyn thought, sardonically, that she had determined 
to act upon his hint, and play for bigher game. 
However that may be, St. George’s sensibilities had 
awakened suddenly to the fact that she was a pecu- 
liarly charming girl, and he acted accordingty. This 
became obvious even before Russ went away, and he 
had the knowledge to carry with him, as a kind of 
shirt of Nessus to wrap around his heart, whose 
comfort was by no means enhanced thereby. 

The firat thing to do was to find a temporary home 
for his mother. For this purpose they went together 
into the city, whither Lyddie had already gone at an 
earlier hour, to resume her work. In passing the 
store where she tended, Mrs. Middleton recollected 
something that she wanted to say to that young 
lady, and proposed running in to have “a word” 
with her. This Russ agreed to readily. The word 
with Lyddie, like the ‘‘one word more” in a ser- 
mon, threatened to extend itself irdefinitely. It led 
to something, however—to a set cf lodgings, in fact, 
vacant in the house where Lyddie had a room—as 
she happened to mention. Luckily, these spartments 
suited Mrs. Middleton, partly because she was pre- 
determined to like them for the sake of being near 
Lyddie, and partly because they really formed a de- 
sirable residence for people seeking economy with 
comfort. 

Two days were spent in fitting up their new home. 
Some of the furniture at Westlake bad been saved 
from the fire, including the most of that in the am- 
ple parlors, together with sufficient matting, and 
table and chamber furnishings for their present snug 
quarters. 

So the place readily took on a pleasant, homelike 
air, and Mrs. Middleton, with a smile that ended in 
a sigh, declared it to be quite an epitomized West- 
lake. Russ was tired, and besides, that shirt of 
Nessus pricked him a little, but then his mother’s 
sigh pricked him too. So with an effort he roused 
hio:self for a rejoinder in his old, bantering style. 
Presently Mrs. Middleton heard Lyddie come in, and 
off she ran for her. 

‘¢Why, my dear!” she exclaimed, on seeing her; 
for Lyddie was indulging in what is popularly 
known as a good cry. ‘* What new distress is 
this?” 

*¢ It is nothing—only I got a little fright, and had 
to work it off somehow. But it is all over now.” 

** What is all over?” 

“The fright, and the crying fit too, but I really 
was very much annoyed. It was a man who had 
been drinking, I think, and I don’t know what I 
should have done if a gentleman had not interposed, 
who sent the man off, and afterward walked home 
with me, though I begged he would not take that 
trouble.” 

‘‘ What sort of a person was he—I mean the one 
who walked home with you?” 

“I can hardly tell you. He did not talk much, I 
think because he saw that I was a little fluttered by 
having a stranger with me. His manner was very 
respectful and kind.” 

“I wouldn’t quite exalt him into a hero, though, 
until I knew something more about him,” said Mre. 
Middleton, smiling; “but come with me now. I 
want to show you my abridgment of Westlake.” 

Lyddie complied, though with perceptible hesita- 
tion. Indeed, much as she loved Mrs. Middleton, 
the girl was not quite pleased with her new neigh- 
bors. She wished they had gone somewhere else to 
live, and regretted her casual mention of the apart- 
ments adjoining her own, which had brought it all 
about. Yet, such are the inconsistencies of the 
human heart, it is barely possible that if a word 
would have undone it, she could not have brought 
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herself to speak that word. She felt, indeed, that 

there was peril in her surroundings. In sober truth, 
; Russ Middleton had already disturbed her peace of 
mind more than she would have cared to own. In 
one sense she had the same reason for avoiding him 
that a burnt child has for dreading the fire, but no 
moaning child ever felt his smarts tempered with 
such sweetness as were the inner bruises of this ten- 
der-hearted girl. 

At Lyddie’s entrance, Russ sprang up from the 
sofa with outreaching hand. 

“Have yon come to admire Mother Lilliputia’s 
housekeeping arrangements?” he asked. ‘I believe 
she fancies that she has made the wilderness blossom 
like the rose. Unless you are particularly well 
stocked in superlatives, you will not begin to satisfy 
her ravenous appetite for praise.” 

“It is this young man himself who is so greedy 
for praise, is it not, Mrs Middleton?” asked Lyddie. 

** Yes, certainly; but I hope you will not gratify 
him.” 

“TT don’t intend to—or at least, only to the extent 
of saying that it is cosy and homelike.” 

‘That is what we had both agreed upon,” laughed 
Mrs. Middleton. ‘‘ It is gratifying to know that 
your opinion chimes in so exactly with our own.” — 

She then called attention to some nice little adjust- 
ments, leading her from room to room for that pur- 
pose. Lyddie admired everything, but was able, in 
one or two instances to suggest improvements, which 
were such as to give Mrs. Middleton a high idea of 
her good sense and ingenuity. . 

“You would make a nice wife for a poor man, you 
are so good for planning,” said the latter; and added, 
mischievously, ‘I think I shall have to mention it to 
my son.” 

But Mrs. Middleton’s son had just blundered out 
into the kitchen in time to hear every word, and to 
see Lyddie’s blushes too. It made him think’cf their 
first meeting, and of Gerffrey Penrbyn’s blunt 
speech on presenting him, and of Lyddie’s blushes 
then, and of Scotch roses, and beliotrope, and like- 
wise of that sentiment of his own which Geoffrey 
Penrhyn had quoted for Lyddie’s confasion, to the 
effect that he—Middleton—meant to choose a wife tor 
good sense and sweetness of temper, rather than for 
beauty. From such recollections, and others of a 
later time, which came crowding up to join them- 
selves to the troop, he was at length aroused by the 
voice of Mrs, Middleton, who’was relating, in indig- 
nant phrase, the annoyance Lyddie had encountered 
while returning from the store that evening. 

*‘ The miserable rascal!’ exclaimed Russ, excited- 
ly. ** You must not be soexposed again, Miss Lyddie. 
T can easily call for you in returning from my office, 
Don’t look doubtfal now, and try to frame up a 
protest against the trouble it will be—because I shall 
like it vastly.” 

Though her protest had been forestalled, Lyddie 
did venture upon a weak remonstrance, which was 
entirely borne down by Russ in his heartinees and 
good humor. After returning home, she blamed her- 
self for irresolution, complaining bitterly that she 
could not be trusted, and feeling through every 
thrilling vein how utterly unwise it would be for her 
to mingle in daily companionship with Russ Middle- 
ton. Yet, in spite of all, she looked forward with 
eager longing for their next evening’s walk together. 

Out of the abundance of his good nature, then, 
Russ called nightly for Lyddie, and they walked 
home together. Once, ata street corner, the latter 
saw the hero of her street adventure, to speak gran- 
diloquently of what was no great adventure, and 
allowed no great scope forheroism. She poiuted him 
out to Russ—a sallow man, with thin side-whiskers, 
dressed in cuir-colored clothes. Russ thought he had 
seen the same face before, and tried to remember 
where, but was unable to do so. 

One evening it chanced that Lyddie was detained 
at the store later than usual, and Russ, baving an 
engagement, could not wait for her. She had to go 
home alone. The evening was wet and dark, seem- 
ing the more dreary to Lyddie, it may be, in contrast 
with certain enhaloed ones, which she recalled as 
she went along. Suddenly some one clutched her 
rudely by the arm, and peered into her face. She 
uttered an exclamation of alarm, and immediately, a 
gentleman, arrayed in cuir-color, sprang forward. 
He struck off the arm that was grasping hers, im- 
parting to its owner a motion like thatcf a spent 
top. 

** This is monstrous! 1 shall walk home with you 
if you’ll allow me,” said the gentleman, offering his 
arm, which Lyddie, in her weakness and terror, 
could not refuse. “I think I have had this 
same pleasure once before. It looks as if there was a 
fate in it, don’t it—as if I was meant somehow to be 
your protector, you know.” 

‘It is a little singular,” Lyddie assented. 

She would have thought it still more singu’ar, 
perhaps, bad she known that the man who fright- 
ened her was hired to act his part by her present 
protector; but that knowledge was denied her. 

“Very singular. It looks as if Destiny meant to 
make herself mistress of ceremonies, and introduce 
us, much after this fashion. Miss—I beg your par- 
don—I learned your name at the store—Miss Pen- 
rhyn, let me make you acquainted with Mr. Roland 
Dickson. There, Miss Penrhyn, 1 wish you would 
allow me to consider myself regularly introduced. 
I’m pretty much a stranger here in Wytheburn, and 
as far as general society goes, I am willing to be; 
but I do have a longing for a woman friend—one 
good, and pure, and true, such as I know you must 
be, Every young man needs a friend of that sort, as 
a shield against temptation, and I am sure my 





mother would be grateful to you all her life, if you 
would oply take me in hand.” 

This little speech the young man rattled off quite 
glibly—very much as if he had learned it by heart, 
Lyddie thought, then chided herself for ingratitade 
and want of charity. 

“T am obliged to you for your good opinion,” she 
said. ‘* Here is the house.” 

And bere we must part,” responded Mr. Dickson, 
sighing faintly. “1 must not ask you, I suppose, 
when we pay meet again, since you are unwilling to 
grant me your friendship.” 

**T am unconscious of having expreserd such an 
unwillingness. But I have very little time for form- 
ing new acquaintances.” 

** You have your evenings, thongb, and I may call, 
may I not?” the young man questioned, eagerly. 

*“ Yes, if you like,” Lyddie fluttered out, and then 
added, ‘‘ good-night.” 

** Good-night,” Mr. Roland Dickson responded, and 
departed in a high state of satisfaction, 





CHAPTER XVI. 
MORE WOOING. 


AT the Mordaunts, in various pleasures, the sum- 
mer days flew by. To some of those present, it is 
true, the winged days were weighted like the ducks 
flown by Hazel on Godsend Island. This was es- 
pecially so tu Celeste Penrhyn, who seemed to be 
losing all her friends, though unconscious of baving 
given offence. Allegra gave her asperity for the 
fondness she had once lavished upon her. Walter 
Hazlitt avoided her. His sister treated her with the 
utmost coldness. Lord Sefton was still friendly, but 
she felt compelled to shun him as much as pcasible. 
The announcement of Lord Sefton’s marriage had 
created quite a stir in the little party, but had not 
diminished his popularity. It was known that he 
had lately written to Lady Sefton. St. George 
thought he was expecting her to join him in 
America. 

The subtle fascination which Miss Courtland bad 
all at once developed for St. George, remained in 
force. He soon became exceedingly lover-like in his 
attentions. She, on her part, had never been so gay 
and epightly, though with a certain coyness toward 
her admirer which he seemed to find vastly alluring. 
Lord Sefton became concerued about his friend, and 
ventured a remonstrance. 

** What have you to say against her?” St. George 
demanded in return. 

“She is not to be trusted. And, besides, she is a 
kleptomaniac.” 

‘‘Take care. You cannot prove what you say.” 

**Tcan. It is as true as gospel. Her kleptomania 
is for men’s hearte.”’ 

“O, gammon! She is not to blame for being ad- 
mired.’”’ 

“She is mercenary, toc. You saw how she en- 
couraged Middleton until it was known that he had 
lost his property.” 

** Miss Courtland told me all about that. She did 
fancy herself in love with her cousin, until she dis- 
covered that he had an entanglement with some low | 
girl. That brought her to her senses, and she found 
that she did not really care for him in the way she 
had thought she did.” 

“It was a fortunate escape- for one of them.” 
Lord Setton added this last under his breath. The 
supplementary remark did not reach St. George. 

“Yes, certainly. Very fortunate,” said the latter. 

‘* How far has the affair progressed, if ome may 
ask? Have you determined to marry ber?” 

** Yes; if she will have me. I have not asked her, 
but I will to-day.” 

1 hope her family escutcheon is all right. Your 
stately mother would not welcome her very cor- 
dially else.” 

**Courtland is as proud a family name as our 
own” 

“You seem to be armedat all points. There is 
no use in talking to you,I see. One might as well 
shot a garden gate to keep the mosquitos ont. I 
wish, though, old f-llow, that you could see the girl 
with my eyes.” 

“1 am quite satisfied to use my own.” 

“* Well, perhaps you are right, and l wrong. We'll 
not quarrel about it. There she is now, tripping it 
down the lawn, and looking about her, high and low, 
for you. I’vea great mind—” laying-his hand upon 
the door key—*‘ to make youa prisoner. Just fancy 
my lady's disappointment if she should find herself 
left to a solitary walk. But I will be merciful and 
let you go. Pray remember that there are stairs 
leading to the lower hall, and don’t try to effect the 
descent at a single leap.” 

“I am not quite impatient enough for that,” 
laughed St. George, who, however, despite his 
friend’s raillery, followed Allegra at a rather rapid 


pace. 

Their walk lasted an hour or more—a delicious 
fragment of time to St. George. When it was ended, 
the important question, “ Will you be mine?”—not 
verbatim, but in effect— had been asked, and the an- 
swer, “‘I will be yours,” retarned. 

* Love me, Ulric. Love me. I have no one in the 
world but you,” Allegra murmured, cooingly, and 
then her head went down upon his shoulder, and the 
pair succeeded in making a very pretty tableau of 
themselves—that is, if one has a taste for the tender 
in such an exbibition. 

Of course, Ulric vowed that he would love her as 
woman never was loved before. Then Allegra, bav- 
ing shown her talent for sentiment, became arch and 
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teasing, and fairly set St. George’s head in a whirl 
because of her beauty, and gayety, and piquancy, 
and tenderness. 
“If woman lost us Eden, such 
As she alone restore it,"’ 


was in his thoughts, And she was all the while 
thinking, ‘‘ Will he press on the marriage? He is 
80 slow—slow—and three weeks of the six are gone 
already.” 

On returning to her room, Allegra informed Ce- 
leste, in a lofty, disdainfal way, of her engagement. 

“I am very glad!” cried Celeste. 

* You needn’t be. It was not for your benefit that 
I took him,” was the tart response. 

“Of course not. It is for your happiness that Iam 
glad. St. George is so noble and splendid.” 

‘* It is to be hoped that he’ll not turn out to be al- 
ready married, as another noble and splendid gen- 
tleman once did.” 

With this Parthian shot, she turned away to the 
window, and began drumming on the pane. Celeste, 
smarting under her words, almost resolved to leave 
Miss Courtland altogether, and beg Lyddie to get her 
something to doin astore. Almost—but not quite. 
She was not one to whom the vigorous execution of a 
resolve is easy. She could think up stupendous 
schemes, but to reduce them to practice required a 
promptness and energy in which she was lacking. 
Now, therefore, instead of making the spirited dec- 
laration that the place of companion in Miss Allegra 
Courtland’s household was vacant, she stole off to 
the most unfrequented part of the grounds, where, 
in a tangle of hackmetacs, and brakes, and wild hop 
vines, she let out her pent-up sobs. Suddenly the 
vines, hanging in a leafy scresn from the trees, were 
pushed aside, and Geoffrey Penrhyn stood before her. 

“What is the matter?” he asked, abruptly. “Is 
it a case of 
* Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair?’ ’’ 


‘TI am very unhappy,” confessed Celeste. 

“* Friend after friend departs. Who hath not lost 
a friend?’ I seem to have struck a vein of quotation 
to-day, though I don’t intend to work it very far. 
You, I think, have lost a friend or two lately, have 
you not?” 

“Do you know why they are all turning against 
me 80?” 

“How can I tell? That you may the better value 
those remaining, perhaps.” 

“TI do value Lyddie more than I ever did before, 
and I never tried so hard to be good and unselfish as 
T have lately, and—” sobbing—“ I never was so un- 
happy.” 

“ Marry me, and I will make you happy. No one 
shall dare to be unkind to you then. For my love 
shall shield you.” 

“I hoped you had given up that idea. I shall 
no vor 

“Stop. You shall not speak it. I will not be re- 
fused. I have sworn it by all the powers of good and 
evil!” he burst forth, a fierce excitement blazing in 
his eyes, while his forehead grew purple with knotted 
veins. 

Celeste cowered back aghast at his vehemence. 

“TI was willing to wait, and I have waited,” he 
went on presently. ‘‘I have worked, too, for my 
end. Because I could not bear to see you left utterly 
destitute, I sent you to Miss Courtlend. Sheconsent- 
ed to play the Lady Bountiful, and overdid the 
thing. That 1 think was to spite Lyddie by setting 
you against her. I don’t know why, but she certain- 
ly has a spite against Lyddie. If you had been wil- 
ling to give up your sister altogether, I dare say Miss 
Courtland would have continued to favor you. As it 
is, she is anxious to be rid of you. At one time, I 
suppose you had hopes of Lord Sefton. ‘The best 
planned schemes o’ mice and men gang aft agley.’ 
That scheme of yours went agley. If it had not, I 
should have found a way to disturb it. Walter 
Hazlitt was left to you then. He had won your 
gratitude, and was ing fair way of winning your 
love. I told him in plain words that you had been 
engaged to me a year, and that the engagement was 
concealed to gratify your love of flirting. He did not 
more than half believe me, and he asked Allegra. 
She supported my assertion, and set off the unami- 
able traits in your character with such embellish- 
ments that he despises you now as much as he once 
loved you. Now what will you do when you leave 
Miss Courtland? for leave her you must, and soon. 
Lyddie would probably take you home, but the poor 
girl is overworked now. The additional care would 
work her into her grave. By marrying me, you can 
give her a home and the rest she needs. If you 
don’t, she will die soon, and you will be responsible 
for it, since you would not put out a hand to lighten 
her burdens. I have set the matter plainly before 
you, that you may see how much in earnest Lam. It 
is true, some of my measures have not been quite 

straightforward, but, befure God, Celeste, I have re- 
frained from doing things so much worse—to which I 
was sorely tempted in the madness of my love for 
you—that I feel like boasting that I have washed my 
hands in innocency. Now auswer me. When shall 
I have my wife?” 

“I am very sorry, Geoffrey—since you have eet 
your heart upon it so—” Celeste began, in a shaking 
voice—“ but your wife I can never—” 

**Stop!” he commenced again, almost in a shriek. 

He tried to go on, but produced only a confused 
muttering. A sudden change came over his face. 
He seemed to be suffocating, and, after struggling 
ineftectually for breath, fell prostrate in a fit. 


tunate enough to encounter Mr. Mordaunt and St. 
George before going far. To them she explained as 
well as she could, in her agitation, what had hap- 
pened, and they at once went back with her. He 


directly that he was dying. They lifted him gently 
up, wiped the foam from his lips, the dampness from 
his brow. Celeste knelt beside him, and tried to 
chafe some warmth into his icy hands. At this the 
look of ghastly pain left his face, and a smile came 
instead. His mouth worked, but no sound came, 
though Celeste bent down close to listen—so close 
that his lips touched her cheek. 

The smile remained upon his face when he was 
dead. He was carried home to Penrhyn Farm, 
which estate he had bought soon after the death of 
the former owner, and thither Lyddie and Celeste 
followed him to his burial. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MR. DICKSON AGAIN. 


THE dead man’s affairs were found to be in excel- 
lent order. His wealth was even greater than any 
one had supposed. There was no will, and Celeste 
and Lyddie were the only relatives. Consequently 
their days of poverty and dependence were over. 

Celeste’s late anger against Allegra had died out 
meanwhile, and she wished to take such a leave of 
her as their old relations seemed to warrant; but 
Allegra responded only in a sullen, resentful manner. 
It seemed as if the change in her recent favorite’s 
circumstances had embittered Miss Courtland against 
her. Celeste would gladly have had it otherwise, but 
she felt that any renewal of their old friendship was 
past hoping for. 

The sisters determined to live at the Farm. The 
old housekeeper and servants had been retained, and 
most of the old furniture. After a few days at home, 
the girls could hardly realize that they had ever 
been away—that the last year, with its trials and 
changes, was not all a dream. 

Lyddie’s garden had been kept up, and beds of 
brilliant bloom gave her kindly welcome. She felt 
like embracing her old favorites. I am notsure that 
she did not slyly kiss some of them, upon bending 
down to inhale their fragrance. One morning, hav- 
ing planned to go into Wytheburn, she cut and ar- 
ranged some of her choicest flowers, intending to 
take them to Mrs. Middleton. She was just putting 
on her bonnet, thinking that Russ usually went to 
the office about that time, and wondering how he got 
on with his law case—for the young man had been 
fortunate enough to find business almost immedi- 
ately—when Celeste came up to tell her that there 
was a caller for her down stairs, “Such a sleek- 
looking young man—all ashine from top to toe, and 
smelling of bergamot and bear’s grease, just like a 
barber’s shop.” 

“It must be Mr. Dickson,” said Lyddie, coloring 
slightly beneath her sister’s questioning glance. 
“Thope he don’t belong in any way to the Mrs. 
Dickson that lives with Allegra, for that woman is 
the very old cat.” 

“T don’t think he does. He did mea service once, 
and, indeed, twice, when some rude person annoyed 
me in the street. Afterward he called on me two or 
three times, but I did not think of his following me 
here.” 

**Do you like him?” 

“TI think he is a very worthy young man—moral 
and high-principled, and all that.” 

“QO! He is all that, ishe? It isa relief to know 
that he is not a beggarly adventurer. I certainly 
suspected that he might be.” 

You judged him unfairly then,’’ replied Lyddie, 
reddening slightly. 

O, well. Don’t keep Bergamot waiting. I really 
hope you will not die of him, in aromatic pain,’ 
Celeste declared, wickedly, in leaving the room. 
Lyddie removed her bonnet, and went down to the 
parlor. The young man had been indulging himself 
in eating cassia-buds, of which, in hastily withdraw- 
ing his hand from his pocket, he scattered a plentiful 
quantity upon the carpet. The hand thus released, 
met Lyddie’s by way of adjunct to a warm greeting. 
‘*T am glad to see you again,”’ he affirmed. “ Never 
was 80 glad in my life. I have been away, and have 
but just got back. I hope it is not true—what they 
told me in Wytheburn—that you have had a fortune 
fall to you.” 

“ Yes—it is true,” replied Lyddie, wondering a 
little. 

“IT don’t like it at all. I confess I am disappointed. 
I wanted you to owe all that to me. I have pleased 
myself with thinking how happy I would make you— 
no work—fine house—splendid furniture—splendid 
everything. It is selfish, I know, but I am dis- 
appointed.” 

“Mr. Dickson!’ 

I meant when you should be my wife—that is 
when I hoped to do all this for you. The murder is 
out now. Llove you. You hold my destiny in your 
hands.”’ 

With sudden archness, Lyddie put up a pair of 
plump little hands, and looked through them, as if 
to see what the object they were accused of holding 
was like. ‘‘I don’t see anything that looks like a 
destiny,’’ she said, demurely. 

Mr. Dickson fidgeted, changed color, and ate a cas- 
sia-bud before speaking again. 

** You surely do not mean to trifle with me?” he 
said, then. ‘I have said to myself repeatedly, ‘This 
girl is no trifier. Here is a woman, untouched by the 





In great alarm, Celeste ran for help. She was for- 











fall. Miss Penrhyn, at least, is too true to win hearts 


for thesake of mocking them. Miss Lyddie Penrhyn 
| is by far too noble to wreck a man’s happiness for the 
sake of bepluming her own vanity.’ It isto such a 


Penrhyn—Lyddie—shall I not say my Lyddie?” 

“Ono,” cried Lyddie. “Ido not love you—pray 
forgive me. 1 have not meant to—to wreck your 
| happiness.” 
| “You say you do not love me. I was prepared to 
| hear that, after something I heard a rascally lawyer 
in the city—Middleton, I think his name was—say 
yesterday. It is no more than fair that you should 

know. His cronies were some of them talking of 

what a good investment you would be now that you 
have got your share of the Penrhyn property, and 
this young puppy—tbis Middleton—offered to bet, I 
don’t remember how much—that you would not 
marry a soul of them, because you had done him the 
honor to fall in love with him, without his giving so 
much as a hint that it would be agreeable.” 

“Is this true?” asked Lyddie, winding and un- 
winding her watch-chain about her left forefinger. 

TI only wish it was not, for the honor of the race 
I belong to. Lyddie, I want to see the conceit taken 
out of that man. I want him to see that there is one 
of his sex who can appreciate you, and that you don’t 
mean to wear the willow for him. If you will marry 
me, I can wait for your love. Patience on a monu- 
ment was, I think, an ancestress of mine. Will 
you?” 

TI will,” affirmed Lyddie, her face assuming for 
the moment a look of stern resolve, such as would 
not have done discredit to Charlotte Corday, when 
she entered the apartment where sat the citizen 
Marat. 

TI see. It will cost you something, but you will 
forget that, when you see what a model husband I 
am. The wedding-day may be soon, 1 hope?” 

“If you wish it—yes.” 
** In a week from now?” 





ened to something intensely disagreeable, 


wedding-day, and I have set my heart upon it’s be- 
ing then.” 

I will tell you to-morrow. Just now I am giddy 
and unsettled. I wish to be alone.” 

** You will give me a good-by kiss? No?” as Lyd- 
die shrank away from him, with a burning face. 
Well, good-night without the kiss, then. You see 
I am the most unexacting fellow in the world.” 

He shook Lyddie’s hand; drew on one glove; slap- 
ped the girl’s pallid cheek with its fellow; said he 
supposed he must go, and went. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A RECOGNITION.—CONFESSIONS OF A GRACELESS 
BEAUTY. 


ALLEGRA’s anxiety regarding St. George’s appre- 
hended slowness was speedily removed. He was as 
urgent for a speedy marriage as she could desire. 
Mrs. Mordaunt begged to have the wedding there, 
and Allegra, after proper display of coy reluctance, 
finally consented. All were in a flatter of anticipa- 
tion, and preparations went on apace. 
On the morning preceding that appointed for the 
wedding Lord Sefton received information that his 
wife had arrived in New York. He at once set off to 
meet her, eager as a lover, now that he had turned 
his thoughts to her. 
** We shall be back in time to witness your execu- 
tion,” he assured St. George, speaking after the man- 
ner of men. 
That evening the betrothed pair enjoyed a moon- 
light drive. I do not know that any philosopher has 
ever inquired into the latent cause, but there is un- 
doubtedly a natural affinity between moonlight and 
sentiment. Under the influence of this softening 
combination St. George unbent as he never had done 
before. He was very tender and confidential, striv- 
ing to lay bare his heart before this girl whom he was 
to marry on the morrow. 
‘Perhaps I ought to have told you before, my 
own,” he said, finally, “that you are not, in strict 
truth, my first love. Once I imagined that my ever- 
lasting destiny was dependent upon a pair of blue 
eyes, and a tangle of sunny curls—these of course, 
with their usual adjuncts. I can smile about it now,. 
but it was a very serious affair to me then. I only 
mention it, dearest, betause I wish that there should 
be entire confidence between us. It seems to me that 
anything like reserve between those connected as we 
are to be, is incompatible with happiness. I am sure 
it will be your wish, as it certainly will be mine, to 
have no veiled temple in the heart of either whose 
entrance is forbidden to the other.” 
**T shall never think of having any secrets from 
you,” Allegra answered sweetly; and St. George 
thanked her for the assurance in a way that lovers 
have. But she gave him no confidence in return, 
though at that very moment her heart was wailing 
for a love she had willfully cast aside—for the love of 
Russ Middleton. She knew that she was deceiving 
St. George cruelly. But for that she felt no regrets. 
Her pain was all for herself. If unselfishness ever 
had a growth in this girl’s heart, it had long ago per- 
ished 

“In its fair unfolding beauty, 
Fading like flowers that know not how to bloom."* 


When they returned from their drive, Lord Sefton 
came out of the parlor to meet them. 





** She is the most lovely woman living,” he whis- 


, Should grow indifferent to her. I was not so happy on 
| my wedding day as I am to-night.” 
| Woman—to you, in fact—that I address myself—Miss | 


“Come inand see my wife. You two ought to be 
was still gasping feebly for breath, but the men saw | 


and sweet as a iiiy, stood up to receive them. 
if desirous of saaxing her escape. 

clear, bell-like voice. 

land,” Lord Sefton interposed. 


a half ago in Paris. Miss Sands was with her at the 
time, in the capacity, I believe, of a companion.” 


St. George demanded sternly. 


the manner in which it is received, but it is the truth. 
Ask Miss Sands herself if it is not!” 


within him. If ever conviction was written upon a 
face it was upon hers. 


mature. 1 was to have had two weeks longer of 
grace—just to sweeten the honeymoon,” with a jar- 
ring laugh. 

His agitation was pitiable to see. 


possible.” 


pered to St. George; ‘‘I cannot imagine how I ever 
Then to Allegra, 
Mesdames Damon and Pythias, I suppose.” 
They went in directly. A beautifal woman, fair 
gra changed color on seeing her, and half op 
“You here, Miss Sands?” said Lady Sefton, in a 
“You are mistaken, Carrie. This is Miss Court- 


‘That cannot be. Miss Courtland died a year and 


* Lady Sefton, do you know what you are saying?” 


- “Something very unpleasant, I am afraid, from 
St. George looked at Allegra, and his heart sank 


‘* What is your name?” he asked, unsteadily. 

“ Olive Sands.” 

“Then you are a li—a cheat.” 

“T know it, though the discovery is a little pre- 


“Can this bs true?” St. George inquired slowly. 
“It is generally safe to infer that what exists is 


** Why have you done this?” 


*O no!” cried Lyddie, like one who is just awak- 


O yes—to please me, you know. To tell you the 
truth, that will be the anniversary of my mother’s 


“I was poor;I wanted to berich. The tendency 
of poverty is to cramp—to restrain. 1 wanted free- 
dom. I was ambitious. I wanted position. The 
heiress of Riverview died. It was necessary to fill the 
vacancy. I chose to do so by assuming the place 
myself.” 

**To whom did the place rightfully belong?” 

To Lyddie Penrhyn.” 

‘One thing more. Do you or do you not love the 
man you were to have married to-morrow?” 
“Idonot. The only motive influencing me in this, 
as in the other matter, was ambition.” 

“False in all things—false to the very core! O 
what a goodly outside falsehood hath,” groaned St. 
George. 

“It is a deplorable state of things, isit not? But 
there is no use in croaking about it,” Allegra re- 
torted mockingly. ‘‘ Do you want to know the par- 
ticulars of the affair? They might work in bandily, 
supposing you should want to write out the case for 
the newspapers, and now that I have been put into 
the confessional, I may as well make a clean breast 
of it. I need not begin very far back, as I suppose 
you are not anxious to hear the experiences of my 
childhood, though some of them are worth relating. 
When I was a girl of fifteen I was presented with a 
stepmother, and a young cub of a stepbrother 
thrown in. Candor compels me to admit that I was 
not particularly grateful for either gift. Five years 
ago, a ‘matrimonial infelicity’ arose in our family, 
resulting in the divotce of its respected pater and 
mater-familias. My father died not long afterwards. 
My stepmother resumed her former name—Mrs. 
Dickson—and went to Riverview as housekeeper. 

Mrs. Courtland soon fell into ill. health, and it was 
thought best to provide a companion for her daugh- 
ter, Miss Allegra Courtland. Mrs. Dickson got the 
place for me, I don’t know why, for there was no 
love lust between us. but I suppose she thought she 
could have more influence over me than a stranger, 
and she was very simbitious of influence in the house- 
hold. Miss Courtland soon became very much at- 
tached tome. I knew all the tamily affairs, and was 
in fact,one of the family. By-and-by her health 
failed also, and both invalids were ordered abroad. 
They went to Paris. I accompanied them, of course. 
They could not have done without me atall. It was 
at Paris that they bocame acquainted with Mrs. Car- 
oline Saxe, who turns out to be Lady Sefton. She 
and the Courtlands became very good friends I be- 
lieve. Allegra did not live very long after we arrived 
—not more than three or four months. Her death 
was a great blow to her mother, who failed rapidly 
after that. If Allegra had been the last to die, she 
would have willed the property to me; I am sure of 
it. Mrs, Courtland aid not like me so well. She 
willed it to Lyddie Penrhyn—a distant relative of her 
own—though she had none nearer of kin. Failing of 
an heir in thie giri—wno might be dead for aught 
Mrs. Courtland knew—the property was to go to her 
late husband’s nephew, Russ Middleton. Two days 
after the will was made Mrs. Courtland died. I an- 
nounced her death to her agent at Riverview, but I 
did not think it necessary to mention that Allegra 
was also deceased. In fact I signed myself Allegra 
Courtland. ‘I was fast recovering,’ I wrote, ‘but 
Olive Sands was dead.’ Allegra’s handwriting and 
mine were almost exactly alike, so that I was safe 
from detection on that score. From Paris, I went to 
England. Travelling as the wealthy Miss Courtland, 
and beautifal, too, 1 was treated with marked dis- 
tinction. On returning to America, I did not think 
it advisable, as you may suppose, to go back to River- 
view. I had heard of the Middletons. In Boston I 
saw Russ, though he, I think, did not see me. It oc- 
curred to me that it would be a pleasant pastime to 
cultivate my relations—the Middletons. SoI went 
to Westlake. Russ was very kind. He gave himself 
up to amusing me. One day he took me into Wythe- 

burn. In astore that we entered there, 1 saw my 
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to me again. 
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tepmother’s cab, Roland Dicksor 
; He had heard th: 
dead, and was sharp enough to o~ 
thing uncommon mast be in prop 
pretty acourately what it was, or 
quiry, that the young lady visiting 
Allegra Courtland. Pretty soon b- 
We coukin’t agree on the money ¥ 
and he came several times. Fir - 
terms. His mother was to act ash 
and he was to receive 4 certain sur : 
out of America, Our interviews ! 
and reported to Russ Middleton. ‘' «: 
was necessary to make up a lie—n' ; 
me. It proved satisfactory, and | 

rid of the cub altogether, bat |: 


He had contrived « 


upon the information that Lyddie * 
Courtiand’s next of kin, and he « 
be a good investment for him ton - 
considerate enough to warn me © 
throw up his bargain with wmo. - 
weeks to provide for myself, I th: 
better employ the time than in « 
husband, There, you have the » 
the confessions, if you please, of a‘ 
for my beauty, at least, is my own. 
She laughed—a bitter, reckler- 
suddenly, and left the room. 


CHAPTER XIX 
EXEUNT OMNES. 


Russ MIpDLEeTON had found wv: 
believing in his ability, though it » 
had given him a case to Manage a! ~ 
so exhaustively, that he had little -- 
for mourning over a disappointed © 
have no doubt he would have been ' 
Aman may make himself misera 
infelicity, if he only give his mince - 
had not the time todo. Conseque 
able to present him in the excer’."~ °~’ 
character of a broken-hearted lov: 
itis true, thoughts cf Allegra wo: 
selves when sleep would have do 
good. But after a season of buffetin 
sweet restorer” usually got ther 
the young man was really surprie 
80 little on account of his hopeless 
Something else surprised him 
that he missed Lyddie Penrhyn * 
return to Penrbyn Farm. 

To Russ Middleton in bis office, « 
authorities on a doubtful point in © 
tered Allegra—with a strange, | 
showing in her face and manner. 
Middleton started up from his © 
and recollected that this should bi ~ 
“You here — to-day — Allegra. 


·I have come back to you, Rus: 
St. George, Are you glad to see! 


** If you are honorably free,” sa’ r 
—with asudden recollection tha’ aes 
had discarded him fora wealthier ~~ 

“ Do you still love me?”—passin,  ~ 
expression of his gladness. 

“ Yes.” 

“Then we will be happy yet,  — 
have loved you all the while; but 
me to-day—now—while Love t 
under his feet.” 

“Allegra,” said Russ, “ you are 


I doubt if you are quite yourself.” 
* You will not take me, then—y 
I might have known it. All yo . 
your grand passion—it was all a 6! 
faith in man. I should have expe 
think I might trust you, Russ,” - 
first had taken an injured, resent! 
with pathetic appeal. 

Russ felt the appeal in every thr’ 
more the cup was within her gre 
was very near his lips, but the offi: 
open noiselessly, and St. George : 
cheek blanched, and she retrea! 
seeming terror. He took no heed 
no more than if she had been & 
against which her involantary re! 
her. He gave a folded paper into 
hand. 


opened the . 


“You will do well to read this, 
gravely ; “ it is a statement to whi: 
natures it contains listened last 
which concerns your family in #0 
specte. I believe it reports accurs 
of one Olive Sands, who for purpor 
assumed to be your cousin—Allegr 

Russ looked, as he certainly we 
Without a word, he 


When that was done, b 
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who watched him with dilating « . 
which she quailed. 

“ Miss Sands,” he said with cold , 
little plot seems to have been unfo 
tell me where Mrs. Courtiand’s wi . 

She stood a moment wavering, ' 
paper from her pocket, and viciou 
The fragments she flang upon the}. 
with her feet. That done, with a. 
she swept out of the office. She k 
same day, and the following day # 
where, baving exbausted what mor 
upon the valuables sbe carried w 
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stepmother’s cub, Roland Dickson. He saw me too, 
unfortunately. He had heard that Olive Sands was 
dead, and was sharp enough to conclude that some- 
thing uncommon must be in progress. He guessed 
pretty accurately what it was, on learning, by in- 
quiry, that the young lady visiting at Westlake was 
Allegra Courtland. Pretty soon he came to see me. 
We couldn’t agree on the money value of bis silence, 
and he came several times. Finally we came to 
terms. His mother was to act as housekeeper for me, 
and he was to receive a certain sum yearly—and live 
out of America. Our interviews bad been observed, 
and reported to Russ Middleton. To explain them it 
was necessary to make up a lie—not a hard thing for 
me. It proved satisfactory, and I thought I had got 
rid of the cub altogether, but lately he appeared 
to me again. He had contrived somehow to stumble 
upon the information that Lyddie Penrhyn was Mrs. 
Courtland’s next of kin, and he concluded it would 
be a good investment for him to marry her. He was 
considerate enough to warn me that he meant to 
throw up his bargain with me, and gave mea few 
weeks to provide for myself. I thoughtI could not 
better employ the time than in securing a wealthy 
husband, There, you have the whole history now— 
the confessions, if you please, of a Graceless Beauty— 
for my beauty, at least, is my own.” 

She laughed—a bitter, reckless laugh—wheeled 
suddenly, and left the room. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
EXEUNT OMNES. 


Ross MIDDLETON had found work todo. A friend, 
believing in his ability, though it was as yet untried, 
had given him a case to manage at which he worked 
so exhaustively, that he had little surplus vigor left 
for mourning over a disappointed love. Otherwise I 
haye no doubt he would have been properly wretched. 
Aman may make himself miserable over any little 
infelicity, if he only give his mind to it. This Russ 
had not the time todo. Consequently I shall be un- 
able to present him in the exceedingly interesting 
character of a broken-hearted lover. Now and then, 
itis true, thoughts cf Allegra would intrude them- 
selves when sleep would have done him much more 
good. But after a season of buffeting, “ tired Nature’s 
sweet restorer ” usually got the mastery. In truth 
the young man was really surprised that he suffered 
80 little on account of his hopeless passion. 

Something else surprised him likewise. It was 
that he missed Lyddie Penrhyn so much, after her 
return to Penrhyn Farm. 

To Russ Middleton in his office, consulting learned 
authorities on a doubtful point in law, suddenly en- 
tered Allegra—with a strange, intense excitement 
showing in her face and manner. 

Middleton started up from his desk to meet her, 
and recollected that this should be her wedding-day. 

“You here— to-day — Allegra. What does this 
mean?” 

**T have come back to you, Russ. I am free from 
St. George. Are you glad to see me?” 

** If you are honorably free,” said Russ doubtfally 
—with asudden recollection that not long ago she 
had discarded him for a wealthier suitor. 

* Do you still love me?”—passing by the conditional 
expression of his gladness. 

“ Yes.” 

“Then we will be happy yet, I love you so. I 
have loved you all the while; but yon had better take 
me to-day—now—while Love tramples Ambition 
under his feet.” 

- ” said Russ, “ you are strangely excited. 
I doubt if you are quite yourself.” 

* You will not take me, then—you do not love me. 
I might have known it. All your protestations— 
your grand passion—it wasallasham. There is no 
faith in man. I should have expected it. YetI did 
think I might trust you, Russ,” her voice which at 
first had taken an injured, resentful tone, falling off 
with pathetic appeal. 

Russ felt the appeal inevery thrilling nerve. Once 
more the cup was within her grasp. Once more it 
was very near his lips, but the office door was pushed 
open noiselessly, and St. George entered. Allegra’s 
cheek blanched, and she retreated betore him in 
seeming terror. He took no heed of her presence— 
no more than if she had been a fly upon the wall 
against which her involuntary retreat had brought 
her. He gave a folded paper into Russ Middleton’s 


“You will do well to read this,” St. George said, 
gravely ; “it is a statement to which those whose sig- 
Datures it contains listened last evening, and one 
which concerns your family in some important re- 
spects. I believe it reports accurately the confession 
of one Olive Sands, who for purposes of her own has 
assumed to be your cousin—Allegra Courtland.” 

Russ looked, as he certainly was, greatly startled. 
Without a word, he opened the paper and read it 
through. When that was done, he gave the woman, 
who watched him with dilating eyes, a look before 
which she quailed. 

“ Miss Sands,” he said with cold politeness, “‘ your 
little plot seems to have been unfortunate. Can you 
tell me where Mrs. Courtland’s will is to be found?” 

She stood a moment wavering, then drew a sealed 
paper from her pocket, and viciously tore it across. 
The fragments she flung upon the floor, and trampled 
with her feet. That done, with a grand tragedy air 
she swept out of the office. She left Wytheburn the 
same day, and the following day sailed tor Calif rnia, 
where, having exbausted what morey she could raise 














upon the stage. Her first appearance was quite a 
“hit,” and it was predicted that she would havea 
brilliant career. It soon appeared, however, that the 
popularity of the fair debutante was owing rather to 
her beauty than to her histrionic talent. She has 
never risen above the level of a third or fourth rate 
actress, in which position, with no regret—except for 
womanhood so debased—we leave her. 

As soon as he was left alone, Russ Middleton, with 
the torn will and a copy of Olive Sands’s confession, 
set off for Penrhyn Farm. 

When he arrived, Celeste, who had been sitting 

under one of the ‘ broad-armed elms” on the lawn, 
came forward to meet him. Her pretty face wore a 
very decided frown, which even her half smile of rec- 
ognition did not quite remove. 
I am glad you have come,” she said. *‘I want to 
ask you something. Did you tell some fellow that 
Lyddie had bestowed her heart upon you without so 
much as a hint that it would be agreeable?” 

“That is to say—am I a contemptible, dastardly 
liar? I certainly hope not.” 

**Then you did not say so. 1 was sure of it. That 
bergamoted Dickson just made it up because he 
thought—well no matter what he thought. At any 
rate, Lyddie has promised to marry him, and I am 
just as miserable about it as I can be. Lyddie isa 
great deal too good—”’ 

** You don’t mean,” interrupted Russ, “ that the 
scoundrel! has really got her promise to marry him!” 

“Yes, he has,” with indignant emphasis. ‘It 
wasn’t right, was it, but I listened yesterday—just for 
fan. I thought I should hear something to tease 
Lyddie about—and I heard more than I had counted 
upon.” 

** Where is Lyddie now?” 

“In the parlor, and Bergamot is with her. He 
wants to be married in a week, and she promised to 
decide to-day.” 

**T think I can help her to & decision. Come,” said 
Russ, striding on hastily. 

Roland Dickson’s sallow face became ashen-gray 
when Russ and Celeste came in. There was an an- 
gry lustre in the eye of the former, and a look, half 
expectant half defiant, on the face of the latter, 
which he felt boded ill to himself. In Lyddie’s cheek 
the quick color came and receded. She acknowledged 
Middleton’s presence only by a distant bow. 

“‘ Will you have the goodness to tell me when I 
used the choice language about this young lady which 
you reported to her yesterday?” Kuss demanded, his 
stern eye fixed piercingly upon the quailing Dickson. 

“* I—I don’t know.”’ 

“ That is unfortunate. But you probably remem- 
ber exactly what I said. I should like to hear you 
repeat it now.” 

The young man reddened to the roots of his hair. 
He seemed to have no words at hiscommand. Russ 
turned away from him with an expressive look, which 
Dick Swiveller would perhaps have called a ‘‘ stag- 
gerer.” 

“* Miss Lyddie, I am sorry that you should have be- 
lieved 1 could speak disrespectfully of you.” 

“‘ Pray forgive me,” entreated Lyddie, penitently. 

“Certainly, if you will never do so again. And 
now here is a confession—that of one Olive Sands—” 
with a look at Dickson—“ which I should like you to 
read. It may interfere with a late arrangement to 
which you have consented, but I hope you will not be 
very much disappointed.” 

Dickson fidgeted with his seals, ate a handful of 
cassia buds and choked himself in doing so, coughed, 
wiped his eyes with a highly scented handkerchief, 
and coughed again; then he arose, and with an effort 
‘at dignity which fell pitiably short of the mark, he 
swaggered to the door. 

* It doesn’t look as if I’m likely to be wanted here,” 
he'turned back tosay. ‘Our little arrangement, I 
suppose, Miss Lyddie, is knocked in the head, and 
you may marry the d—1 if you like. I wont trouble 
you with putting in any prior claims.” 

The door opened then with ajerk, and he swag- 
gered out. They had seen the last of him. Celeste 
embraced her sister and ran away hastily. She 
wanted to give vent to her gladness in a small storm 
of tears. i 

Lyddie meanwhile had finished reading the written 
paper which Russ placed inter hands. 

*‘ The will—is it safe?” she asked, a little anxiously. 

‘+ T have it here,” replied Russ. ‘*I suppose you 
will like it to be given to your lawyer.” 

“‘T shall have nothing to do with it. The property 
rightfully belongs to Mr. Courtland’s heirs. Don’t 
try to change my decision. It will be quite useless. 
Celeste and I have all the money we can manage 
now.” 

*‘ This must not be,” said Russ. 

“It must be. I am sure the law cannot compel 
one to accept property one does not want.” 

**But suppose,” said Russ earnestly, ‘‘ suppose 
some one who has learned to regard you as the no- 
blest, the truest and most generous of women—who 
has learned to love you as such, deeply and tenderly 
—suppose, in short, that I love you, and am willing to 
help you manage this property which you say you do 
not want—will you take it—and me?” 

“© Yes,” replied Lyddie, the light of a great happi- 
ness shining in her hazel eyes. 

Of course Russ was now a constant visitor at the 
Farm. One day Walter Hazlitt came with him. In 
the course of his call, certain explanations ensued, 
which brought about another engagement—that of 
Celeste and himself. It was arranged that the mar- 
riage of these two couples should take place early in 





the fall, and here, at least, there was no “slip be- 


upon the valuables she carried with her, she went | tween the cup and the lip.” 


St. George is not yet married: but I would not, on 
that account, advise any young lady who may be 
about to visit England, to seek an acquaintance with 
him. She would receive a courteous greeting, for he 
is not, strictly speaking, a woman-hater; but soon 
she would get the impression that he was thoroughly 
tired of it all, and would turn away to some less apa- 
thetic gentleman. 

“St. George, have you lost all faith in woman- 
kind?” asks Lady Sefton—who believes herself one 
of the happiest of women—as it is quite probable 
that she is. 

“ Not quite. I have a mother,” says St George. 

** And you ought to have a wife.” 

But 8t. George shrugs his shoulders, and turns 
away. It is plain that the old memory rankles still. 
He is not unhappy. His life has many good gilts, 
and he is thankful for them in a grave, proud way; 
but it will be long before he trusts woman again as 
he trusted “that girl”—she is always ‘‘ that girl” in 
his recollections of. her—by whom he was so shame- 
fally deceived. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A FREAK OF ST. VALENTINE. 





BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


“AND nothing for me?” exclaimed Miss Carrie 
Fletcher, in a tone of surprise, and with a flush 
creeping over her face, and up to the very roots of 
her golden hair. 

** Here are all,” answered her friend, Nettie Upton, 
who had rushed to the door, herself, to receive the 
hoard of dainty missives that the postman was sure 
to bring on Saint Valentine’s morning, for in Up- 
tonville everybody worshipped that good old saint, 
whose glory is now so sadly waning. ‘‘ Bat don’t 
give way to despair,”’ continued merry Nettie. ‘“‘ The 
day is all before you, and you may have one before 
another hour; one is all you care for, I know. And 
St. Valentine watches over all true lovers, you may 
be sure!” 

And Nettie began to read, in a tone of deep feeling, 
some very sentimental verses which were inscribed 
on a dainty sheet of pink satin, adorned with a 
transfixed heart, and an immensely fat child, sup- 
posed to represent Capid. But in the most pathetic 
part she was interrupted by a violent ring of the 
doorbell. She dropped her valentines and ran to 
the door, and Miss Carrie’s countenance brightened 
wonderfully. Nettie came back with a beautiful 
bouquet in her hand. 

**I thought he would send flowers,” said Miss Car- 
rie, feigning a sort of indifference, now, and holding 
her hand out languidly to receive them. “It is a 
much more delicate and graceful way of expressing 
one’s feelings, than to send those gaudy bits of paper, 
with silly verses on them, just what the millmen 
and all such people send to their sweethearts.”’ 


little card which had been attached to it, upon which 
her own name was written. ‘I told Phil Russell 
that I wanted some pink heath to wear in my hair 
to-night, and see how much there is of it in this 
bouquet. 1 think he must have sent it. And there 
are some white lilies that you shall have; they will 
be so lovely with your blue dress.” 

“Thank you,” said Carrie, rather coldly, and with 
an expression of vexation, almost anger, marring her 
bionde beauty. ‘‘I should think somebody might 
have politeness enough to send me some flowers.” 

*‘ Somebody means Mr. Waldron, of course. I 
know there is nobody else in Uptonville whose gifts 
your highness would look at. And I am almost sure 
that he will send you something before night, unless 
he thinks that you, being city bred, may not approve 
of Uptonville fashions, and consider a valentine 
vulgar.” 

“TI think he will send some flowers,” said Miss 
Carrie, and she sat down by the window, in full view 
of the garden gate, with an ominous face. For she 
had fally resolved to “‘ make her market ”’ before she 
left Uptonville—though of course she did not use 
that vulgar, straight-forward phrase, even to herself. 
She veiled it in reflections upon Mr. Morris Waldron’s 
handsome face and courtly manner, and evident 
nobility of character; how similar his tastes were to 
hers; surely they were congenial spirits! His being 
Squire Upton’s partner, and ha!f-owner of those 
great mills that kept the town as busy asa beehive 
all the year round, had nothing to do with her inter- 
est in him, of course. 

She had come to Uptonville to visit Nettie, who 
had been her roommate in their boarding-school 
days, because she had two older sisters still “on 
hand,” and the family purse was not deep enough to 
meet the expense of a winter’s campaign for all three. 
She had brought a heavy heart and no brilliant ex- 
pectations to this inglorious exile, but lo! Fortune 
seemed likely to smile upon her beyond her wildest 
dreams. Mr. Morris Waldron evidently admired 
her; he had shown her marked attention. He 
surely would not forget her to-day. Her face bright- 
ened at these thoughts, and she set about arranging 
some lace, as effectively as possible, on the corsage 
of the blue silk dress that she was to wear that night 
at Nettie’s party, remembering that Mr. Waldron 
admired tall, slender, willowy figures, and hers was 
that. But the morning slipped away, and the great 
mill bell rang out the hour of noon, and stil] the con- 
fidently expected valentine had not come. Far down 
the hill she could see the great mills, and the crowd 
penring out of their gates at the sound of the bell. 





She strained her eyes to watch—not with any inter- 


* Bat it isn’t for you!” said Nettie, holding up the 


than so many animals in Mies Carrie's eyes, and she 
never gave them a thought—but thinking that per- 
haps Mr. Waldron might be coming out. 

Bat she watched in vain. In a very few minutes 
the crowd had entirely dispersed, all eager for their 
dinner, or the hour of rest. There were pale- faced 
women and girls, walking with weary, dejected steps, 
and now and then a knot of gay, chatting girls, their 
faces bright with health and strength that conld 
defy hardship and poverty. Almost all of the girls 
had an abiding-place in the great boarding-house 
nearly opposite the mills, but a few pursued their 
way to some tenement houses further away. One of 
these was a girl of not more than seventeen, whom 
you would have noticed, at once, among the great 
crowd of mill-hands, for a certain highbred look and 
air, out of keeping with her station, and her beauti- 
fal face, too, though she had by no means faultless 
features, nor a lily-white skin, like Miss Carrie 
Fletcher. Her eyes were blue, and ber hair was 
brown; not golden, nor bronze, nor anything but 
just brown. And her face was too pale and sad for 
her years. Still, nobody could deny that it was a 
beautiful face. And, in spite cf its sadness, the eyes 
had a brave, hopeful light, as if they saw, always, 
the dawning of a brighter fature. 

It wasat an old, rickety tenement-house on the 
bank of the river, that she stopped. It was a damp, 
dreary day, and a mist came creeping up from the 
river that chilled her through. She had a feeling 
then that her life would be all dreary and cold. She 
could not understand why, for that morning she had 
felt unusually courageous and hopeful, and ber 
moods did not usually change so suddenly. And it 
was nothing that had happened that made her feel 
so, for nothing out of the forenoon’s usual routine 
had happened—except, indeed, the veriest trifle, 
that lingered strangely in her memory. As she went 
by the counting-room that morning, she had seen 
Mr. Waldron with a bunch of violets in his hand— 
purple violets, looking as if they had just been gath- 
ered and were still wet with dew—and winding a bit 
of paper, with something written upon it, carefully 
around their stems. And he had a little smile on his 
face, as if he were thinking of something very pleas- 
ant. “ He is going to send them to some lady fur a 
valentine,” she thought, for when he looked up and 
met her eyes, he blushed like a girl. But he didn’t 
forget to bow to her, as courteously as if she had 
been the squire’s daughter instead of a mill-girl. He 
was always so kind and friendly to her, and that 
without a particle of the patronizing familiarity that 
made Mr. Roberts, the overseer, so disagreeable to 
her. Of course, that little scene could not have dis- 
heartened her. But the odor of those violets haunted 
her so! Perhaps because they made her remember 
days when she had gathered them, when the world 
was a brighter place to her than it was now. She 
climbed the bare, creaking stairs wearily, but coaxed 
a cheerful look into her face before she opened the 
door of the room. 

A pale, placid-looking old lady sat in an armchair 
—the only comfortable-looking piece of furniture in 
the room—beside the fire, and a little boy, of eight 
or nine, perhaps, but with a diminutive, wasted 
form, was perched up ina high chair at the table, 
with a drawing-book before him, and a pair of 
crutches beside his chair. But the young girl did 
not look at either of them, for as soon as she opened 
the door the odor of violets greeted her! And on the 
table lay that very bunch which she had seen that 
morning in Mr. Morris Waldron’s hand, in a beauti- 
ful silver bouquet-bolder, covered all over with little 
Cupids in frosted silver. 

“Aren’t they beautiful, Lina? Violets in winter! 
And who do you suppose sent them to you?” cried 
the little lame boy. 

““There must be a mistake. They couldn’t have 
been intended for me!” said Lina. 

*‘ Why of course they were! There’s ‘Miss Caro- 
line Fletcher,’ in plain black and white, on the 
card.” . 

And when Lina saw her own name she could not 
help being convinced that there was no mistake. 

“Do you know who sent them, dear?” asked her 
grandmother, noticing her flushed face. 

“ Yes—no—that is, I’m not sure,” stammered 
Lina. . 

Then she found the slip of paper that was twined 
around the violet stems, crumpled it up in her hand, 
before the boy’s sharp eyes had time to spy it, and 
very soon made an excuse to go into the other room, 
that she might see what was written on it. She un- 
folded it with eager, trembling fingers. 


“ If Miss Caroline values these for the giver’s sake, 
will she wear them to-night?” 


‘*To-night?—where? Could it be possible that he 
would come there? Lina thought. He knew where 
she lived, for he had come there once to inquire for 
her when she was ill; she had thought, then, that 
it was because they were in haste to get some work 
finished at the mill, and there was a great lack cf 
hands. But now she remembered that he had not 
gone to look after Mary Grayson, who was ill at the 
boarding-house at the same time. And she had 
scarcely ever seen him speaking to any other girl in 
the mill. And she did not forget the time, not more 
than a month ago, when he had walked all the way 
home from cbarch with her, in a drenching rain, be- 
cause she had no umbrella. Bat she bad never 
dared to think for a moment that his little attentions 
meant anything but kindness and pity for her be- 
cause she was a poor mili-girl, but now—! Surely 
he wouldn’t have sent her these flowers, on St. Val- 
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entine’s day, out of pity! And he couldn’t have 
done it to make fan <f her; that would not be at all 
like him. He was so good and noble! One could see 
that in his face. She had been sure of it the first 
time she saw him. 

She ate her dinner in unwonted silence, but only 
her brother noticed it. The cld lady was silent, too, 
though she was usually the most cheerful of the 
three, and Lina noticed, at last, that she only made 
a pretence of eating. 

“Grandma, you are not so well to-day!” she said, 
feeling a pang of remorse that she had not noticed 
before how ill she looked. 

“* Not quite, dear; but I am not very sick,” the old 
lady answered, patiently. ‘My heart is not quite 
right, yet, in spite of Doctor Rushton’s medicine.” 

And Lina went back to her work with a sad face, 
after all, for her grandmother was much worse than 
usual, and Dr. Rushton, himself, had told her, last 
fall, that she might not live through the winter. If 
grandma were t» die, Jamie and she would be all 
alone in the world! 

But still the fragrance of those violets followed her 
like a charm. And, strange to say, it brought no 


**I came for Dr. Rushton—they told me I should 
find him here. And, O, will you please ask him to 
hurry, for grandmother is dying!’ she said, trema- 
lously. 

Morris went himse)f in search of the doctor, and 
returned with him in a moment. 

“But you must come in and dry your clothes, 
Miss Fletcher,” said Morris, as the doctor prepared 
to start out at once. ‘‘ Your shawl is dripping!” 
For the heavy mist had settled into a steady rain 
as night came on. But Lina refased; she must get 
home as soon as possible, in spite of the wet, and she 
could ride down with Dr. Rushton, she said. 

Her shaw! had fallen down, and as she turned her 
head Morris saw the cluster of violets, tastened in the 
braids of her hair. As she drew her shaw] up again, 
it dislodged them, and they fell down, all drenched 
with rain, at his feet. 

A sudden suspicion seized him as he stooped to pick 
them up. 

“Hr name is Fletcher, too! Strange that I 
didn’t think of it befure! That stupid Jack might 
have made a mistake. But I wrote Miss Caroline 





paiuful memories now. 

Grandma was better when she got home at night, 
and Jamie had succeeded in drawing a wonderful 
cluster of violets, and was in high glee. When she 
had cleared away the supper dishes, Lina fastened a 
cluster «f violets in her hair, flushing scarlet when 
Jamie said that it was a pity to let them wither so. 
Then she sat down and coaxed something like a mel- 
ody out of the little, old, jingling piano, to hide her 
nervousness. That piano was Lina’s great comforter. 
If it had been of any value she would have been 
obliged to sell it long ago, but it was so old as to be 
beyond repair, and nobody would buy it. It had be- 
louged to her father, who was a musician, and Lina 
prized it on that account as well as for itself. She 
had never been taught to play, but she caught ielo- 
dies that she heard, and played them by ear, and im- 
provised accompaniments to her songs very success- 
fully. The chief pleasure that grandma had was in 
hearing ber sing. She had a wonderful voice, though 
she only half suspected it herself; it was entirely 
uncultivated, of course, but strong, and pure, and 
sweet. Travellers on the other side of the river often 
stopped in the evening, to listen to. it, even through 
the fog and mist that almost always hung over the 
river. And Jamie insisted that she could sing a 
great deal better than the famous soprano who was 
paid such a great salary to come down from Boston, 
every Sunday, to sing in the Episcopal church. Lina 
only laughed at him, but was thankfal for her voice, 
because it was a source of pleasure to them all. But 
to-night her voice trembled so that she could not 
sing, and her fingers drew nothing but discords from 
the keys. Soshe gave it up, and sat down by the 
window, and watched the lights twinkling through 
the mist on the other side of the river, and listened, 
with her heart: beuting wildly, to every noise that 
sounded like a footstep. Por, foolish little Lina! 

In the meantime, the other Miss Caroline Fletcher 
(ah, how soon Lina’s air castle would have been 
scattered if she had known of that other so near who 
bore the same name!) was dressing, not in the most 
amiable frame of mind, for the party. It was very 
strange that Mr. Waldron should have neglected her 
80; very impolite, considering how marked his atten- 
tions had been! That was what she had said to her- 
self, over and over again, that afternoon, feeling 
more and more vexed with every time. But Miss 
Carrie found a becoming dress a balm for almost 
‘every wound, and the light, bright blue silk suited 
her complexion 80 admirably, that by the time ber 
toilet was completed she was entirely restored to 
good-humor. But there wasa little hauteur in her 
manner as she greeted Mr. Waldron, which he no- 
ticed at once, with surprise; she had always been so 
very sweet and gracious to him befvre. Then his 
eyes ran hastily over her dress and hair, and a little 
look of disappointment came into his face. Wasn’t 
he pleased with her toilet? she wondered. She re- 
membered hearing him say that blue was his favor- 
ite color. At all events she had never looked better; 
of that Miss Carrie was sure. And very soon she 
decided that the slight must have been unintention- 
al, he looked so unconscious of having done anything 
to offend her; so she dropped her coldness, and ex- 
erted herself to be as charming as_ possible. But 
that was not so very charming, after one had seen her 
two or three times, and heard, once, ail her little 
store of small talk ; for that lovely little Grecian head 
held a marvellously small allowance of brains. It 
did occur, even to Morris Waldron, that she was a 
good deal like the ma: ble shepberdess in the corner 
of the room, beautiful to look at, and—nothing more. 
But then she was so very beautiful! 

He was a little surprised that she did not wear the 
violets he had sent her, she had received all his at- 
tentions so readily. It could not be possible that 


rang violently. 

When the door was opened Lina stood there, a 
shawl thrown carelessly over her head, her face pale 
and frightened. 

Her eyes fell on Morris first of all, and a fiery flush 
drove away her pallor. 


Fletcher, very plainly. But, now I think of it, I 
don’t know but that ber name may be Caroline, too,” 
he said, to himself. 

* Violets would be beaut'fal in your hair! But you 
never wear them, do you?” he said to his compan- 
ion, trying to find out what he wanted to know with- 
out asking the direct question. 

**T didn’t have any to wear, to-night!’ she pouted. 
“* T shouldn't have had any flowers at all, if Nettie 
hadn’t taken pity on me, and given me some of 
hers.” N 

“Ah!” said Mr. Morris Wal:!ron, and to Miss Car- 
rie’s surprise and indignation he said nothing more, 
but fell straightway into a reverie, as if he were en- 
tirely oblivious of her presence. 

Ot course she tiiought that they were intended 
for her, and I know by the way she blushed when 
she saw me that she knew I sent them. She siw 
me have them this morning, too! And she wore 
them in her hair ‘for the giver’s sake,’ poor little 
thing!” 

That was the way his thoughts ran while he was 
so regardless cf Miss Carrie’s presence. And, to Mr. 
Morris Waldron’s credit be it spoken, he had not the 
slightest disposition to laugh at the mistake, as a 
great many men would have done, but remembered, 
with a little thrill of remorse, the many little atten- 
tions which he had shown Lina, which might easily 
be construed to mean more than they did. She was 
very young, and ignorant of the ways of the world, 
and he ought to have been more thoughtful, he said 
to himself. But what a lovely face she had, and how 
frank, and unaffected, and charming she was. And 
what a glorious voice she had! Many a night he had 
walked down by that deserted-looking old house by 
the river to listen to it. He was aroused by Miss 
Carrie’s voice, saying, rather petulantly : 

* Who was that girl who came after Doctor Rush- 
ton?” for she was shrewd enough to connect his 
absence of mind with her. 

“A Miss Fletcher—the same name as yours,” he 
answered. 

“She is rather pretty; does she live in Upton- 
ville?” pursued Mies Carrie. 

**She works in the mill,” answered Morris, shortly, 
almost sharply. 

“OQ!” said Miss Carrie, with a world of meaning in 
her tone. “I fancied she did not look like a lady. 
One can tell such people at a glance.” 

‘6 1f she does not look like a lady, she does not look 
like what she is! I never saw a truer one, in spite of 
her station,” said Morris. 

Miss Carrie saw that she had made a mistake, and 
could have shaken herself for her stupidity. 

‘*Poor girl! she must have a-hard life,” sbe said, 
sweetly. ‘“ Who did she say wasdying? Any of her 
family?” f 

‘* Her grandmother—alL the relative she has except 
a brother, a little, lame boy.” 

“‘And I suppose she is entirely destitute. What a 
pity! Iwill ask Nettie to go with .me, to-morrow, 
and see if we can’t help her,” said Miss Carrie, in a 
very sympathetic tone. 

‘*I don’t think you could be «cf any assistance to 
her,” said Morris, rather coldly. ‘A stranger’s aym- 
pathy is not of much value when one is in such 
trouble, you know.” 

The last few moments bad given him a new in- 
sight into bis fair companion’s character. He hada 
feeling that he had been urjust to the marble shep- 
herdess in the corner. She is not deceitful or 
scheming, he said to himself. 

And it annoyed him beyond measure to think of 
Lina’s being troubled, in her great sorrow, with cold, 
condescending words of pity. Her face haunted him, 
as he had seen it at the door—pale, and sad, and des- 
olate-looking, but flushing so quickly at sightcf him. 

He left Squire Upton’s rather early that night, 
and lett Miss Carrie Fletcher in a rather unpleasant 
state of mind. Had that unlucky speech of hers 
about the mill girl ruined her prospects? she won- 
dered. Morris went directly to Doctor Rushton’s 
house, reaching it just as the doctor returned. 

** It’s all over,’’ he said, in answer to Morris’s in- 
quiries. ‘‘I knew, long ago, that the old lady 
could live only a very little while. I told her she was 
likely to die any minute.” 

“And Miss Fletcher isn’t alone?” questioned 
Morris. 

A woman who lives in the house was with her 
when I came away, but she has got half a dozen 
children to attend to, and can’t stay all night, I 





suppose. But the little boy is there, and I dare say 





they’ll get along very well. It’s a lonesome place, 
though,” answered the doctor. 

The last sentence was lost upon Morris. It was 
unendurable to him to think of that poor girl and 
her little brother alone with their dead, in that 
dreary old house. He hurried to the hotel where he 
boarded, and persuaded Mrs. Abbott, the landlady, a 
kind-hearted, motherly woman, to go and spend the 
night with Lina, driving her there himself. 

Even in her great grief Lina’s face brightened when 
Mrs. Abbott told her at whose request she had come 
—brightened and flushed. As the hours passed, 
that evening, and he did not come, she had begun to 
fear that there must be some mistake, though how 
there could be she could not understand. Then the 
shock of her grandmother’s sudden illness had driven 
all thought of him from ber mind until she saw him 
in the hall at Squire Upton’s, with a beautiful 
young lady by his side. Then she felt as if she 
must have been insane or dreaming, to sit watching 
for him while he was in the midst of a gay party at 
Squire Upton’s. Then in her grief and bewilder- 
ment, she had almost forgotten it all again, until 
Mrs. Abbott came. Then hope whispered that since 
he was so thoughtful of her, there might have been 
no mistake! He might have made a previous en- 
gagement to go to the party at Squire Upton’s, and 
forgotten it when he wrote that little note, or, it 
might be possible that he expected to see her at the 
party, though he must know that the Uptons would 
not invite a mill girl! She reproached herself for 
thinking of it, at all, when ber grandmother had just 
died, but then she needed a little grain of comfort 
sorely enough. 

He came the next morning, to carry Mra. Abbott 
home, he said. And how kind and sympathizing, 
almost tender he was! Grief and joy were strangely 
mingled in her cup, Lina thought. He came to the 
funeral, too, and went with the few mourners to the 
grave. 

As soon as it was over Lina went back to the mill 
to work, for Jamie and she must live though grand- 
ma was dead. A great many of the girls had 
noticed Mr. Waldron’s recent attentions, and were 
only restrained by Lina’s affliction from joking her 
upon it. One of them could not resist the temptation 
to mention it, as they were preparing to go home, at 
night. 

“Of course you can't be so very lonesome when 
Mr. Waldron comes to see you so often,” she said. 
“IT wonder what his wife that is to be would say if 
she knew how devoted he was! You may be sure he 
doesn’t let her know!” 

** What do you mean?” faltered Lina. 

“Why, didn’t you know that he was engaged to 
that young lady that is visiting at Squire Upton’s? 
Carrie Fletcher, her name is. I saw them riding out 
together, last week, and she is just as pretty as a wax 
doll!’ 

It was well for Lina that the dusk was coming on, 
and hid her face from the keen eyes of the mill girls. 
Sue f-lt for a moment as if the ground were slipping 
away from under her feet. It was an effort to keep 
from crying out in her agony. That name—like 
her own explained everything so clearly! He was to 
marry that beautiful girl whom she had seen with 
him, that night, at Squire Upton’s; it was to her 
that he had sent the violets. . 

And he had seen them in her hair! It was because 
he knew of ber folly and pitied her for it, that he had 
been so kind to her of late. 

Jamie was frightened at her pale face, and she 
had to make an effort to appear like herself for his 
sake. But the time came at last when she could 
hide herself in her own room, with the grief and hu- 
miliation that seemed too great to bear. But sleep 
stole them away at last, and brought peace in their 
stead. 

In the middle of that night the fire bells rang out 
through Uptonville, and Morris Waldron, looking 
from his window, saw tongues of flame creeping 
through the windows of the lonely old house by the 
river. 

Lina awoke gasping for breath, with a great, dense 
cloud of smoke pressing down upon her like a heavy 
weigit. She tried to fight her way out, but, blinded 
and bewildered, found it growing thicker about her, 
more suffocating with every instant, and the flerce 
flames were crowding almost against her. 

But suddenly she felt strong arms about her, saw 
Morris Waldron’s face, and then she slipped away 
into oblivion, her last feeling one of rest and content, 
even though death were near. 

When she came to herself she was in a room in the 
hotel, with Mrs. Abbott’s kind face bending over her, 
and Jamie near by. 

“It is almost a miracle that your lives were 
saved!’’ said Mrs. Abbott. ‘‘ The family down stairs 
had a hard time to get out; the house was so old it 
burnt fast. The firemen made Jamie let himself out 
cf the window, but as you were in the back chamber, 
I don’t believe you would have got out if it hadn’t 
been for Mr. Waldron, and everybody says so. How 
you got out without being burnt at all, 1 don’t see, 
for they say the stairs were on fire when he went up. 
He was dreadfully worried because you were uncon- 
scious so long, but I told him that he’d find you all 
right in the morning.” 

Lina had time to collect her thoughts while Mrs. 
Abbott was talking, and an idea that had been in her 
mind when she went to sleep that night grew into a 
resolve. 

**T can’t see him, Mrs. Abbott! I don’t want to 
see him again. Jamie andl are going away in the 
morning—to Boston. I can’t stay in Uptonville any 
longer.” 


“To Boston ?—have you got friends there, child?” 
said Mre. Abbott. 

* No; but Mrs, R——, who sings in the Episcopal 
church, you know, sald once that if I could have my 
voice cultivated, I might earn enongh money by it to 
support Jamie and me, and if I could come to Boston 
she would help me. I couldn’t go then, because 
of grandma. But now I am going, early in the 
morning.” 

Goo1 Mrs. Abbott could not see any reason for 
such haste, and tried to persuade her to wait for a 
faw days, but in vain. And Lina finally extorted 
from her a promise not to tell Mr. Waldron where 
she had gone. 

“ T wisa you would tell Mr, Waldron that I am not 
ungrateful to him for saving my life, and for all his 
kindness to me,” she said, flashing faintly, as Jamie 
and she were starting off in the early morning; 
“and ask him not to despise me more than he can 
help for—for the mistake 1 made. You wont forget 
it?” 

“There is something wrong, but I don’t under- 
stand what,” said Mrs. Abbott, to herself. “I hoe 
it will come out right! She would make him a great 
deal better wife than that piece of airs and affecta- 
tion up at the Squire’s, and she’s a thousand times 
prettier, too, tomy mind. I wish I hadn’t promised 
not to tell where she has gone.” 

But having given a promise, Mrs. Abbott was not 
one to break it. Morris Waldron entreated her in 
vain. 

He searched in vain, for months and months, for 
any trace of Lina. Mrs R——, who came every Sun- 
day to Uptonville to sing, was bound to secrecy, as 
wel! as Mrs. Abbott. 

But after a year—strangely enough it happened to 

be on St. Valentine’s day—tie found, by accident, 
where she was. But when he went to her boarding- 
place and called for her, he was tol A that she saw no 
visitors that day. But Mrs. R—, who was in the 
house, heard his voice and came down. Lina had 
been with her for the whole year, and she had begun 
to understand matters a little, and was as eager as 
Mrs. Abbott to set them right. Lina had been very 
successful, she told him. Her voice was wonderful, 
everybody acknowledged, and it had been very easy 
to tind people interested in music who were glad to 
help her to cultivate it. ‘TTo-night she was to sing in 
a concert, for the first time. And Jamie was taking 
drawing lessons and bade fsir to become a great 
artist. 
That afternoon Morris bought a bunch of violets, 
and then he wrote a note. You can imagine the 
protestations of affection, too fervent and earnest not 
to be true, the reproaches and the tender appeals. 
This was the way it ended: 


** Since a year ago to-day | have had a true Roman 
Catholic faith in saints. So I dare truet my fate, 
again, to Saint Valentine and a bunch of violeis! 
“If you prize them for the giver's sake, will you 
wear them to-night?” 


Mr. Morris Waldron waited in anxious suspense in 
the crowded hall, that night, for Lina’s appearance. 
All the music that went before was a senseless jargon 
of sound. But she came forward at last, lovelier 
than ever in her shy grace, and on the corsage of her 
white dress, and in the braids of her hair were 
clusters of violets. 


THE VATICAN AT ROME. 
The term “Vatican” refers to a collection of 
buildings on one of the seven hills of Rome, which 
cover a space of 1200 feet in length, and 1000 feet in 
breadth. It is built on the spot once occupied by the 
garden of the cruel Nero. It owes its origin to the 
Bishop of Rome, who, in the early part of the sixth 
century, ezevted a hamble resilence oa its site. 
About the year 1150, Pope Eugenias rebuilt it on a 
magnificent scale. Innocent II., a few years after- 
wards, gave it up as a lodging to Peter II., King of 
Arragon. '= 1305, Clement V., at the instigation of 
the King of France, removed the Papal See from 
Rome to Avignon, when the Vatican remained in a 
condition of obscurity and neglect for more than sev- 
enty years. But soon after the return of the ponti- 
fical court to Rome, an event which had been so 
earnestly prayed for by poor Petrarch, and which 
finally took place in 1377, the Vatican was put into a 
state of repair, again enlarged, and it was thencefor- 
ward considered the regular palace and residence of 
the Popes, who, one after the other, added fresh 
buildings to it, and gradually encircled it with an- 
tiquities, statues, pictures and bvoks, until it became 
the richest depository in the world. The Library of 
the Vatican was commenced fourteen hundred years 
ago. It contains 40,000 manuscripts, among which 
are some of Pliny, St. Thomas, St. Charles Boromeo, 
and many Hebrew, Syriac, Arabian and Armenian 
Bibles. The whole of the immense buildings com- 
posing the Vatican are filled with statues, found be- 
neath the ruins of ancient Rome; with paintings by 
masters; and with curious medals and antiquities of 
almost every description. When it is known that 
there have been exhumed more than 70,000 statues 
from the ruined temples and palaces of Rome, the 
reader can form some idea of the riches of the Vati- 
can. It will be held in veneration by the stadent, 
the artist and the scholar. Raphael and Michael 
Angelo are enthroned there, and their throne will be 
as endurable as the love of beauty and genius iu the 
hearts of their worshippers. 








A Cincinnati reporter has coined a new word— 





* nollied ’—short for nolle prosequi. 
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she did not know who sent them. Jack, the errand- 
boy at the mill, had carried them, and she would 
know by that, if in no other way. Two or three 
times in the course of the evening he was tempted to 
mention them to her, but every time something oc- 
curred to prevent him. The last time they were 
standing in the hall together; he was looking at the 
lilies in her hair, and had jast opened his lips to ask 
the fate of the flowers he had sent, when the doorbell 
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Come, let us sit, love (the; 
arm of mine 

Circling thee like—but wh: + $ 
We'll watch yon evening +' | 
Isab Ugh! 

Brad. leabel! 

You shudder’d. What's t' 
Jead. Nothing, dear; 
Only the sudden chill one ¢ 
When somebody, as the ol | 
Is walking o’er one’s grave 
Brad. That horrid word 
Name it not, Isabel. Uplif ‘ 
To the bright stars and tot | 
There !—now those glowin, | 
O, with what interest of a! 
sab. A-tisha! 

Brad, Dearest. 

Isab. Tisha!—isha!—is): 
Brad. 1 fear— 

Isab, A-tish! 

Brad, You've caught— 
Isab. Isha!—ishal— 
Brad. Cold. Let mew: 


What is it you’re looking t | 
Isab, My ban—a-tisha! 
My handkerchief. A-tish 
Behi-i-i-i-i-i-tisha!—ind, 
Brad. Make thisa temp | 
Ab! ’tis the damp night-a | 
This will not do, love. He. 
Betall thy precious health, | 
: | The thought is madness. | 
.| L'il see thee safe home. 
Isab. Dearest Edward,): , 
The way is short, and I sho 


If we were seen. How sa: | 

A-tisha! 

Brad, Say, wheu shall +: 

Isab, Vil wr—ti-ite—a-t 

Edward, farewell. 

Brad. My Isabel, adieu 

Stay, dearest, put thisclon: 

And cast it off a little from | .. 

I shall know where to find : 

Jsab. Edward! what? 

That nice new cloak? throy © 9 ))' vbu 
Ono! I could not think o) 8)» : 
Once more good-by, love, t | a 
Brad, Ablackandenviiy *:) 6-2) -u 
And threatens tobedimth) .. -- 


vy bp aia 


Ha! I fear that was Isabel : 
Hump! some do reckon |: 


Such may the omen prove | 

ACT IL.—C oD mtewaa, 

(The temporary absence « — 

Act, from her home, has 1 vir 
cealed from her mamma. 
sued ; and the indulgent px : 
upon to countenance the a. : 
rather from anxiety about : 
whose moonlight assignatic: 
cold in the head } 
SCENE.—IsaBeL's Boudoi) ....... 


ina shawl, and he .- 


Leab. "Tis dear the tibe yi Yr. teat me 
[kx weal. vaceu 

O, by! I do leok such a sho 2.17 eu 

1 albost dread (uses handke =» > 9) 1) 0 


eye, 
With such a loze, ald yet I) © 0 
He'll falcy that babba wolt) » .v ver: 
This cubs of sittilg looking | | rel Ce 
That sowld! it is his ſootete 


Enter Servant, Bra ‘‘' ’ 


Brad. What do I see? 
Isabel thus!—in invalid atti -' 
What is the matter!—Speak =<! 
Teab. Lothilg, dear, 
At least dot butch the batte 
I shall be better sood. 
Reenter Servant with Basin ‘ ; 
she placeson Work "2 8 f°: 
Brad, My suffering ange! 
O let me try and (wheels ari -’ 
comf >rtable. | Draws sha 
Jeab. Thaiks, Eiward. 
Brad. Now, love, take a 


Jeab. Ah!—stay a bobelt- 
Brad, O dear! 

Stop, let me cool it. 
Teab. lo it dice? 
Brad, Not very. 
leab. (laughing). Ha, ha, >* ‘ 
I cad laugh. 
Brad. That's right, my d'° 
Teab. © dear!—O, by side 
Brad. A pain, love? 











Isab. Yeo—a little paid iit. 
Brad. Stay, dearest, let « 
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Such may the omen prove to Isabel. 
F [Hait. Act closes. 
ACT II.—CATARRH. . 
[The temporary absence of Jsabel, in the preceding 
Act, from her home, has not been effectually con- 
cealed from her mamma. An explanation has en- 
sued; and the indulgent parent has been prevailed 
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THE FLAG OF OUB UNION. 








COLD IN THE HEAD. 


ACT I.—IMPRUDENCE, 
Brad. Obeauteous night! But here comes Isabel, 
True (looks at his watch) toasecond. Panctuality, 
(Enter Isabel.) 
Thou art the Soul of Love! 
Isab. My dearest Edward! 
Brad. O Isabel, my life, my soul, my um—(emo- 
tion smothers the remainder of the expression ) 
Come, let us sit, love (they seat themselves). and this 
arm of mine 
Circling thee like—but what is there like this? 
We'll watch yon evening star. 
Isab. Ught 
Brad. Isabel! 
You shudder’d. What’s the matter? 
Jsab. Nothing, dear; 
Only the sudden chill one feels sometimes 
When somebody, as the old nurses say, 
Is walking o’er one’s grave. 
Brad. That horrid word! 
Name it not, Isabel. Uplift thy gaze 
To the bright stars and to the glorious moon. 
There !—now those glowing eyes reflect their beams, 


[ They embrace. 


[ Shivers. 


| O, with what interest of added light! 


Isab. A-tisha! [Sneezes. 
Brad. Dearest. 
Isab. Tisha!—isha!—isha! [Sneezes again. 
Brad. 1 fear— 
Isab, A-tish! [Continuing to sneeze. 


Brad. You've caught— 

Isab. Isha!—isha!— 

Brad. Cold. Let me wrap you in this cloak, love. 
What is it you’re looking for? 

Isab. My han—a-tisha!— 
My handkerchief. A-tisha! O dear! I’ve left it 
Behi-i-i-i-i-i-tisha !—ind. 

Brad. Make thisa temporary substitate— 
Ah! ’tis the damp night-air—you’re thinly clad— 
This will not do, love. Heavens! should any harm 
Betall thy precious health, and I the cause! 
The thought is madness. Come, lean on this arm, 
\| 11] see thee safe home. 

Isab. Dearest Edward, nay, 
The way is short, and I should be so vexed 
If we were seen. How sad it is to part! 
A-tisha! 

Brad. Say, when shall we meet again? 

Isab. 1’ll wr—i-ite—a-tisha! and let you know: 
Edward, farewell. 

Brad. My Isabel, adieu! [ They embrace again. 
Stay, dearest, put this cloak on; wear it home, 
And cast it off a little from the house; 
I shall know where to find it. 

Jsab. Edward! what? 
That nice new cloak? throw it into the road? 
Ono! I could not think of such a thing. 
Once more good-by, love, till we meet again. [Ezit. 

Brad. A black and envious cloud hath risen up, 
And threatens to bedim the radiant moon. 

[A sneeze in the distance. 

Ha! I fear that was Isabel again. 
Hump}! some do reckon it good luck to sneeze: 


upon to countenance the addresses of Bradshaw: the 

rather from anxiety about the health of her child, 

whose moonlight assignation has resulted in a severe 

cold in the head.} 

SCENE.—IsABEL's Boudoir. ISABEL alone, mufiled 
ina shawl, and her head bandaged. 


Isab. Tis dear the tibe whel E:iward was to cub; 
[Looks at herselfin a mirror. 
O, by! I do look such a shockilg fright, 
I albost dread (uses handkerchief) to beet by lover’s 
eye, 
With such a loze, ald yet I bust, or else 
He’ll falcy that babba wolt let be see hib. 
This cubs of sittilg looking at the Bool. 
That sowld! it is his footstep. 


Enter Servant, BRADSHAW following. 
[EZvit servant. 
Brad. Whatdol see? - 
Isabel thus!—in invalid attire!— 
What is the matter!—Speak, love! 
Isab. Lothilg, dear, 
At least dot butch the batter. Oldly a cold, 
I shall be better sood. 
Reenter Servant with Basin of Gruel on a tray, which 
she places on Work- Table, and Exit. 
Brad. My suffering angel! 
O let me try and (wheels armchuir to table) make you 
comfortable. [Draws shawls closer around her, etc. 
Jsab. Thalks, Eiward. [Uses handkerchie/. 
Brad. Now, love, take a drop of this. 
[Feeds her with gruel. 
Isab. Ah!—stay a bobelt—’tis too hot. 
Brad. O dear! 
Stop, let me cool it. 
Isab. Ie it dice? 
Brad. Not very. 
Isab. (laughing). 
I cad laugh. 
Brad. That's right, my darling. 
Jsab. O dear!—O, by side! 
Brad. A pain, love? 
Isab. Yes—a little paid il the chest. 
Brad. Stay, dearest, let me just apply my ear— 
va somewhat have I gain’d of physic’s lore— 


[ Tastes a little. 


Ha, ha, ha, ha! You see, love, 








To ascertain the state of that dear chest 
Where lies my chiefest treasure. Please holdstill. 
[Performs auscultation. 
Those little fingers in my hair, dear love, 
Confuse “7 sounds, you know—stop—hush—why, 
yes 
The respiratory murmur’s audible, 
But with a rale—, well, that one would expect— 
There is a rapid action of the heart.— 
Isab. It beats for you alobe. 
Enter Servant, with tub. 
Serv. Ahem! [BRADSHAW rises. 
Brad. What’s thie. 
Isab. O,—by hot water, dear, to put by feet il. 
Pat it dowl, Bary, [Mary sets down the tub. 
Whel I walt you, I'll rig. [Exit Servant. 
Brad. Alas!then,I must go. Ab, would the right 
To stay and tend thee, Isabel, were mine. 
Isab. 1 dow you'd bake a bost atteltive durse. 
Brad And soI hope some day to prove, if need 
Should be for proof—which may there never be! 
Do you feel better now, love? 
Isab O, buch better. 
Brad. Come, let me put your bath in readiness. 
[ Moves the tub of hot water to her feet. 
And then one parting kiss. 
Isab. Lo!—stopa billet. [Uses handkerchief. 
Low thel! ; [They embrace. 
Brad. Farewell! O, soon, ye gracious powers, 
My love to health, and me to happiness! [Ezit. 
Isab. How quickly does love bake the billets fiy! 
Il the beal tibe by gruel has got cold! 
[Rings a hand bell and prepares to put her feet into 
hot water as the SCENE closes. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 





A BEAUTIFUL TRIBUTE. 


The following preamble and resolutions to the 
memory of one of its associates, was adopted by the 
PALESTINE COMMANDERY OF KNIGHTS-TEMPLAR, 
of Chelsea, at its convocation, January 10, 1870: 

The year just closed upon us has been a most sad 
and eventful one in the history of this fraternal band. 
One by one, like the autumnal leaves, have our com- 
panions fallen from their several stations in our 
midst, and calmly, quietly, peacefully found their 
last natural resting-places beneath the green hill- 
sides and valleys of mother earth. 

In the spring time, ere the florers had blossomed 
or the trees put forth their green, the Messenger of 
Death appeared within our lines, and commenced 
his work. In the summer, too, and in the harvest- 
time, also, was the reaper here busily gathering his 
victims as they ripened and fell. Winter comes at 
last, and the newly-made graves of our sleeping com- 
rades are decked in pure and spotless white, while 
we, with thinned ranks prepare to bid adieu to the 
old year which has proved sv destructive toournum- 
bers, and hail with hearty welcome the new, hoping 
that it may leave us a legs fatal record than the last. 

But alas! The alarm is sounded once more at the 
door of our Asylum, and another “ Pilgrim warrior 
with armor girded on, prepared to do knightly deeds,” 
is summoned to leave all earthly things; and as the 
new year ia about to dawn upon us here, our young 
friend and Sir Knight, SIMEON C. WILLIAMS, like 
the true and valiant soldier that he was, with this 
triumphant motto, “ In hoe signo vinces” on his dy- 
ing lips, goes calmly and bravely forth to, join that 
Grand Army in the celestial world beyoud, from 
whose ranks a discharge is never granted. 

Humbly submitting to the will of Him who, with 
inscrutable wisdom, rules and governs all things, we 
sadly and sorrowfally drop the name of this comrade 
from our roll, and nothing now remains for us to do 
except to give a brief and imperfect expression of the 
regard in which he was held. It is therefore 

Resolved, That while mourning his loss from our 
earthly associations, we can also rejoice in the be- 
lief that he has found a happier home in that land of 
greener fields and sunnier skies on the eternal shores 
of light and everlasting life. 

Resolved, That the estimable qualities and many 
virtues which characterized the life of this brother, 
the remarkable fortitude and patience exhibited dur- 
ing the long and weary days of illness and suffering 

to which he was subject, the calm resignation to 
—— and the unquestionable hope in a glorious 
immortality, tends to show that, as a stone hewn 
and squared for the Spiritual Temple, he was fit for 
the builder’s use. 

Resolved, That as be was beloved and esteemed by 
us in this life, so will the memory of him be cherished 
now that he has entered upon another; and as it is 
not possible for us to forget him as he was, 80 will it 
ever bo pleasant to think of him as he is. 

Resolved, That we tender to the bereaved widow 
and-atherless children our deepest sympathy in their 
affliction, trusting that the Almighty Father will 
watch over and guide them through the trials and 
vicissitudes incident to this mortal existence, and 
educate and prepare them for the immortal future. 

WILLIAM PATTERSON, 
WILLIAM D. SEELEY, 





CLIFTON A. BLANCHARD. 





WORCESTER, MASS. 


The following-named Companions were installed 
as officers of the Worcester Royal Arch Chapter, one 
evening last week : 

Henry W. Bemis, H. P. 
Daniel Seagrave, K 

Henry C. Wadsworth, 8. 
Charles W. Moody, C. of H. 
Edwin S. Pike, P. 8. 

Henry C. Payne, R. A. C. 
Charlies H. Fitch, Treasurer. 
Frank A Leland, Secretary. 
T. E. St. Jubn, Chaplain. 
George E. Boyden, M. 31 V. 
Lucius H. Wells, M 21 V. 
David F Parker, M. ist V. 
Lewis S. Carpenter, Tiler. 





WATERTOWN, MASS. 

At Watertown, Mass., at a communication of the 
Pequossette Lodge, the following brethren were 
chosen for the ensuing year: 

Robert L. Davis, W. M. 
Gorge W. Horn, 8. W. 
Charles T. Perkins, J. W. 
John K. Stickney, Treasurer. 
Charles H. Bradlee, Secretary. 


ve 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 

At the annual communication of the Morning Star 
Lodge, No. 13, Woonsocket, R. L., the following 
brethren were chosen to fill the offices for the ensu- 
ing Masonic year: 

Amos Sherman, Jr., W. M. 
Leland D. Jenckes, S. W. 
Albert C. Smith, J. W. 
Joseph B. Aldrich, Treasurer. 
George C. Wilder, Secretary. 
Thomas Wilmarth, S. D. 
Moses J. Chandler, J. D. 
Joshua E. Blood, S. S. 
William H. Bailey, J. S. 
Joseph Robinson, Chaplain. 
L C. Tourtellott, Marshal. 
Angelo Howland, Organist. 
John Hackett, Tiler. 

The officers were installed by W. Emerson God- 
dard, Grand Senior Warden. 








SOLON, ME. 

Keystone Lodge, No. 80, F. and A. M., of Solon, 
at their annual election, made choice of the follow- 
ing officers: 

Isaac W. Adams, W. M. 

Tarner Buswell, S. W. 

Samuel H. Felker, J. W. 

Thaddeus F. Boothby, Treasurer. 

Tilson C. Jones, Secretary. 
Oliver W. Hilton, S. D. 
Joseph D. Merrill, J. D. 
Eli Jackman, S. S. 
William W. Hamblett, J. 8. 
Moses French, Chaplain. 
Daniel L. Hamblett, Tiler. 





. MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

We learn from a correspondent at Middletown, 
Corn., that the annual installation of the officers of 
Washington Chapter No.6, R. A. M.,cameoff Wed- 
nesday evening, Jan. 19th, at their handsome Lodge 
room, in the presence of a large number of invited 
guests. The following Companions were installed 
as officers: 

Lucius Maynard, H. P. 

Seth H. Plumb, K. 

Flavel N. Bliss, S. 

Edgar L Bailey, Capt. of H. 
John Travis, P. 8. 

Abel Allison, Recorder. 
Elijah Ackley, Treasurer. 

N. V. Adams, R. A. C. 

Wn. S. Hamilton, Marshal. 
S. Andrus, Wm. 1. Addis, Masters of Veils. 
Daniel 8. Johneon, Sentinel. 
George T. Douglas, Organist. 

The Deputy Grand High Priest of Conn., Charles 
W. Stearns, officiated, and Companion Merills Ward 
acted as Grand Marshal. Moses Scudder of Hartford 
delivered an excellent address on the occasion. Some 
fine music was given during the evening by Mrs. D. 
N. Davis, Mrs. Chas. Harris, Mr. L.O. Davis and Mr. 
R. H. Newhall, with George T. Douglas, Organist. 
After the ceremonies, the invited guests and Ma- 
sonic brethren partook of a collation furnished by 
the Lodge. 





A TEMPLAR PRESENTATION AT DAY- 
TON, OHIO. 

A Sir Knight of Dayton, Obio, furnishes us with 
an interesting account of the annual banquet of 
Reed Commandery, No. 6, and the presentation of 
a beautifal Past Commander’s jowel to Sir Knight 
Jobn H. Archer. Sir Knight Kiefer, who made the 
presentation address, spoke as follows: 

+ It falls to the lot of but few men to be honored 
for so many years with such a position. You have 
had but one predecessor in this office. In our infancy 
you were placed in chief command. You then sup- 
ported our footsteps. On through our youth you led 
our pathway. And in the years of our riper man- 
hood you have been our guide, counsellor and friend. 
Oar little family circle has extended its arms until 





a circuit of forty miles was s gathered in ite folds; 
and though some of our household have branched off 
yet to-night they have come back Lome, and are now 
gathered around the parental tree. Trae, there are 
some extinguished tapers in our Commandery; yet, 
though the vase be broken, the fragrance of the 
flowers it contained still lingers with us. 

“And now, aged Pilgrim, take your staff and scrip 
and journey onward in the rugge! paths that greet 
your steps. Silver and gold you may not bave, but 
faith, immortal faith, triumpbant in the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah, illumes your way. The cold and 
cheerless night wind whispers masic in your ear, 
and heavenly hopes, like clustering angels, gather 
around you. Your pilgrimage is well nigh done. A 
hand you cannot see is gently raised and beckons you 
away. A voice you cannot hear is wniapering 
through the realms of day, and calls you to the Spirit 
Land. The last libation poured, and your destiny 
is sealed. Your name is written in the Book of Life. 
Each hour of suffering here, adds a jewel to your 
crown. Each tear that falls in sweet repentance of 
a wrong, becomes a pearl of untold value to the eoul. 
Pilgrim, go on, you know that your Redeemer lives, 
and in that blest asylum of the just, will welcome 
you to joys unspeakable, where no discordant voice 
shall ever be heard, but where all that the sou! shall 
experience shall be perfect bliss, and where all that 
it shall express shall be perfect praise, where love 
divine shall enoble every heart, and hosannas exalt- 
ed shall employ every tongue.” 

The address of Sir Knight Kiefer was responded to 
by Sir Knight Juhn H. Achey, by a short speech, in 
which his feelings nearly overcame him. The mat- 
ter of the gift had been kept strictly from the 
veteran, and the first intimation he hati of the hand- 
some affair was when the interesting ceremony was 
inaugurated by Sir Knight Kiefer. It was a most 
delightful occasion, and will be among the treasured 
incidents of the Commandery. 





(Written for our Masonic Department.) 


IN MEMORIAM. 
BROTHER BENJAMIN BROOKER ALLEN. 


One week ago, thou wast of earth, 
Breathing fraternal love; 

Now, angels chant thy heavenly birth 
Iu realms of bliss above. 

A few brief hours elapsed, and then 
The last fond link was riven, . 

And angels came with snowy wings 
To bear thee up to heaven. 

And though we miss thy loving voice, 
And feel grief's bitter pain, 

We would not if we had the power 
Call thee to earth again. 


Within our hearts thy memory lives, 
And ever there shall rest, 

As pure as jewels which lie hid 
Beneath the ocean’s breast. 

And though our tears of grief shall flow 
From clouds of hopeless pain, 

Yet faith is pointing heavenwarJd 
To say we'll meet again. 

And there amid the angel host, 
Who boast thy heavenly birth, 

We'll reunite the links of love, 
Death severed here on earth. 

8. M. SouTHaRD. 
Vergennes, Vt., January 2d, 1870. 





In DisGrace.—The Freemasons of France, as 
well as of Norway and Sweden, have refused to give 
the grip to the King of Prussia, for some reason 
which has not transpired this side of the Atlantic. 





GOLD MANUFACTURE. 

One of the most interesting manufactures connect- 
ed with gold, is gold-beating, of which we will here 
give a brief account. The gold is first cast into small 
ingots, and then rolled out into ribbons 1-800th of an 
inch in thickness; these are again cut into pieces an 
inch square, and are then ready for the hammer. In 
the first beating, two membranes are used—on the 
outside, parchment, and inside, fine vellum. In the 
subsequent procecses, a very fine membrane, pre- 
pared from the large intestine of the ox, and known 
by the name of gold-beater’s skin, is interposed be- 
tween the vellum and the gold. Three hammers are 
used in the manofacture, weighing sixteen, twelve 
and ten pounds respectively, the lighter ones being 
used as the gold becomes thinner. In the first in- 
stance, one hundred and fifty of the little squares of 
gold are beaten at the same time upon a block of 
marble, until they expand to the size of four inches; 
these are cut into four with a wooden knife, and 
hammered until they again increase to four inches. 
These are again divided into four with a piece of 
smooth cane, and, having been beaten once more, are 
reduced to a thickness of 1 204,800 inch. They are 
then blown oat flat upon a cushion, and put into 
books whoee leaves have been previously rubbed with 
red chalk to prevent the adbesion of the leaf. 

Gold is too soft to be worked in a perfectly pure 
state, so it is alicyed fur most purposes with a certain 
proportion of silver or copper. The fineness or puri- 
ty of the mixture is expressed as every one knows 
in carats; twenty-four being taken as a symbol of 
pure, unalloyed gold. Thus, in gold eighteen carats 
fine, there are eighteen parts of pure gold to six 
parts of alloy. The metal of which the sovereign and 
most gold coins are made contains twenty-two parts 
of alloy, and is therefore said to be twenty-two 





carats fine. The metal of which jewelry is made 
varies in fineness from ten to eighteen carats. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ONE SUNSET. 


~~ 
BY HENRY C. L. HASKELL. 





We stood where the summer sunrays, 
Bolder than I could dare, 

Touched, with their golden fingers, 
Her dark and glossy hair; 

And the passing breeze a moment 
Paused on its mission free, 

. And kissed her cheek and her forehead, 

And her red lips tenderly, 


As I listened to what she was saying, 
I gazed in those eyes of hers: 
Ah, well, in my heart this even 
A pleasant memory stirs; 
I seem to stand where the sunlight 
Falls in a golden line— 
Stand neath the sky of summer, 
With her small hand clasped in mine. 


I envied the beams of beauty 
That touched with gold her hair; 
I envied the daring breezes 
That kissed her cheeks so fair. 
The seasons may come in glory, 
Then drift to the past away; 
She never may know the feeling 
Born in my heart that day. 


Has she ever thought, I wonder, 
Of that August sunset bright ? 
Does she ever recall the picture 
I am thinking of to-night? 
No matter what changing measures 
The passing moments play, 
There's a place in my heart that's lighted 
By the gold of that summer day. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE OLD LADY’S STORIES. 
MY BROTHER JOHN. 





BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 





AND now, my dear, I have to tell you something 
that is just as strange as can be. I never have been 
able to reconcile it. 

After my sister Lucindy and my brother Rufus 
married, there were only two grown children left in 
the family, John and I. To be sure, there was Seth 
Barstowe, but he wasn’t my own brother. 

John was father’s oldest son. He was twenty-four 
years old, and always had been strong and well until 
that summer that Rufus went on his own farm. 
Then John began to have acough, and to seem weak 
and tired. 

But he worked along, taking this thing and that 
for his cough, until winter. Then he seemed so bad 
that the doctor advised him not to expose himself to 
the bad weather; and then he gave up, and appeared 
right down sick. Hesatin a stuffed rocking-chair 
on the hearth, reading, for the minister lent him 
books—we had a church and a minister by that time, 
though we used to call the church a meeting-house— 
reading, or leaning back and doing nothing but suf- 
fering; for it gave him the sideache dreadfully to 
cough so. Mother tried all kinds of things on him, 
but nothing seemed to help him much. 

I could see that father and mother were worried; 
but nothing much was said. Mother never had lost 
but one child, a baby, and she could not bear to think 
of losing another. She never allowed but that John 
would be at work again in the spring. 

About the middle of January a great thaw came. 
The sun came out, warm and bright, and the ice be- 
gan to melt, and the streams torun. Even the grass 
grew green along the edges of the paths and on the 
southern slopes. John seemed pretty well that day, 
and mother and I wanted to go over to Rufus’s house; 
80 we left Mally to keep house, and started just be- 
fore noon. You see, Rufus and Lois had their first 
baby, and mother had been trying for a week to get 
over and see it. 

It was a little girl, as fat as butter, and Lois said 
that she was going to call it Emmy. 

It was about three o’clock when we started home. 
The sun was warm, and a beautifal, balmy wind was 
blowing. There were brooks gurgling along. the 
roadside, and the trees were all dripping. Just as 
we came in sight of the house, we saw Mally out 
at the back, picking up chips. 

There was a little garden in front—some cherry 
trees in it, an apricot at the gate, and borders for 
old-fashioned flowers—larkspur, lady-delight and 
pinks. The door was open, and plainly as I ever saw 
anything in my life, I saw my brother, standing on 
the steps, looking down at the black, wet garden. 

“ Why, mother,” I cried, “ John ought not to be out 
so!” 

“How?” asked mother, looking around. 

But John had gone. 


“She didn’t,” he answered, “ for I haven’t been 
out of this room.”’ 
Now when John was a little boy, he had had a bad 





habit of telling stories, and had got many a whipping 
for it. When I heard him say that, I didn’t believe 
him. But I didn’t contradict him, because I thought 
that he didn’t want to let out to mother that he had 
probably taken more cold. 

Well, when spring came he wasn’t any better. His 
cough was worse, if anything. But he seemed pretty 
strong; would go out on the porch in sanny days, 
and seem to feel better for the fresh air. 

One beautifal day Malviny and I went Maying. 
Father said the woods were full of violets, and Mally 
was crazy to get some. 

We did enjoy it. The trees were all in a twitter 
with birds; the brooks ran as fast as they could leap 
over the stones, and the air was fall of a thousand 
Sweet scents. On a scrub oak Mally found a linnet’s 
nest with five eggs in it—grey, speckled with red. 

Well, we picked violets in plenty, and found red 
maple tassels, and mosses like green velvet; and 
Mally dug up some flag-root, because John liked it. 
We spent two or three hours in the woods. 

At last we started to come home. I remember I 
slipped off a stone in the lower pasture, which was 
all afloat in the spring, and got my foot wet. 

Now the lilacs around the house had just begun to 
blossom. As we got over the stone wall opposite the 
house, I saw my brother John under the lilac bushes 
breaking off sprays of the flowers. 

The wind had changed, and it was quite cool. 
Mally and I went round to the back door, because we 
were so muddy. There Ponto, the dog, jumped on 
me, and got my dress so dirty that I had to go and 
change it. I remember wishing that John wouldn’t 
break off the lilacs, their scent came so pleasantly 
into my chamber window. 

That evening John had a bad spell, and frightened 
us all very much. He seemed faint and deathly. We 
got him to bed, and he never left his room any more. 
We were up with him all that night. Towards 
morning he seemed better. I was sitting beside him 
when he looked round at me. 

“Emmy,” said he, “what do you suppose made 
me so bad?” 

** You were out in the east wind yesterday after- 
noon,” said I; ‘‘ perhaps that’s it.” 

**T wasn’t out yesterday,” he answered. 

I thought he had been so sick that he did not 
remember. 

Well, as I said, John never left his room after that 
day; but I thought once that he did. 

It was in September. Mother and I were gather- 
ing flower seeds in the little garden; all the doors of 
the house were open; we could hear Mally singing 
about her work. Mother gathered the seeds, and I 
made them into little packages and marked them. 

I looked up suddenly, and saw John on the front 
stairs, with his face towards us. He was looking 
quite happy—different from what I had seen him 
look for a whole year. He had on his old dressing- 
gown and slippers, and carried a book in his hand. 

‘* Why, mother,” said 1, “John is coming down 
stairs!’ 

She started and looked up; and she saw him, too! 

** Why, John!” she cried, hurrying towards the 
door. 

But she did not meet him. I followed her up stairs. 
We opened John’schamber door. He sat in an arm- 
chair before the fire, his chin on his breast, quite 
dead. He still held a book in his hand, and so easily 
had he died that the old gray cat, Charley, perched 
on his knee, had not been disturbed. 

I have heard of what they call ‘seeing mediums ig 
in these modern times. Perhaps I am one; I don’t 
know. You may reconcile these things so. I never 
have been able to, at all. 


RAY. 


WHEN I was a very little girl, they passed a law in 
Massachusetts setting all slaves free. My aunt 
Thankful married a Richardson, and Colonel Rich- 
ardson had a whole slave family that he had brought 
over from England. 

The man’s name was Ray—he was a young, bright- 
eyed mulatto—and his wife’s name was Ava. They 
had three little children, born since they came to 
America. 

This Ray was the handiest man I ever saw. He 
could harness a horse, or dress a baby, or cook a din- 
ner, or plough a field. Colonel Richardson used to say 
that he bought him of the Eccletons, of London, who 
had brought him up at their country seat. He 
wouldn’t have changed him for any two men he 
could have hired. The colonel would go to Boston 
and be absent a fortnight, leaving everything in Ray’s 
hands, and the farm would go on like clock-work. 
And Ray was always so polite and cheerful. Though 
I was less than four years old, I can remember his 
slight, lithe figure, his young, pleasant face, his rol- 
licking laugh. This I can remember—but 1 can’t 
remember the story of Ray’s running away; I shall 
have to tell it as I’ve heard my aunt Thankful tell it, 
the tears running down her cheeks: 

“The colonel had been always kind to Ray, I think. 
He never whipped him; Ray never needed it. Up to 
the time Ray ran away, I always thought my hus- 
band a kind and just man. But slavery is an insti- 
tution of the devil. It is sin, and it creates sin. 
“Ray and his family were all the slaves we had. 
They had always seemed contented with us; and 
when the law was passed setting all slaves in the 
State free, I had no thought that Ray would wish to 
leave us. I remember I was helping Ava make some 
gowns for the little ones the very day the news came. 
“T did not know that they knew it. The colonel 





** But I noticed that week that Ava seemed brood- 
ing over something. She was faithfal at her work 
and neglected nothing, but seemed absent-minded 
and thoughtful. 

“T had a young child then. Samuel. He was ten 
months old, a sickly child that never lived to grow 
up. But I tended him carefully, and one day I told 
Ava to take him on her arm for awalk inthesan. I 
wrapped him in a large shawl, and Ava went out at 
the door with him. 

*¢ Don’t bé gone long,’ [ called, after her. 

**No, missis,” said Ava, turning back, with a look 
of her pleasant eyes, ‘I shan’t run away, if I be a 
free slave.’ 

4* I was so startled that I didn’t know what to an- 
swer. But Ava took the child to walk, and her voice 
sounded happy and natural as she came back, talking 
toit. As I said, I did not think they would wish to 
leave us; but I told the colonel that they knew they 
were free. 

* I saw that he looked concerned. 

I don’t think Ray’ll go away,’ said I. 

‘¢*He’d better not,’ said the colonel, looking 
threatening. 

“T never knew exactly what Ray did, the next 
day. It is likely that the colonel fancied he meant to 
be disobedient or impertinent, because he knew he 
was no longer a slave; but he knocked him down 
and horsewhipped him. I heard the noise in the 
barn, and then Ava rushed into the parlor and threw 
herself down, and clung round my knees, crying like 
one crazy. 

0 missis,’ she cried, “‘ pray, pray stop the mas- 
ter! He don’t know what he’s doing!—O, for the 
Lord’s sake, don’t let him strike Ray!’ 

“Tran out. The colonel had just flung down the 
cowhide and gone out by another door, and Ray was 
crawling up from the floor. He was stiff with bruises. 
There was a great welt across his cheek, and there 
was blood on his shirt. I never shall forget his face, 
as he gained his feet and stood upright, not seeing 
me, fora minute. But he looked up at the sky, and 
shook his clenched hand as if he were taking an oath. 
** Ray,’ said I, ‘what is the matter?’ And then, 
as he turned and looked at me without speaking, his 
eyes full-of anguish, his lips quivering, his poor, 
faithful face all swollen, I burst out, ‘O Ray, I’m so 
sorry for this!’ 

** He looked at me so steadily that I almost shrank 
from him. He looked like some hunted thing at bay. 
{ think he was so excited and confused that he didn’t 
hear my words at first. But a sickness seemed to 
come over him, for he sank down on the edge of a 
corn-bin. 

“¢ Ray,’ said I, ‘I don’t want Ava to see you this 
way. You must bathe your face and shoulders, and 
lie down here on the hay.’ 

“Tran for a pail of water. His shirt was soaked 
with blood. With my own hands I tore it down the 
back, and bathed bis poor torn shoulders. They had 
been protected only by the thin cotton, and every 
stroke of the rawhide had cut into the flesh. He 
seemed stupid like to what I was doing for him; but 
he obeyed me, and crept into the hay, and lay there 
allday. The colonel had gone to the village. 

**T wouldn’t tell Ava where Ray was; but towards 
night I know she found him, for she came in from 
the barn, half blind with crying. 

‘‘ Before dark, Ray came out and did the evening 
chores. The colonel hadn’t come. I thought that he 
felt ashamed of what he had done, and dreaded to 
face us again. 

‘* When it came dark, I went to speak to Ray. He 
had lain down on the hay again, and looked dread- 
fally. I had carried him a clgan shirt and a blanket, 
and I had some liniment to bathe his shoulders. 

“+ Ray,’ I said. 

He was lying on his breast, because he couldn’t 
bear anything to touch his back, I suppose. He 
turned his face towards the light, and I noticed that 
he didn’t call me ‘ missis,’ but said: 

*** Well, Mrs. Richardson?’ 

**¢ Ray,’ said I, sitting down on the hay beside him, 
‘I hope you’ll forgive this in the colonel. He never 
struck you before.’ 

“ «Why should he?’ he asked. 

‘*T was silent. 

‘¢ Mra, Richardson,’ said he, kneeling on the hay, 
the torn shirt falling apart and showing his shoul- 
ders, a sickening sight, ‘I have given your husband 
the faithful workings of my hands and my mind for 
five years. Here I am, most thirty years old, and 
I’ve not a roof to call my own, nor a dollar in the 
world. Why should he beat me?’ 

*** It was wrong—it was wicked, Ray; but I hope 
you’ll forgive him,’ was all I could say. 

It I forgive him, it will be for your sake. You 
are a good, kind woman. He shall come to no harm 
through me.’ 

** He had lain down again, for he seemed weak and 
sick, as wellas sore. His poor disfigured face looked 
haggard; but there was a steady, smouldering fire in 
his eyes that made me watch him when he said, ‘ He 
shall come to no harm through me.’ 

‘** Ray,’ said 1, ‘remember what the Bible says— 
‘Forgive your enemies.’ 

** He did not answer. 

“¢The colonel will be sorry for this, and you will 
show yourself a man in forgiving him.’ - 

I told you I would forgive him for your sake,’ 
he answered. 

**I bathed his shoulders with the balm, and left 
him the shirt and the blanket. He said he should 
not come in the house to sleep; it was cooler there 
on the hay. He called, gently, ‘good-night, Mrs. 





asked me if they did, and I told him I thought not. 


Richardson,’ when I went away. 


“The colonel did not come home till late. My 
heart sank. For the first time in my life I saw my 
husband drunk. He didn’t ask for Ray, but went to 
bed without a word. 

“In the morning he got up with bloodshot eyes 
and in a frightfal temper. He kicked the dog away 
from the door, and swore at Ava when she brought 
in breakfast so that she looked pitifully scared. I 
heard her hushing her little children, at play in the 
kitchen. 

“The colonel usually went out among the stock 
before breakfast. He didn’t gothatmorning. I sus- 
pected that he dreaded seeing poor faithful Ray. 
But after breakfast he went out. 

“f was bathing and dressing the baby when he 
came in again, his face like a thunder cloud, the bot- 
tle of liniment in his hand. 

*** Thankful,’ said he, ‘have you been coaxing up 
that cursed nigger?’ 

***T did all I could for him,” said I, quietly pinning 
the baby’s blanket. 

‘* He swore the most frightful oath I ever heard. 

“* Well,’ said he, ‘he’s gone now, as I expected, 
and I’m going after him.’ 

** He went out then, slamming the door so that the 
house shook. 

*‘T laid the baby in its cradle, and hurried to Ava. 

“*¢ Do you know where Ray is?’ said I. 

“¢ Yes, missis,’ said she, dropping her face into her 
arms upon the kitchen table. ‘He’s gone to 
Groton.’ 

‘The colonel had told me that there was a colony 
of freed blacks settling at Groton. It was six miles 
from us. Ray had easily joined them in one night. 

“The next thing we saw was the colonel, on his 
great gray horse, galloping ott of the stable yard. 
There was a coil of rope on the horn of his saddle. 

‘*T was sick at heart allthe morning. Ava neglect- 
ed her work and sat on the hearth with her face in 
her hands, and I had no reproof for her. I tried to 
sing my baby to sleep, but my voice failed me. I 
held it silently to my breast, rocking it, too miserable 
and sick with anxiety to do anything else. But the 
two little colored children were playing with the 
sand, in the sun, merry all day long. 

** Late in the afternoon I heard a scream from Ava. 
I sprang up and ran out, as horses’ feet came into 
the yard. 

“‘ It was the colonel’s horse, dark with perspiration, 
and trenfibling. There was a rope tied to the horn of 
the saddle, and something attached to it that dragged 
on the ground. The colonel jumped down and untied 
the rope. I went out a few paces, and turned death- 
ly sick. Ray’s insensible face was turned up to me 
from the ground. He hardly looked like anything 
human, for he had been dragged four miles over the 
road, at the end of that rope. He lived just an 
hour. 

**The colonel had found him at Groton, finally; 
had got possession of him, somehow; had bound his 
hands behind him, tied this rope around his breast, 
and made him run at his horse’s side for two miles. 
At last, the poor fellow dropped. The colonel whip- 
ped his horse into a gallop and reached home in an 
hour. 

“I helped poor Ava watch over her husband to the 
last; but he never knew her. I gave her money to 
have him decently buried. When I could be no 
more help to her, I took my child and went back to 
my father’s house. 

“T prayed to the Lord to show me my duty; but I 
never could make up my mind to sit down at table 
with a murderer. 

“ The colonel never came near me. I don’t know 
whether or not he ever repented that dreadful deed. 
After I left him, he went down South and bought a 
plantation, and spent the rest of his life there.” 

This was my Aunt Thankful’s story. I heard her 
tell it when she was very old, and she sobbed s0 she 
could hardly speak. Her child died—all her family 
died, and she was left alone. But she never seemed 
lonely; she was always busy, with her hands full of 
other people’s troubles. 

She was always specially kind to colored people. 
She lived near Boston, in a square brick house, paint- 
ed cream-color, an old garden around it, enclosed by 
a@ solid granite wall. I think likely the house is 
standing now. She was known through all the dis- 
trict as Aunt Thankful. Colored people always went 
to her for aid; she fed them, helped them to homes, 
taught them to read and write. For years she had a 
little school of about twenty colored children—kept 
in her sitting-room in winter, in the garden in sum- 
mer. She was over ninety years old when she died, 
and there were over two hundred people at her 
funeral. The colored girls sang around her grave 
enough to make you cry your eyes out. 





A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 

How touching the tribute of Hon. T. A. Benton to 
his mother’s influence: 

‘““My mother asked me never to use tobacco—I 
have never touched it from that to the present day; 
she asked me not to game, and I have never gam- 
bled, and I cannot tell who is winning and who is 
losing in games that can be played; she admonished 
me, too, against hard drinking, and whatever capac- 
ity for endurance I have at present, and whatever 
usefulness I may attain in life, I have attributed to 
having complied with her pious and correct wishes. 
When I was seven years of age she asked me not to 
drink, and then I made a resolation of total absti- 
nence, at a time when I was sole constituent of my 
own body; and that I have adhered to it through all 





time, I owe to my mother.” 











“ Why, out on the doorstep,” said I, ‘with no hat 

or coat on.” 

John wouldn't do anything so foolish as that,” 
said mother, starting and hurrying on. 

When we got home we found that John had just 
had a bad coughing spell, and sat by the fire, looking 
pretty badly. 

“ You shouldn’t have gone out, John,” said mother. 

* 1] haven’t been out, mother,” said he. 

“* Haven't?” 

“ No.” 

“Why, Emmy thought she saw you.” 
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ANCIENT CHRISTMAS. 


William the Conqueror usually kept his Christmas 
at Gloucester, but William II, honored Winchester at 
that festival. Henry I. took a fancy to Westminster 
for the first four years of his reign, and then cele- 
brated it at Windsor. Henry II. kept his first 
Christmas at Bermondsey, and in 1171, in Ireland. 
In 1201, John kept Christmas at Guildford, but was 
very angry because the Archbishop of Canterbury 
attempted to outdo him in extravagance. In 1241, 
the nobles who appeared at Westminster were out- 
raged because the papal legate had the place of honor 
at the banquet; but Henry III.’s Christmas, in 1252, 
was @ great success, one thousand knights attending, 
besides the peers of the realm, to witness the marriage 
of the Princess Margaret with Alexander, King of 
the Scots. The Archbishop of York gave six hun- 
dred fat oxen and two thousand seven hundred 
pounds towards the expenses. In 1248, Henry or- 
dered Westminster Hall to be filled with poor people 
and feasted for a week. Edward I. kept Christmas 
at Bury, Collingham, Ipswich, Bristol and Carlisle. 
In 1324 and 1325, Edward II. kept the festival royally 
at Nottingham, but 1326 found him a prisoner at 
Kenilworth. Edward III. kept Christmas at Guild- 
ford in 1331 and 1348, mageques and mummings ona 
large scale being exhibited. When Richard II. kept 
Christmas at Lichfield, he enlarged the Episcopal 
palace, and two thousand oxen and two hundred 
tuns of wine were consumed on the occasion. Ten 
thousand people dined daily at the expense of the 
king. Henry VI., in 1433, kept Christmas at Bury, 
and was met on Newmarket Heath by the aldermen 
and five hundred townsmen; and the Lord Abbot of 
the famous monastery entertained him in a manner 
worthy such a princely foundation. Henry VII. 
generally kept Christmas in Westminster Hall, feast-" 
ing his subjects right royally. 

Henry VIII. took a conspicuous part in the festiv- 
ities, and kept Christmas generally at Greenwich and 
Richmond. Artificial gardens, tents, etc. were de- 
vised in the hall, out of which came dancers or 
knights, who fought. The cloth of gold for one of 
these cost six hundred pounds. After a few years, 
Henry contented himself with a duller Christmas, 
and generally gambled a good deal on the occasion. 
In the time of Edward VI., a gentleman named 
Ferrers was made Lord of Misrule, and was very 
clever in inventing plays and interludes. The money 
lavished on these entertainments was enormous; one 
of his lordship’s dresses cost fifty-two pounds, and he 
had a train of counsellors, gentlemen, ushers, foot- 
men, pages, etc. Mary and Elizabeth kept Christ- 
mas at Hampton Court, but the entertainments of 
the latter were much gayer than those of her sister. 
Charles I. kept Christmas like his tather; but the 
Puritans abolished it altogether; and Charles II. 
did not restore it to anything like its former splendor. 


Much in Bittle. 


People contend that the Gulf Stream is responsible 
for our warm weather. 

It is now announced that gambling must be stopped 
in this city. 

Geo. D. Prentice of the Louisville Journal, is dead. 

Quilp notices that wall flowers are mostly cut 
flowers. 

Two young women in Ohio refused to be baptized 
in water used to immerse a colored brother. 

Tne 6000 sewing-girls in New York and Brooklyn 
earn, on an average, $3.50 a week each. 

One of Victoria’s sixteen grandchildren has had 
the diptheria. 

George Washington is in the Louisville jail for 
* malicious cutting.” 

Four and a half million pounds of tobacco were 
manufactured in Detroit last year. 

Congress proposes to pay letter carriers in cities 
$1200 per annum. 

Prince Arthur says that he is pleased because his 
mother is esteemed in this country. 

What the young ladies wear on their heads isn’t 
exactly girl-hood. 

To be anybody nowadays one must first be viewed, 
then reviewed, and finally interviewed. 

Four thousand citizens of Memphis want to be 
policemen. 

Sportsmen near Pulaski, Tennessee, kill 120 pigeons 
a day. . 

New York spent $256,100 on theatres last month. 

The warm weather has brought down the price of 
coal. 

Gen. Sigel has been appointed to office, and the 
Germans of New York are happy. 

Onr legislature is getting along famously. It sits 
at least 30 minutes a day. 

San Francisco sailors demur at cruising with a 
freight of dead Chinamen on board. 

The mayor of Bridgeport, West Virginia, has been 








plaints against the New York police. 

Prince Arthur doesn’t speak German, but he 
dances it. 

Cincinnati’s tendencies are hoggish; it has packed 
370,000 hogs so far this season. 





Che Worlds in Miniature. 


ON THE ICE. 


Behold her easy, graceful swing, 
Along the ice so smooth and cold, 
Backward the winds her tresses fling, 
The breath of Boreas the bold. 
(N. B.—In these days when “ boughten hair "* so closel 
r i nherited article, it may be difficult 


eg 
to say ** which is switch '’—but the above girl's tresses 
were her own.) 





Onward she glides with matchless grace, 
Nor heeds the sharp and biting air; 

No “ muslin roses ‘* round her face, 

For Nature's own are blushing there, 
Her dainty little feet strapped fast 

To runners that so smoothly glide, 
Whose polished steel, as she flies past, 
Gleams brightly o'er the frozen tide. 


(N. B.—I don't know the maker's name nor the price 
of those skates, but I do know, although lam not going 
to tell, who put them on for her. 

Here poetry, unwritten, see 

In every motion of the maid. 

How charming, lithe and light is she, 

Upon her sharp and ringing blade. 

O beauteous girl, come back, come back! 

I hear the murmur and the “‘click"’ 

Of runners gliding o'er the track— 

Ehew! a lass, she strikes a stick—and down 
she goes with a gentle ‘thud,’ a little scream, and a 
flutter of something white—" bleached and warranted."’ 

A Memphis paper tells this anecdote :—An anxious 
looking chap wandered into the mayor’s office the 
other day, and asked permission to look at the book 
in which the names of candidates for dffice are en- 
tered. Theclerk blandly asked, ‘‘ What office are 
you running for, sir?” To which the other replied, 
Wall, Idunno; thought I’d look over and go for 
any vacancy that might turn up. I’m beastly fond 
of orfis.” 


The negro members of the Georgia legislature are 
putting on extraordinary style in the way of clothing. 
The most of them wear plug hats and tight breeches, 
and all sport gloves and walking canes. Several of 
them have made desperate attempts to part their 
hair in the middle, but very few accomplished the 
feat. It is now the style among the white dandies to 
comb their hair as far down into their eyes as possi- 
ble, and some of the colored gentlemen have tried to 
make their wool do the same way, 80 as to be fash- 
fonable; but the result so far has been discouraging. 


A young woman in her night-dress and fast asleep, 
recently wandered into a London policestation. Af- 
ter some little time she awoke, and looking round, 
was startled in no small degree. The officer then 
got her to write her name, but just as she was about 
to add the address, the pen dropped from her hand, 
and she again relapsed into her former state. Ulti- 
mately she awoke, and her mother was sent for. 


The pen is mightier than the sword. A large tin 
.sign in Detroit, representing a gold pen, was recently 
torn from its fastenings by the wind, carried up into 
the air, and, descending, its point penetrated the 
back of a dog, killing him instantly. 


A mysterious deaf girl has been agitating San 
Francisco. A reporter went to interview her, and 
while taking down the points indulged in remarks 
which would not have been complimentary if she 
could have heard them. She stood it for some time, 
but finally emptied the coal-scuttle over him and 
pitched him down stairs. He doesn’t believe she is 
deaf. 

A young man in Indiana worked all last summer 
to clear an eighty-acre tract of land belonging to a 
young woman who had promised to marry him. 
When, just as the weather began to get cold, he went 
to claim his reward, she married another fellow who 
looked on to see the victim work all summer. 

‘“‘'That’s a tarnation tall horse,” said Ladlaw. 

“Yes, I guess you can’t account for it,” replied 
Jonathan, 

**No, how?” said Ladlaw. 

* He belongs to Hummins, the livery man,” replied 
Jonathan, * and his tallness comes through his hav- 
ing been regularly higher’d for the last seven years.” 

A nervous Ohio householder was waked up the 
other night by an alarm of burglars, got out his gun, 
fired from his window and ruined a pair of his best 
trousers that were flapping on a clothes-line. 

An Illinois farmer having 1400 acres of land de- 
rives his entire income from pasturing cattle for his 
neighbors, for which he receives $2 per month per 
head. 
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Marriages. 


In this city, by, Rev. Mr. Seymour, Mr Ozro A. Wiggin 
and Miss Carrie T. Smith, * 

By Rev. Mr. King, Mr. Raymond C. Bayer and Miss 
Emma York. 

At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. Henry N. 
Blake and Miss Clara J. Clark. 

At Marshfield, Mr. Charles H. Magoun, Jr., and Mise 


Ellen Tilden. 
Deaths. . 


In this city, Mr. Peter Trott,62; Mr. Timothy Skinnell, 
21; Mrs. Mary Wood, 79; Mr. Goonge Kurtz, 52; Mrs. 
Dorcas Prescott, 72: Mr. Daniel G. Porter, 26; Mrs. 
Eusebea Parker, 86; Mr. John Andrew, 54. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Elizabeth Cummings, 77; Mr. James 
T. Phelps, 61. 

At East Cambridge, Mr. John Bentley, 79. 

At East Somerville, Mrs. Sarah B. Crowninshield, 64. 
At Chelmsford, Mr. Asa Hodgman, 2d, 75. 

At Westford, Mr. Rufus D. Spaulding, 44. 

At South Framingham, Mr. Sylvanus Phipps, 85. 























HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 


THE ENLARGED 
AMERICAN UNION! 


This. popular Fireside J: ournal having been enlarged to 
32 LONG COLUMNS, 


with the issue dated January 1, 1870, is now on the top 
wave of popular favor. Nearly Ten Thousand Copies 
have been added to its circulation already, and still the 
demand is largely increasing. A most intensely interest- 
ing Story, entitled 


THE EARL OF GLANDORE: 


The Spanish Girl’s Revenge, 


Is commenced in Number One, and is attracting much 
attention. The opening Chapters of a Charming Series of 
SKETCHES, under the title of 


THE EGYPTIAN TRAIL, 


appear in the second Number of the Enlarged Paper, 
which will be found one of the most attractive Stories of 
Adventure ever published. Each number also contains 
from FOUR TO SIX STORIES COMPLETE IN ONE 
NUMBER, besides a magnificent assortment of Poetry, 
Wit and Humor, Miscellany and General Information. 


NO ADVANCE IN THE PRICE! 
Single Copies,6 Cents. $2 50 per Year. 


er" NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Sold by all Newsdealers, or sent by mail, upon receipt 
of subscription price, by 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


000 Sold. The Wonder of the World. The 
9 Magnetic Time Indicator, or ** Dollar 
Watch."’ A PERFECT GEM. Elegantly encased in Orvide 
of Gold, superior compass attachment, enamelled dial, 
silver and brass works, glass crystal, size of lady's watch. 
Will denote correct time, warranted five years, superb 
and showy case, entirely of metal. This is no WOOD 
—— Is entirely new, patented. 6500 sold in three 
wee Only $1 each, three for $2, in neat case, mailed 
free. Trade supplied. Address the sole manufacturers, 
MAGNETIC WATCH Co. 
8—3t Hinsdale, N. H. 
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YSPEPTICS, use the “ANCIENT SIMPLE 
CURE." Its effects are immediate. Price seventy- 
five cents. Address FATHER SELBY, 
27—ly. Waterford, New York. 


Wikene ** Magic Trick Book,” 50c. ‘Circulars of 
onders,"’ free. Address B. Fox, Station“*A,’’ N. Y. City. 


TO PRINTERS. 


SE our PATENT COMPOSITION for Printers’ Ink- 
ing Rollers. It is superior to anything in use and 
economical. Rollers retain their suction, do not harden, 
shrink or crack, and do not — washing daily. Send 
for Pamphlet. Orders solicited. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
1—19t 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


ASCALITY VENTILATED.—In add tion to all for- 

mer aids in exposing swindling and humbugs. the 
**Star-Spangled Banner’ has engaged one of the most 
talented reporters in New York City to write up all the 
new tricks and traps.of swindledom expressly for this 
paper. He will search out and ventilate every attempt 
at swindling. These letters will be worth for the year 
$10 to any one. Remember the * Banner"’ is a large, il- 
lustrated, 8 page paper, brimming with real live reading. 
There is nothing old fosy. dry, or stale about it. Over- 
flowing with wit, humor, fun and good things generally, 
it is the cheapest, raciest, richest and wittiest sheet ever 
published. The entire press of the country pronounce it 
unapproachable, except afew weakly, swindle-support- 
ing, semi-silly and religious sheets, which lacking half 
the circulation or power of the “ Star-Spangled Banner,"’ 
can but howl in their impotent rage at its wonderful, un- 
paralleled success. You want it. Your wife needs it; 
your children will read its pages over and over again: 
480 long columns yearly. ALL FOR 75 CENTS ONLY. The 
superb steel plate “* Evangeline "’ we will send on roller 
GRATIS to every subscriber. An elegant parlor orna- 
ment one and one-half by two feet in size. Money re- 
funded if you are not perfectly satisfied. Specimens 6 
cents. Send 75 cents to “SLfAR-SPANGLED BAN- 
NER," Hinsdale, N. H. 


AC rE NS 


FOR FAMILY USE—simple, cheap, reliable, Knits Ev- 
ERYTHING. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sample stock 
ing FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE 
Co., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, New York. 5—13t 

















Take AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL to stop 
your Colds, Coughs and Bronchial A ffections before they 
run into Consumption that you cannot stop. 





2 NEW SONGS, ARTS, AND 10 RECEIPTS mailed 
free T. F. WOOD, Vernon. N. J. 51—3m 


Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 330 

per week and expenses, or allow a large commis- 

sion, to sell our new wonderful inventions, Address M. 
WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 5—3m 


19 MINK, 31 MUSK-RATS, 3 OTTER. I caught them 
all last week, and am taking ten times the game I 
ever did before. Thus writes a Maine boy who uses the 
“Hunter's Guide.’ It is the only reliable work. ‘Tells 
how to hunt, trap and catch all game from mink to bear. 
All about boats, traps, fishing, etc., tanning secrets, arts, 
etc., etc., ALL kinds. Al! tor 25 cents, 6 for $1, sent post- 
paid by HUNTER & ve, Cees 


nsdaie, N. H 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY. 
CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


OnE HUNDRED PaGEs of choice and entertaining 
STORIES, ADVENTURES, SERIALS, POEMS and FINE 
ILLUSTRATIONS in every number, making 
TWELVE HUNDRED PAGES EACH YEAR, 
for the low price of fifteen cents, or ONE DOLLAR AND 
FiFrTy CENTS a year. 
*,* Sold by all Newsdealers, or sent one year by the 
—— upon receipt of $1 50, or seven copies for 
9.00; 13 copies, $1500. A specimen sent upon re- 
ceiptof10 cents. A-idress 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, 














3m. Buston, Mass. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest booke in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyrignt is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

THE Man OF MysteryY, by John KB. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER Guns, by Sylvanus Cobb Jr.—Tue 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IpioT Pauper, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—Tuk PLAGUE 
oF — — G.8. Raymond.—THe OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TuHk Secret,by Clara Augusta.— 

ILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tug Sea GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE beaTtH-Toucn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THe 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES. by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—Tae. PoLick Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE GiP- 
skY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Mu -—THE RENEGADE, 
7 Melcolm J. Errym.—REDPATH.by dr. J. H. Robinson. 

ARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THe BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M, D.—Jic Potter, by Matthew 8. 

inton.—Sirk RAsuLeich'’s SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—TnHe Visconti, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tus Kine 
OF THE Ska, by Ned Buntline.—Tue Secret Leacug, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THR Storw CuILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEKL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—W nite HanpD, F Sylvanus Cobb. 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IvVan THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —Marion’s BricapRr, by Dr. J.H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin 
son. -THE Seka LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE Sea 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THe HEART'S SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, oY, Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.— Tus 
“WITCH OF THE WAVE by enry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
Desmenp, by Darius Cobb.—Tae REBEL Spry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—Tuge Unknowy, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE POISONED Kags, by Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tue Russian GuaRDS- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—Lirs FROM DEATH, 
by M. T. Caldor.—THE BLACK AVENGER.by Ned Buntline. 
—THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
Fignp, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue Scout, by Ben; 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PavuL LARoon, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tuk Lost Hein, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CyYnTHIA, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLAcKLock, by F. Clinton 
Rarrington.—THe Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.yMptiA,by Francis A. Durivage.—ne LIGHT KEBPER'S 
Prize,by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISu JPANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS,bY 
Lieutenant Murray.—Tue CaBin Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, b Harry Harewood Leech — PopP- 
LAR REACH, by M T. Caldor.—THE GiPpsEY BRIGAND, by 

r. J. H. Bobinson.—THE COUNCIL OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THE CHINESE JUGGLER, by 8 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suip,by Captain Charles E, Averill. 
—THE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.—Tne LEAGUE 
OF DEATH, by Ha Harewood Leech.—Oxrprna 8 Hus- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—ONnE-EYED JAKE, by Edw: 
Keeler Olmstead.—KInAn's CURSE y ho . Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis . Durivage.—Tas 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—ROSALTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE ——— Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE Lapy ImoGeEn,by Prof. J. H. —THk ‘TEX- 
AN Bravo, by Dr. J. H. Robins n.—THe HiGHWAYMAK, 
by Lieutenant Murray.—THe Countess, by Sylvanus 

obb, Jr.—THE SpaNisH MUSKETEER, by Lieut. Murray.— 
HuGu Capet, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE ARMORER OF 
Tyrk, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE GIrsEY's joy Soa ot 
Edwin 8. Scudder.—THE GAMBLER'S FaTE, by Mrs. L. 5. 
Goodwin.—THE CASTILIAN BrIDk, by 8) lvanus Cobb, Jr. 
—THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA, by Francis A. Dunvage.— 
THE CHILD OF THE WRECK, b ajor F, C. Hunter.—Tae 
MOUNTAINEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

ELLIOT’, FHOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
Gi" FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 
Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new story is issued cach month, uni- 











‘form in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE RoveER, by Dr J.H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'Ss SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by = Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 17.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE's PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THeE Woop WITCH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. l1l.—TuEe Youne PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—Tne Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THe West Point Caper, by Ben: Polen oore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS york ts L.8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F17z-HERN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 
No. 17.—THE K1nG's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs Caroline Orne. 
No. 19.—THE GOLD Rosseks, by H E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, = Lieutenant Murray. 


No. 22.--THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THE YounG Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. Seer 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN Spectres,by Harry Hazelton. 

0. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS,by William H. Bushnell. 
.29.—J Essie HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—S°23208 THE CorRSAIR. by George L. Aiken. 





No. 31.—ZgcbDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—Bricut CLoup,by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE FaTAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BARON'S WELL, by * aret Blount. 

No. 36.—Rzp Gop, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—ViroQua, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—Ti= HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 


No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell). 

No. 40.—MRk. W ARBURTON '8GHOST, z Margaret Blount. 

No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, by 8. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—An OCEAN WalrFr, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THe PEARL OF Panama,by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 44.—Caui__Le, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZuLeika, by Martha —— 

Xo. 46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray, 

No.47.—Repb RUPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No.48.—A DARK Secret,by Miss A. M. Hale, 

No. 49.—THE FounDLinG, by Perley Parker. 

No.50.—THE Mysterious Key, by L. M. Alcott 

No. 51.—Coxeinneg, by Frederick Hunter. 

No. 52.—THE PATRIOT Crouisex. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 53.—MABEL WARD, by Clara Augusta. 

No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL Scout, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 

No. 56.—THE CRYSTAL DaGcGeRr, by F. A. Durivage. 

No. 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 

No. 58.—ALLA Leg, by R. Weis Keiner. 

No. 59.—THe WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 60.—Wuits Wo uF, by William H. Bushnell 

No. 61.—Rep Hanp, b . Clinton Barrington. 

No. 62.—Tne YounG Fisnermay, J F. C. Barrington. 

No. 63.—A Lost Lirg, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 64.—THE ISLAND OF Fats, by Arthur L. Meserve. 

No. 65.—THe BRIDE oF Paris, by Francis A. Darivage. 

No. 66.—THE Hero OF TOULON, by Francis A. Durivage. 

No. 67.—Tne Dwarr Fienp, by E. K. Darnell. 

No. 68.—HACK, THE TRAILER, by Wm. H Bushnell. 

No. 69.—In Perit, by Frederick Hardman. 

No. 70.—Tue Roman Bawnpit, by Charlies G. Rosenberg. 

No. 71.—Havuntep, by Mrs. M. A. Denivon. 

No. 72.--J oaquin, by Dr. John B. Will M.D. 

No. 73.—Tnk Ev ccanegns, by John B. Williams, M. D. 

No. 74.—NELL Nog et, by George P. Burnham. 

No. 75.—WILFORD THE ARTisT, ¥ George P. Burnham. 

No. 76.—THk WHITE SWALLow, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mall, post paid, 

upon rose! tof Ten Cents each. Address 
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OTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pus.ieners, 
63 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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impeached for drunkenness. 

In the State of Delaware there are more than four 
millions of peach trees. 

A policeman was seen the other day, during a rain 
storm, with an umbrella, trying to arrest the rain. 

Some miscreant recen#ly wantonly ruined four val- 
uable paintings in the rooms of the San Francisco 
Mercantile Library Association by cutting them with 
a knife. 

‘ Three days per week are occupied in hearing com- 
‘ 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 

















CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
WHO COULD NOT BE A POET? 





BY EMILY EDGERTON. 


A poet sits him down to dream, 
Within a grassy nook, 

And just beneath his slippered feet 
A little babbling brook 


Comes singing o“er its pebbly bed, 
Just stops the flowers to kiss, 

Then murmuring onward through the reeds, 
It lulls to passiveness. 


And butterflies from flower to flower 
Flit softly near his head, 

And busy insects soothingly 
Hum round his rustic bed. 


Then fancy spreads her wystic wings, 
And soars through magic space; 

For honor, truth, ambition, love, 
This poet finds a place. 


And warps and fills as suits him best, 
Though scarcely seems to know it; 

With such surroundings and such scenes, 
Who could not be a poet ? 





NotTe.—The above is hardly up to the Shakspearean 
standard in Midsummer Night's Dream: 


“ The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, front earth to heaven,’ 
And as imagination bodies forth 
he forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turne them to shapes, and enn to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name 





fanned the faw — ——* Into a bright glow, 
then piled everything she could find cnto the bed, 
until her mother was nearly smothered. The poor 
woman said nothing more; but I think she under- 
stood everything; and Julie crept into the window 
where a little ray of sunshine was just creeping in, 
touching with something like warmth her poor be- 
numbed hands. Moff came, and afer making a 
piteous attempt at purring, with his little twinkling 
eyes fixed imploringly on her face, be uttered two or 
three such doletul little cries that qnite wrung the 
heart of his poor mistress. Then he ran to the closet 
door, jamped up to touch the latch with his paw, as 
she had taught him to do, looking back at Jalie, as 
much as to say: 

“Do come here and see if you can’t find something 
for me! I’m so hangry!” 

Julie got up and opened the door, and taking the 
kitten up in her arms, showed him the bare shelves, 
at which sight Muff’s face took a still more dolorous 
ex pression. 

“Go and find a mouse, Muff,” said she, putting 
him down at a great rat-hole which had been at a 
corner of one of the shelves ever since she could 
remember. 

It was stuffed full of rags, but she pulled them out, 
and Muff, with a very intent, business-like air, sat 
down beside it to watch; for though he was a small 
kitten, and had never caught but one mouse in his 
life, he was quite desperate with hunger, now, and 
had hopes, evidently, that the hole was an inhabited 
one, as it was the only one he had not peeped into 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
MUFF’S PLAYTHING. 





BY LOUISE DUPEE. 
— — 


~. Ge T was a merry morning 
ne enough out of doors. The 
goldenest sunbeams 
chased each other over 
the crisp, sparkling snow; 
there were sleighbells for 
music in the wind, and 
Jack Frost, who had been 
abroad all night, had 
touched the spire tops 
into such a twinkle, and 
made such fantastic pic- 
tures on all the window 
panes! But it wasdreary 
as dreary could be in the 
great bare room where 
little Julie sat so discon- 
solately by the bedside of 
her sick mother. There 
wasn’t fire enough on the hearth to keep Jack Frost 
from nipping the poor little toes which crept out of 
her tattered boots; for he was about still, especially 
in dark, narrow streets where the sunshine could not 
find its way. Julie’s little black kitten, Muff, was 
trying to be merry over a ball of yarn which his mis- 
tress had given him to keep up his spirits; but he 
played in a listless sort of way, as if he were thinking 
all the time how much he would give to dip his greedy 
little tongue into a saucer of nice warm milk, and 
have a nice, warm, bright fire to blink at and dream 
before. There wasn’t the least sign of a mouse in all 
the house, except the mouse-holes where they once 
had been. Muff had poked his sharp little nose into 
every one of them, again and again that morning, he 
was so terribly hungry. But, dear me! what was the 
use? He knew by the smell that there hadn’t been 
@ mouse’s foot there for weeks. Then he ran and 
told Julie, in his way, that he was nearly starving. 

“Poor Muff!” said she, stroking his silky head. 
And Muff understood that she hadn’t anything to 
give him, and tried to forget his sorrows in a little 
nap. 

When he woke up again, she found the ball for him. 
Julie was hungry, too, and there wasn’t so much as 
a crust of bread in the closet; she had eaten the only 
remaining one for her supper last night; but she was 
determined not to let her mother know it, it would 
worry her so—her poor sick mother, who had been 
sick so long, and had suffered so much! And how 
could she think of herself when she looked at that 
poor mother lying there in the cold, who, now the 
fever had left her, was really suffering for the want 
of nourishing food? A kind neighbor had seut her a 
bowl of nice broth for her breakfast; but what Julie 
should get for her dinner she did not know. There 
was a prospect of starvation before them, for their 
last penny had been spent. They might freeze, too, 
for there was now only the least bit of coal left, and 

Julie dared use only enough to keep the fire alive, 
lest the weather should grow suddenly culder, and 
they be entirely without fuel. She had a very wise 
little head, and a very brave as well as tender little 
heart, this wee Julie; but she was quite discouraged 
now. The tears would come into her eyee in spite of 
all her efforts to keep them back, though she tried to 
look very smiling and cheery, and made believe that 
she was neither cold nor hungry a particle. 

“ Is the coal most gone, Julie?” said ber mother, 
shivering, though Julie had tucked the bedclothes 
around her 80 carefully. 

“Are you cold, mamma?” said Jalie, evading an 
answer. ‘I will mend the fire a little.” 

So she made a great bustle about the hearth, 





and watched beside before. Julie left him there and 
crept into the little ray of sunshine again, trying to 
think what she should do to obtain f,0d enough to 
keep her mother and herself alive She had sold 
everything that they could spare from the destitute 
house. There were the silver spoons, to be sure— 
pewter ones would answer their purpose just as well, 
and she might sell them for a good deal of money. 
Bat what wou!d her mother say if she should do s0? 
How dreadfully she would feel, for they were her 
mother’s spoons, and she thought so much of them! 
Still it would be better to do that than to beg, Julie 
thought. Next week, Mrs. Smith, who hired rooms 
in their crazy oli house, would pay her rent, and 
they should have something then for a little while; 
and perhaps by that time ber mother would be well 
and able to sew again. She supported herself and 
Julie by her needle. The house they lived in was 
their own. Julie’s grandfather built it when he was 
a young man, and though it was old and rickety, it 
was quite comfortable, and looked quite respectably. 
It was all they possessed in the world; but they had 
managed to live comfortably until Mrs. Carlton was 
taken suddenly ill, and had been ill O, such a long 
time, through the dreary winter months! And how 
many bills there were to be paid now, and where was 
the money coming from with which to pay them? 
Julie had taken care of her mother during the whole 
time of her illness, and a wonderful little nurse she 
was, 80 careful and so soft-foted. She had such 
tender little hands, and ministered to the poor suf- 
ferer’s wants in such a skillful manner. But she was 
nearly worn out with the care and the labor which 
had been heaped upon her small shoulders, and be- 
sides that, she was suffering from hunger. It was no 
wonder that she was despondent. 

I wonder what Maff is up to?” she said to her- 
self, hearing a faint noise from the pantry. “I'll go 
and see.” 

So she opened the pantry door, but there was no 
Muff to be seen. Julie was frightened. She looked 
behind pans and jars, moved piles of plates and tall 
pitchers to see if she coulin’t catch a glimpse of his 
little black coat, but in vain. Then she took a chair 
and stood on tiptoe in it to look over the upper 
shelves, thinking that his adventurous disposition 
might have led him up there. Then it suddenly oc- 
curred to her that he might have squeezed his plump 
little self into the rat-hole, though how he could 
have done so she could not tell. And peeping in, she 
found that he was there, sure enough. She could 
just discern his beady eyes twinkling through the 
darkness. 

O Moff,” said she, * how did you get in there, and 
how are you ever going to get out again?” 

I don’t know,” mewed Muff. Bat it wasa merry 
little mew, as if he were not at all concerned about 
it. 

He was playing with something that rattled. Julie 
wondered so what it waa, and though she kept calling 
him, he seemed by no means inclined to come ont. 
She was distressed, for she was atraid that he never 
could get out; he had such a plump little body, it 
looked almost twice as large round as the rat-hole. 

“I know what will bring you, sir, if you can get 
out,” she said, at last. ‘It’s too bad to deceive you, 
though, isn’t it, poor fellow?” 

Then she hurried to get his saucer—the saucer he 
had eaten his suppers trom ever since he began to 
eat at all—and pretending there was something in it, 
held it near the hole, calling him at the same time, 
with her most persuasive accents. 

Moff put his head out, but looked as if he had sus- 
picions that a trick was being played upon him. 
Then he drew it in again, and began to play with the 
thing that rattled once more. Julie took a milk 
pitcher, bat alas, it had no milk in it, only water, 
which she began to pour into the saucer. Muff 
heard the familiar sound, and his doubts began to 
grow less. His head appeared in the hole again, but 
he had something in his mouth—the fascinating play- 
thing which he had discovered in the darkness of 





the rat’s habitation; and though there was breakfast 
in prospect, he had no idea of giving it up. It was an 


an old steel-bead purse, ornamented with — at 
each end, which dangled delightfully. 

“ What in the world have you got there, Muff?” 
said Jalie, taking it away from him, though he held 
it very tightly with his sharp little teeth. 

It was quite heavy, and there was something that 
shone through its ‘meshes, and made a clinking 
sound at either end. Julie proceeded to investigate, 
with a beating heart, and what do you euppese she 
found? What but four great shining fifty-dollar 
gold pieces! She gave utterance to a perfect shout 
of delight and ran to her mother, forgetting Muff en- 
tirely for the time, who was making frantic eff ,rts to 
squeeze himself out of the hole. | 

“O mamma,” said she, “ isn’t this the money that 
grandpa lost solong ago? You told me about it, you 
know. Muff brought it out of the rat-hole!” 

Mrs. Carlton really wept fur jey at this unlooked- 
for deliverance from their trouble. It was the very 
money that grandpa had lost. What they used for a 
kitchen now used to be his room, and the piace they 
used for a pantry he used to keep his books, private 
papers, and all sorts of treasures in. Probably he 
laid his purse carefully away in some sly nook on the 
shelf, and the rats dragged it into their hole, though 
they were never suspected to be the thieves, and 
every one had thought it such a mystery when it 
suddenly disappeared; for grandpa always kept the 
closet locked, and carried the key in his pocket. 

Well, it couldn’t have come to light in a time when 
it was more needed. Julie flew about like a little 
insane girl, and her mother declared that she folt 
able to sit up, their good fortune had been such med- 
icine to her, It was not long before there was the 
merriest of ‘fires dancing on the hearth, and such a 
dinner as they had that day, Muff and all! He ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the sudden torn of affairs 
by parring until he was hoarse, curled up in the 
warmest fold of the hearth-rug. And he looked very 
dignified and consequential, as if he well knew that 
he had been the means of bringing about the delight- 
fal state of things. Mrs. Carlton soon got well, and 
after that they never saw the time when their cup- 
board shelves were bare. Maff is a very old cat now, 
and has left off playing; but he seems to have very 
pleasant meditations as he sits, day after day, blink- 
ing by the fire. Julie has made him a soft cushion, 
which he enjoys extremely, and every now and then 

she stoops to pat his wise old head, and tells him how 
much good he brought them, long ago; and you may 
be sure Muff understands every word. 





MINES AND MINEBS. ; 

As late as 1843 in Scotland, the barbarous custom 
of carrying up the coal in baskets upon their backs 
was practised even by girls; the burdens of these 
poor creatures were fastened by a strap round their 
foreheads, to which a lamp was also attached. The 
heavy load was often balanced by large lumps which 
were hung about their neck; if one of these fell, or 
the strap broke, those coming up the steep ladders 
behind were bruised, or even slain. Children were 
employed as putters and trolley-boys—dragging and 
butting their coal-wagons below—while the women 
went about this dangerous toil. All this wickedness 
is, however, now swept away; it is mercifully or- 
Gained that humanity and self-interest go hand in 
hand together in these matters; the best and easiest 
means that can be devised for underground work be- 
ing also found to be in the end the cheapest. Though 
its toil can be so vastly remedied, however, as to 
make mine-working not more exhausting than sur- 
face labor, its peril (though that is reduced, too, with 
every year)everremains. In some continental mines, 
public prayer is always offered up before the daily 
work is commenced; and if not, many a miner crosses 
himself as he leaves the upper air, and whispers an 
iavocation to the Virgin or to St. Barbe, the patron 
of miners. Then he goes about his work in that great 
underground town, which is inhabited and lighted 
up by night and day; which has railways worked by 
horses or locomotives; which has often streams, ca- 
nals and fountains; galleries which cross each other 
in all directions, like streets; squares and cross-roads 
which have severally their names and destinations; 
and also deserted streets (old workings), where it is 
easy to go astray—forever, 

The grandest underground work in the world is, 
perhaps, the Ernst-August Gallery—one of five be- 
longing to a metal mine in the Harz. “The mouth 
of it is at Gittelde in Branswick. It is ten feet high, 
six and a half feet wide, and has a fall of three-fifths 
ofaninch ina yard. Like a railway tunnel (but it is 
twice the length of the longest) it was begun simul- 
taneously at various different points, and finished in 
thirteen years. The gallery is six miles and three- 
quarters in direct length; but if its lateral branches 
are taken into account, and a subterranean gallery, 
navigable for boats, which opens into it, the Ernst- 
August Gallery is not less than fifteen miles long. 
The survey was so skillfully made, and the plans 80 
accurately drawn, that all the janctions of the differ- 
ent sections fitted accurately into each other; the 
admirable precision of the results having been partly 
insured by the aid of a magnet, weighing two hun- 
dred pounds, which influenced the compass through 
the solid rock sixty-five feet deep, and which was kept 
in one of the working places, while the compass was 
held in the other. 





— — — 


An English bishop querulously remarked to his 
servant that he was dying. ‘‘ Well, my lord,” said 
the good tellow, “you are going to a better place.” 
“John,” replied the prelate, with an air of convic- 





tion, “‘ there’s no place like old England!” 





Gumors 5 of of the Day. 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


Two gentlemen of New Orleans, engaged in the 
prosecution of the great railroad line through Texas, 
unable to visit their families as frequently as they 
could desire, and Being very dear friends, have occa- 
sionally haa their wives visit them together at such 
places as would be most convenient for the ladies t» 
come to. Recently the gentlemen advised their bet- 
ter halves that they would be at Brashear City on a 
certain night, and would be very glad if they would 
join them there. The good ladies, as in duty bound, 
set out accordingly, and arrived at their destination 
about twelve o’clock at night. Their husbands had 
already retired, and, occupying adjoining rooms, left 
instructions for their wives to be shown to their re- 
spective apartments. But, as usual with waiters, a 
mistake was made. Each man got hie neighbor's 
wife. The contretemps was first discovered by Mr. 
G—._, who, kissing his companion f mdly, said: 

O my dear, you have no idea how glad I am to 
see you.” 

“And I you, too, dear Willie.” 

“Dear Willie! What the deuce do you mean?” 
responded the astonished Benedict, the green-eyed 
monster awakening in him jealously. 

“ Why, aint that your name?” replied the loving 
lady. 

“No; you always call me George.” 

“No indeed; Mrs. G—— calls her husband that.” 

This was a poser. The husband quietly got up and 
struck a light, scratinized his companion critically, 
and then lifting up his voice, cried out: 

Willie, I reckon you had better send that woman 
in here, and you take this one.” 

It is needless to say it was done. 


> 





A PERSONAL ARGUMENT. 

Counsellor R—, one of the foremost advocates of 
the bar of Central New York, was himself a collegian, 
and was naturally anxious that his oldest son should 
reap the honors of his own Alma-Mater. The coun- 
sellor had been quite’ will in his early years, and 
Master Will manifsstly inherited a superabundance 
of what the philosophers of the Josh Billings school 
would call “ pure cussedness.” During his first year 
at cellege, Will was suspended for some flagrant 
breach of discipline, and arriving at home, he pro- 
ceeded to report the occurrence to his father. 

** Suspended, hey?” the old lawyer remarked, lay- 
ing down the volame of Reports that he was perus- 
ing, and looking reprovingly at Will over his specta- 
cles. “A pretty beginning you’ve made of it, I 
declare !’” 

The culprit put his hands in his pantaloon pockets, 
and said not a word. 

“ Well, sir,” continued the parent, becoming angry 
at Will’s perfect nonchalance, “ what have you to 
say about it?” 

** Nothing, sir.” 

“ Nothing, indeed! What did the president tell 
you when he suspended you?” 

“ He said I was the worst young man the college 
had ever held—with one exception.” 

“Ah! Did he say who that was?” 

‘* Yes sir.” 

“Ah!” (aslight pause.) “And who was it?”’ 

‘My father, sir.” 

As may be supposed, the last reply was perfectly 
non disputandem. 


HOW HE WHIPPED HIM. 


A young John Pheenix tells how it was, as follows: 

“T’ll tell you how it was. You see, Bill and me 
went down to the wharf to fish; and I| fsit in my 
pocket and found my knife, and it was gone, and I 
said, ‘ Bill, you stole my knife;’ and he said [ was 
another, and I said go there yourself; and he suid it 
was no such thing; and I said he was a liar, and I 
could whip him, if I was bigger’n him; and he said 
he would rock me to sleep, mother; and I said he 
was a bigger one: and he said I never had the 
measles; and I said for him to fork over that knife 
or I’d fix him fur a tombstone on Laurel Hill; and 
he said my grandmother was no gentleman; and I 
said he daren’t take it up; buat be did, you bet; then 
I got up again, and said he was too much afraid to do 
it again, and he tried to, but he didn’t; and I grabbed 
him and threw him down on the top of me like sev- 
eral bricks; and I tell you it beat all—and so did he; 
and my little dog got behind Bill and bit him; and 
Bill kicked at the dog, and the dog ran, and I ran 
after the dog to fetch him back; and | didn’t catch 
hiw till 1 got clear home, and I'll whip him more yet. 
Is my eye black?” 





* > 


Fanny was pretty, and had a clear, sweet voice. 
Fred proposed to her, and she said “ Yes.” Revealing 
his happiness to his triend Frank, Fred told of tiie 
joyous ring there was in Fanny’s voice when she ac- 
cepted him. “‘A wedding ring, I suppose, old fellow,” 
was Frank's neat reply. 

At a ball in high lifs a young man and an old gen- 
tleman seated near each other were yawning 80 that 
their jaw-bones were in danger of dislocation. “Are 





you having a good time?” asked ihe young fellow. | : 


“Me? Notatall.” “ Let’s cut it, then.” ‘Can't. 
I’m master of the house.” 

An old wag who thought he was dying, was assured 
by his nurse that he would not die so long as he kept 
his feet warm. “Bat I have heard of a man who 
died with very warm feet.” ““ Who was he?” “ John 
Rogers,” replied the incorrigible wag. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Vnlon.] 
THE OLD LADY’S STORIES 
THE THREE MARRIAGES. 


— — 
BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


I TOLD you, child, that [ had been married thrice. 
The first time was to Jadge Saunders, 

You wouldn’t think it now, dear, but I was hand- 
some when I wasagirl. I was straight and round, 
with black eyes, and hair with a purple tinge to it 
that reached to my knees when it was let down. 
‘“‘As handsome as Zattu Fletcher’s Emeline,” was a 
saying among the country folks. 

But I never had many lovers before I was eighteen. 
Seth Barstow kept them off. 

Seth and [ had been brought up together, Father 
took him when he was eight years old. He was a 
little curly-headed fellow, then. His mother died, 
and his father went to sea and was lost, and a crab- 
bed old uncle he had, who was his guardian, bound 
him to father. He grew up, a good-natured, hearty 
fellow, with a strength and courage that beat fath- 
er’s boys. I never saw Seth anyways but good-tem- 
pered. Nothing seemed to trouble him, or put him 
out. Nomancoulddo more work than Seth, and 
he led the country round at hunting. I got to be 
real proud of Seth long before [ thought of marrying. 

He’d been of age sometime, but still he stayed at 
father’s farm, and fathempaid him the wages of a 
hired man. Father thought as much of him as he 
did of one of his own sons; and after Rufus was mar- 
ried, and John died, Seth used to take me to singing 
school, in the winter. And wherever I wanted to 
go, or be fetched from, Seth was always ready. 

One spring one of my little brothers had a fever. 
He was puny ashe got better, and notional about 
his food, and one day he begged mother for boiled 
greens for his dinner; and mother sent me out to 
dig dandelions. 

It was May-day, and there was a beautiful warm 
sun. I ran down in the salt meadow, whereI knew 
they grew, and found them thick as could be among 
the grass, just beginning to bud. Seth, and one of 
my young brothers, Rob, were ploughing in the next 
field. 

I had got my basket half full when I heard some- 
thing rattle in the grass behind me. I let my basket 
fall, and ran screaming towards Seth, who came 
bounding towards me. 

“A rattlesnake! a rattlesnake!’ I screamed. 

He caught upacluband jumped over the wall, and 
in a minute came up. I pointed to where I had been 
standing. He sprang, for he saw the snake gliding 
away through the bushes. I climbed over the wall 
to be out of harm’s way, while Seth was tusselling 
with the snake, and pretty soon he came dragging 
him out by the tail, the biggest rattlesnake I had 
everseen. It made me sick to look at him. I felt so 
faint that I could not stand, and sat down on a stone. 
Seth put his arm round my neck. 

“Poor little Emmy! you were scared, weren’t 
you?” he said. : 

He kissed me, and I always felt nearer to Seth af- 
ter that minute. 

I remember that that was a beautiful summer. 
Perhaps it seemed so to me because I was young and 
happy. I recollect how the robins and the thrushes 
used to wake me with their beautiful chorus at three 
o’clock in the morning—what an efiluent blue sky 
there was over the green fields and little brown 
houses—how the dew sparkled amongst the roses. A 
wheatear had builtin a pear tree by my chamber 
window. The branches were wreathed with flowers 
as white as snow, and I could look right into the nest 
with its six pale blue eggs. I recollect the June 
evenings when Seth and 1 sat in the porch watch- 
ing the stars come out, and laughing at the kitten 
chasing the fireflies in the grass. Pleasant after- 
noons I used to take the children upon the knoll 
where there was a great bass tree, and where they 
used to find ground-nuts and red mallows flowers, 
while I watched the fleecy clouds floating over the 

goods and the hegvenly blue hills. The world never 
has looked so beautiful to me but once since, and 
then in a different way. 

One day I’d been up on the knoll to spread some 
cloth bleaching for mother. After I’d got it spread, 
Charley, the old cat, came growling along. He had 
a dormouse in his mouth, and as the poor thing 
weren’t dead, I got it away from him and whipped 
him away from the place, where there was a whole 
nest of them. They are such pretty, harmless little 
things, I never could bear to see them hurt. 

As I went slowly home, keeping a sharp eye on 
Charley, who was skulking in the bushes, watching 
for a chance to get back to the game, I heard a horse 
whinny, and I looked towards home to see Judge 
Saunders’s beautiful black horse tied to the gate. I 
had on a petticoat and loose gown, such as I wore 
mornings, and I didn’t care to be seen so by a strang- 
er, 80 I kept out of the way until I saw the judge 
come out and mount his horse and ride away. He 
was a large, handsome man, and as I watched him 
gallop down the road, I thought what a splendid 
thing it would be to be the judge’s wife and live at 
the great house they called Ashby, after the old 
place in Scotland, where the judge had been bred— 
and have silk dresses, and hunting horses to ride, 
and a carriage. Judge Saunders was the only rich 
man [ had ever seen. He lived luxuriantly, giving 
great dinners, and was very influential. His wite 
had been a great lady, but she had been dead half a 
dozen years. There was a housekeeper at Ashby, 
called “‘old Jan,” and an old gardener who was 
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Scotch, like the rest of the family. His name was 
Donglas, but he was so strict about the garden he 
had charge of, never allowing a soul but himself to 
Cut a flower, that he’d got the title of ‘‘Surly Dug,” 
and nobody liked him. Bot I thought it would be 
fine to own Ashby, and have “ Old Jan,” and “ Surly 
Dug” at my orders. How little I realized what was 
coming! 

Mother and father were both sitting in the parlor 
where they had received the judge. They were look- 
ing very grave, and still, somehow, excited. Father 
called me in, and mother said: 

“Emmy, Judge Saunders has been here to ask 
you, of us.” 

** For me, mother?” said I. 

“To be his wife,” said father. 

I stood looking at them. 

** Let us pray,” said fither, and we went down on 
our knees, and tather prayed that we might be 
blesse'! with grace und wisdom. When we rose up, 
mother said: 

“Don’t press Emmy now. Let her have time to 
think of it.” . 

I ran away up to my room and pretended to be fix- 
ing up things. ButI hardly knew what I was do- 
ing, and at last I stopped by the window looking over 
to Ashby, and kept saying over and over again—“ the 
judge’s wife—the judge’s wife.” It seemed like a 
dream, a fairy story. I fixed my eyes on the green 
branches of the pear tree, where the wheatear was 
singing, but I saw only new sofas, and heard the reg- 
ular notes of aspinnet. ‘The judge’s lady!” That 
is what folks would call me. I would have a satin 
dress and sit at a long table covered with silver 
dishes, and surrounded by company, the governor’s 
family, perhaps—anyhow, the first people in the 
land—and we would dine off stuffed pheasant, with 
wine, and all the party around toast me, because I 
was young, and handsome, anda bride. And the 
judge would take me with him, hunting, in the au- 
tumn, when the gay company ot English people from 
Boston came to visit us, and I could ride a beautiful 
palfrey. Or I would sit in the great carriage and 
be driven by a negro coachman over the country. 
You see these were the things I thought of; not the 
pain, and suffering, and care all wives have to bear; 
I never considered whether I should be happy all the 
years of my life with this man; I only considered 
the greatness of marrying a judge who bad a fine 
house, and horses, and servants, and could keep me 
fine. When mother called me to dinner, I started as 
if I had been castle: building; but it was delightful 
to know that it wasn’t a fancy, but a reality. 

After supper that night, father, and mother, and I 
sat on the hearth alone, for the children were abed, 
and Seth gone to the village. I sat quiet with my 
knitting, but my heart beat hard, and my cheeks were 
red, and I knew father was watching me through the 
smoke of his pipe, and mother, mending Rob’s jack- 
et, was thinking of me. 

** You’d better tell Emmy, mother, what word the 
judge left,” said father. 

** Well,” said mother, “ he bid us say to you that 
he knew you for a good girl, and sought you for an 
honorable wife. That he was going to Boston to- 
morrow to be gone a month, and if you consented to 
be the lady of Ashby, father was to let him know by 
letter, so that you could be married quietly, in your 
own home, and settled at Ashby by the first of Oc- 
tober.” 

‘* How does your heart incline, my daughter?” 
said futher. 

‘* 1 know it’s a great honor, father,” I said. 

** Do you think you could do your duty at Ashby, 
as you can in your own simple home?” asked 
mother. 

* Yes, I think I could,” said I. 

There was silence awhile, and at last father asked: 

*“* Have you made up your mind, Emmy?” 

‘* Yes, father,” I replied. 

“And you conclude to be married?” 

I said that I did. 

** Well,” said father, ‘‘then I will write to the 
judge to-morrow, and tell him so.”’ 

I saw father was pleased by my decision, but moth- 
er looked thoughtful. We sat quiet sometime—fath- 
er smoking, and mother and I busy at our work, and 
all at once there was a step on the porch. 

“Father,” said I, starting up, “I want this kept 
secret between just us three!” 

Father nodded, and mother looked up at mesearch- 
ing: like, as I ran away, just as Seth came in. 

Well, I knew I had a great deal before me to get 
ready, there was so much to do in the short space of 
amonth. But mother gave me ali my time to sew 
and spin, and when I was ready, I had things in 
abundance, underclothes, and blankets, and sheets, 
and as many pairs of stockings as I was years old. 

I didn’t spend any more time on the knoll, watch- 
ing the clouds and hearing the birds sing. And I 
had no more evenings with Seth in the porch. 

At last it was time for the jadge tocome. Towards 
night I put on my best dress, and braided up my 
hair, and I wasn’t more than ready to meet my fu- 
ture husband when I heard his horse whinny at the 
gate. Then there came the sound of his voice in the 
parlor talking with father, and pretty soon I was 
called, 

As soon as I entered the room the judge came and 
took my hand and led me up to father and mother. 

“* My friends,” said he, ‘if you trust me with 
your daughter’s bappiness, 1 promise to deal by her 
as I would wish a daughter of mine to be dealt by if 
taken from beneath my roof.” 

‘Then father shook hands with him, and mother 
kissed me, and we had a little talk about the ar- 








rangements for the marriage, on the next day, and 
at last the jadge left us again. He bid my parents 
good-night, kissed my hand and galloped from the 
door. 

I went out in the garden for a breath of fresh air, 
for I felt strange and nervous. All at once Seth 
Barstow started up in my path. 

‘*Emmy Fletcher,” said he, taking hold of my 
arin, “ what does this mean?” 

“ What?” said I, coldly, drawing away, but my 
heart beat as if it would suffocate me. 

“All this fixing, and the judge coming here and 
kissing your hand.” 

“It means,” said I,standing up as proudly as I 
could, “‘ that I am to be married to-morrow.” 

“ O, I see it all!” he cried, staggering back as if he 
were shot, and I was frightened and ran into the 
house. 

I slept very poorly that night, and was most sick 
in the morning. I was pale and heavy-eyed, and 
when I looked in the glass, I thought I had pever 
seen myself so plain. But I saw the dew sparkling 
in the graes, and I ran down to wet my handker- 
chi f in it and bathe my fice, as 1 had heard the 
London ladies, who had such fine complexions, did. 
The dew felt tresh and sweet upon my throbbing 
temples, but justas I turned to come back to the 
house, who should I meet but Seth Barstow, dressed 
for travelling, and with a bundle swung on a stick 
on his shoulder! I tried to smile and pass him care- 
lessly, but he stopped and took my hand. 

“ Emmy,” said he, “I forgive you because I ought 
to have spoken. But you were so young, and I 
wanted some sign that you liked me differently from 
abrother. But, Emmy,” he continued, “I think 
you read my heart long ago. Don’t you know that 
*tis you that has kept me on your father’s farm, work- 
ing year in and year out? Do you think I’ve had no 
other ambition than to work for day’s wages? But 
my life is ruined now; I don’t care for anything only 
to get where lll be spared the sight of seeing you 
the wife of another, and I’m going to sea. Heaven 
granting it, I’ll never see this country again. Good- 
by, Emmy—good-by. O,’’ witha bitter laugh, ‘* it 
is too late tocry now.” And he passed out of the 
yard. I was touched to the very depths of my 
heart, and I went up to my'room and cried bitterly. 

Bat soon they called me; the preparations were 
going on briskly, and when the hour came, I was 
ready. And in the presence of witnesses, 1 was 
made Jadge Saunders’s wife. ; 

His beautiful London-made carriage was ready, 
and I went straight to Ashby. There was a little 
party of people there to welcome us, and supper, and 
music—but I hardly realized anything; it was more 
like a dream, than life. And though the red wine 
sparkled in the glasses, and the gentlemen paid me 
compliments, and the ladies sang songs, I saw nothing 
so plainly as I did Seth’s pale face with the despair 
in his eyes and the strained smile on his lips. 

But I was lady of Ashby. 

The next day the judge took a gang of men, and 
went away iuto the woods to give directions about 
cutting some timber. 

The wine supper of the night before had given me 
a headache; I was pale, wretched and lonesome. I 
did not feel at home in the great silent rooms, for 
the company had all left us, and all was still and 
stately. I wandered about, looking curiously at 
many things to which I was unused. 

At noon the housekeeper brought up my dinner on 
silver dishes. I hardly tasted the delicate pastry 
and the sweet sauces. When she had taken the tray 
away, I was hungry, and wished for a slice of moth- 
er’s brown bread. 

The judge had promised to take me to drive in the 
afternoon, and I watched for his return. As I sat at 
the window, I saw, at last, a crowd of men emerge 
from the woods. They were carrying something 
heavy, and moved slowly—though one left the others 
and came running towards the house. I felt that 
something had happened; perhaps some of the men 
had been hurt; and I ran towards the door. Before 
I got to the stairs, the old housekeeper met me. 

** God help you to bzar it, Mrs. Saunders,” said she. 
“The judge has been killed by the falling of a tree!” 

In aminute they were bringing him up to my 
chamber—the large, handsome man, livid and dead. 
And the first drive I had from Ashby was to my hus- 
band’s funeral. 

In those days, widows, by law, had only their 
thirds of their husbands’ property. But the judge 
had no kin but a great aunt in Scotland, and the 
property all fell to me. I was richer than I had 
ever dreamed of being. . 

Well, what need had I of 89 much money? I had 
been brought up to simple habits, and it was almost 
impossible tor me to sustain the grandeur of Ashby. 
For three years I was harassed with cares for which 
I was unfit. My very servants took advantageeof 
my ignorance. I came near happiness only when I 


went across the fields to my old home. I got for , 


mother many a luxury—furs for winter wear, soft 
slippers for her poor tired feet which took se many 
steps, asilk gown for Sandays; and for father I 
bought an easy saddle horse; father was getting old, 
and the rough tarm-horses shook him, and made his 
bones sore, gving to meeting orto mill. Bat there 
was a shadow on my old home, for there was 
where Seth had lived and loved me, and where 
I had been so happy because I loved him. I realized 
it at last. 

My husband had alawyerin Boston. He under- 
stood all the jadge’s affsirs, and was an honorable 
man, I think. One day he announced that he was 
coming to Ashby to see me on special basiness. 





He came. One of his clients, Mr. Rosenfelt, had 
engaged him to propose marriage tome. I had seen 
Mr. Rosenfelt ; be had been one of the judge’s friends ; 
was a widower with property, having one child. The 
lawyer advised me as a friend, to accept the offer. 
He said Mr. Rosenfelt would relieve me from my 
burden of care,and make me a good husband. But 
I hesitated. Wealth, now, was no inducement to 
me. But I consented to see Mr. Rosenfelt. He 
came, bringing his little girl. And the child decided 
me. She was a lovely little thing, three years old. 
It comforted me to feel her soft arms around my 
neck, and I married her father for her sake. 

Then my life was easier. Mr. Rosenfelt was an ex- 
cellent business man. The estate of Ashby, added to 
his own property, kept him very busy, and much 
away from home, but I had little Anne to take up 
my time. She was very happy with me, and I think 
her father was tender of me because she was so. I 
think he loved her better than anything on earth. 

Well, the years went on. My youth passed and 
even my middle age. Anne married and left me. 
Her father died. At forty-five I was again alone. 

I had become used to my position by this time. It 
did not burden me as it had done. I could manage 
my affairs and control my servants with ease. I felt 
that I was able to do my duty, and felt contented. 

But sometimes, when the spring came, when the 
buds swelled, and the grass sprang, and the birds 
carolled, a slumbering regret stirred in my heart. 
I never had been quite able to forget Seth Barstow. 
I half believed that if I had married him, I should 
have been happier all these yeare. 

One day I went home. I always walked across the 
fields when I went to the old house; I never cared to 
goin my carriage. Father and mother, with their 
hair as white as snow, sat upon the hearth. Mal- 
vina, my younger sister, who had never married, 
lived with them to take care of them. As I entered 
the kitchen, a stranger rose from before the fire. He 
was a middle-aged, well-dressed man with a face 
seamed with care, but something in the frank blue 
eyes was familiar. 

“Emmy,” said he. 

**Seth!” cried I. 

Well, we talked quietly for an hour. Seth was a 
sea captain; he had been all over the world. 

I suppose you’ve a wife and children, Seth,” said 
father. 

No,” replied Seth, quietly, ‘‘I never have mar- 
ried.” 

I didn’t know what made my foolish heart beat so 
—I,a woman forty-five years old! I thought of it 
steadily. I looked at my thin hand. I knew my 
hair had streaks of gray. My heart beats died away 
and my eyes filled with tears. I was afraid some one 
would see them fall, and I rose and slipped out qui- 
etlyon the wayhome. The still beautiful night was 
around me, and I was sure, then, of what I had 
missed. Is it any wonder that the tears dripped 
down my face? But I had not gone far before there 
came a step behind me. 

“Emmy,” said Captain Seth, in the vevy old tone. 
He came up and drew my hand within hisarm. “ At 
least,”’ said he, “‘ we may walk across the fields to- 
gether.” 

It was so strange! The stars were twinkling in 
the sky, and the fireflies were dancing in the grass. 
It was like being back in the old times, only some- 
thing made it sad to think so, so sad that [ was faint 
with pain. At last we came out into the open road 
near Ashby. ; 

“Emmy,” said Captain Seth, ‘‘ I’ve heard no tid- 


thought of you as well and happy, enjoying life. But 
this summer, when I landed in York,I met a man 
who had lived here, and he said that Judge Saunders 
was dead—that you had but a widow’s thirds of his 
property, and lived alone at Ashby. When I thought 
of you sad and lonely, I longed to see you. At last 
I decided to visit the old place. And now your moth- 
er tells me that you have married again, and that 
though your husband is dead, you have a daughter 


| who loves you, and that you are very wealthy.” 


“T have no doubt that Anne loves me,” said I. 
‘“‘She is my husband’s child, not mine. She is in 
England, now, with her husband.” 

We had stopped on Ashby lawn. The moon came 
up—its light fell on us, and Captain Seth looked at 
me searchingly. 

**T am old, and gray, and sad, you see,”’ said I. 
“My beauty faded long ago, Seth.” 

**It is not your beauty that I have thought of all 
these years, said he; ‘‘ itis alook and way you had 
that made you Emmy Fietcher. And, Emmy, if I 
might call you mine, now, you would be dearer to 
me than ever.” And his strong hand gently stroked 
my gray hair. 

O, how humble I felt! I knew that nothing I 
could ever do would reward him for his love and 
| goodness to me, but I told him how I had thought of 
him all my life. ‘ 

Ah, well, my dear, that was the true marriage, 
| though I was forty-five, and he near fifty. But we 
| loved each other, and every day I spent with him 
was sweet. Year by year we loved each other better. 
| We went down the hill together. He laid down for 
| his last sleep at last, holding my band, smiling upon 
| me. He was a white-haired old man, eighty years 
‘old. I am ninety-two. We have been separated 
. longer than I expected, but the time cannot be mach 
longer now. Every hour brings me nearer to him, 
| and to the time when we shall be happy together 
again, enjoying all we have done, and more. Praised 
be the name of the Lord who makes death a door 
into the life everlasting! 





ings of you here for twenty years, but I always— 
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THE PROPHECY OF DELPHI. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 





CHAPTER I. 


A LIVE-Y, pictureeque group had gathered in the 
courtyard of one of the most respectable houses of 
an Ionian village. Upright, sturdy youths, demure, 
gentle-faced maideng, and eager, excited children, 
while overlooking them from his elevated position 
on che terrace, the staid and dignified master of the 
house, Nicanor, with a written parchment on his 
knee, gave an occasional glance, now of reproof at 
some undue tumult, and again of kindly sympathy 
wit’ some good-natured jest. Still behind the fata- 
er, peeped through an open lattice the comely, con- 
tented fave of the matron Clodia. 

it was plain to see with w single glance, either at 
the gleefv |, chubby faces of the little ones, or at the 
brightened eyes of the maidens, that some event of 
unfrequent occurrence and unusual importance had 
transpire:'!1; and the explanation was found in the 
centre of the circle, whither all attention was direct- 
ed,in the bent form of an old, strange-looking woman, 
whose brilliaut scarlet mantle, answering the pur- 
pose uf both cloak and head covering, gave her dark, 
wrinkled face aa unpleasant expression. It was the 
wandering Persian, Xarfu, who, with her choice pack 
of gay stuffs and trinkets, had only been landed, a 
few days back, from the ship still lying at Syracuse. 
She had spread out her goods on the white marble 
base of an ancient statue, and their varied colors 
and glossy textures drew forth admiring glances 
and exclamations from the pretty maidens of the 
group. 

As their expressions of admiration ceased, Xarfu 
stooped once more above the box and took from 
thence another carefully shrouded parcel, and un- 
wrapping it with deliberate coolness, held up to the 
rays of the sunshine, which seemed to leap with 
fiery ardor to greet it, a diadem of gold, sparkling 
with tiny gems of every hue, and brilliant in the 
centre with a star of diamonds. 

Tt was not so much the value of the ornament, for 
the gold was thin and the jewels small, but the mar- 
vellous tastefulness of the pointed setting and the 
judicious arrangement of the colors that constituted 
its peculiarcharm. Amidst the hearty applause of 
the throng Xarfa turned it round and round, gazed 
lovingly as the sunbeams flickered and tangled them- 
selves into a gold, and violet, and rose radiance 
among the gems. 

“Ay, it is the jewel of my collection—the treasure 
of my pack. Not all eyes are favored with the sight 
of it, but I was sure you would appreciate it here. 
Who will purchase it? It is meet for the fairest 
maiden in the land—the very queen of beauty.” 

“Then it should belong to Monima. All Ionia ac- 
knowledges her beauty. Throughout Greece has 
gone the fame of the peerless daughter of Nicanor. 
Let Monima wear the diadem!” cried out a bright- 
faced boy of fifteen, the brother of Monima. 

** Yes, yes,”” responded, warmly, a tall, noble-look- 
ing youth who had hitherto kept a litt!e aloof from 
the group, ‘‘if it belongs to the queen of beauty, 
then Monima can claim it.” 

A dozen joyous voices took up the acclamation. 

“Monima! Monima! Ay, where is Monima?” 

The repeated call brou ght forth from the house a 
slender, graceful figure in vestal white. She came 
out smiling, followed by a servant with a tray. 

“ Methought good Xarfa might not find a glass of 
our Ionian wine and a plate of our famous cakes un- 
refreshing after her weary travelling in the heat,” 
she said, apologetically, “and I was bidding Domo 
get it ready, so that while Xarfu was busy with 
them I might gratify my curious eyes with sight at 
her gay trinkets. What hast thou there, Favo? 
Methinks thou hast caught and imprisuned a rain- 
bow?” 

The tall youth had taken the diadem from Xarfa’s 
hand. 
ness, he held it lightly above her graceful head while 
he answered: 

“Ay, so I have, Monima, and with it 1 crown you 
queen of beauty.” 

A shout of delight and approbation went up from 
the gay, young voices around, as the glittering crown 
rested over the fair, white torehead. And standing 
thus, smiling, blushing and joyous, in the full bloom 
of youth, and health, and beauty so exquisite, its 
fame had gone throughout the land, what wonder a 
gush of idolatrous love thrilled the heart of the 
Athenian Favo, and a glow of exulting pride man- 
tled the grave face of the ambitious Nicanor, while 
the very transport of her maternal affection sent a 
soft dew of tears to Clodia’s eyes? 

All unconscious of the glories that shimmered in 
roseate and golden rays, like a halo, around her 
head, Monima’s dark gazelle eyes turned inquiringly 
fro'1 one earnest face to another, scarcely reading 
their meaning, and yet dimly aware of some hidden 
emotion betrayed on each. 

Even as she stood thus, the centre of the group, a 
large troop of horsemen came dashing along the 
street, In their midst rode a knightly figure in 
glittering mail, with shield richly embossed with gold 
and gems, gnd ponderous ornaments of gold secur- 
ing the trappings of his charger. At sight of that 
majestic figure, over whose head waved a flag with 
the emblematic crown, the crowd in the courtyard 
hurried dowg to the roadside. 

“It is Mithridates, the great king of Pontus, who 
has conquered Athens, the generous benefactor of 


With a smile of mingling pride and tender-, 





the Greeks,” cried Nicanor, following down to the 
gateway to watch the glittering line of soldiers file 
along from the distance. 

As the cavalcade swept by them, Mithridates 
turned a careless glance towards the eager group. 
Suddenly his eye kindleg@ and his cheek flushed, for 
he bebeld Monima still with the wonderfal diadem 
encircling her raven braids. 

** By my sword, Archelaus, there stands a maiden 
worthy to wear the queen’s diamond at Puntus,”’ 
said he, hastily, to the general who rode beside him. 
** Mark well the dwelling. We will pause to-night 
here at Stratonice.” 

Nicanor, leaning against the gateway within, 
caught the words as well as the expression of the 
monarch’s face. A sparkle of gratified pride came 
to his eye, and as the last soldier disappeared, he 
turned back to the circle reassembled around the 
Persian. 

“ Well, Xarfu,” he said, smiling at her look of sur- 
prise when his tall figure parted the group, ‘how 
many oboli must I give you for Monima’s crown?” 

“You mean the diadem, worthy Nicanor; Xarfu 
never called ita crown. Sothou wilt purchase it? 
Her beauty and the matchless ornament become 
each other strangely, and yet I would rather thou 
shouldst choose the pear! chaplet, though not half so 
valuable. She is a gentle maiden, and hath a ten- 
der heart, this Monima of thine. Her beauty is not 
more rare than her discretion and prudence. A lov- 
ing bride is happier than a careworn queen. Choose 
the pearls, good Nicanor, and thou shalt have them 
for the very sum I gave the artificer.” 

Nicanor waved his hand haughtily. 

‘* Name thy price, woman, and dictate no choice 
tome. Saidst thou not thyself one could admire 
nothing else after seeing it? Name thy price at 
once.” 

**As thou wilt. It isa rare bauble, and these are 
genuine diamonds. Thou must give me a score of 
those broad pieces of silver.” 

“ Nay, nay, my father,” interrupted Monima, lay- 
ing her soft, white hand detainingly upon his arm, “I 
would not have thee waste so much silver on a bau- 
ble for me; and of a truth, that modest pearl wreath 
yonder pleases me far better.” 

“ Hush, my daughter, how knowest thou which is 
most becoming to thee? Truly, Nicanor does not 
begrudge a little silver for his child’s adornment. 
Here is thy silver, Xurfa, and now Monima, the dia- 
dem is thine.” 

A curly-headed little girl put up a roguish face. 

“Thou hast another daughter. What will my 
father buy for Olane?” 

Nicanor turned to exchange a merry glance with 
Clodia. 

** So, 80, our little lady will not be slighted. It is 
well the purse’s not empty yet. Olane shall have 
the pearls to keep till that trolicsome face has grown 
into maidenly sedateness.” 

“ Both gone—sold and gone!” croned Xarfu, in a 
dreamy voice, “ and sisters own them. Ay, the ora- 
cle was right; the oracle never lies.” And drawing 
her mantle over her face, she rocked herself to and 
fro, like one in dismal lamentation. 

“The oracle! wht mean you?” demanded Ni- 
canor, abruptly. 

Xarfu dropped the scarlet mantle from her face, 
and raising her bent form, while her black eye 
flamed with sudden inspiration, burst forth: 

“Did I not say I had visited Parnassus? and 
should I leave without pausing at Delphi? ‘1 bade 
thee give to gentle Monima the pearls, but ye would 
have the diadem. Hear what the oracle said to me: 
‘Xarfu,’ spake the Pythia, ‘hide thy treasures’ care- 
fally. The sisters wait for them. She who wears 
the pale wreath shall obtain, in life, the pearl of 
peace and happiness. But the peerless maiden who 
receives the mimic diadem shall receive shortly like- 
wise a queen’s crown and tiara; but bid her beware, 
for the snowy throat will be encircled by the same 
gems in a disastrous and deadly manner!’ ” 

“A queen! Our Monima a queen!” cried the boy 
brother, in amazemeut. 

“A queen!” echoed the awed voices of the others. 
And Nicanor, turning his proud glance towards his 
beautiful daughter, murmured, ‘The heart of a 
father had already divined it. The oracle but con- 
firms his hopes.” - 

But Monima herself looked grieved and troubled, 
possibly because she had caught a glimpse of the 
gloom lowering upon Favo’s averted forehead, or 
that she heeded what the others had overlooked— 
the mysterious warning at the close of the message. 
She reached up her hand and removed the diadem. 

** It tires me; it does not please me. Take it back, 
Xarfu.” 

** It is too late, I fear, nevertheless, I am willing. 
I will carry it further,” responded the Persian. 

** Hush,” interposed Nicanor, with cold displeas- 
re; “what foolishness is this? Dost thou refuse 
thy father’s gift, and disdain the propbecy of Delphi? 
Is the crown of a queen so worthless a poor daugh- 
ter of a humble Ionian can thrust it disdainfully 
away?” 

Monima lifted to his her soft, dark eyes, so deep 
with soulfull tenderness, and answered, with sweet 
gravity: 

“If the little I have seen cf life myself, or learned 
from the precepts of history, impresses me rightly, 
the crown of a queen, O my father, is the most wo- 
ful bauble an innocent-hearted girl cancovet. Hum- 
ble happiness is more desirable by far. Let me give 
back the diadem. Such prophecy was never meant 
for me.” 

Clodia’s wistful eyes, as well as young Favo’s anx- 





ious gaze, were bent upon Nicanor’s changing coun- 
tenance. For a moment some dim perception of his 
daughter’s meaning, the purity and truthfulness of 
her finer woman’s instinct, seemed to rebel against 
his newly-risen ambitious hopes; but the latter were 
far too powerf.l and vigorous to be easily conquered. 
He laughed in a forced, uneasy manner. 

“* What rare event is this, when a pretty maiden 
refuses a sparkling circlet of gems? Nay, nay, 
Monima. I trow, we give too much importance to 
the idle babbling of a Persian vender. Who knows 
that the oracle has spoken at all? Butif it has, we 
know it is the decree of the gods, and is inevitable, 
and we must submit graciously. Wear it for thy 
father’s sake.” 

Xarfu was busy gathering her goods into the pack 
once more, and did mot heed his words; and Mon- 
ima, throwing off the gloomy apprehension with a 
long-drawn sigh, answered cheerfally: 

“True, it is folly to think such a marvel can 
chance. I will not grieve until sorrow meets me 
face to face.” And joining the children, she took 
from little Olane the pearl wreath and fastened it 
around her sunny curls, saying softly, while she 
kissed her, “‘At least, my little Olane, my precious 
pearl, a happy fate is promised to thee, whatever 
chance to Monima.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE slender crescent hung its thread of silver in 
the low blue of the horizon, when Monima came 
forth from her father’s dwelling and glided carefally 


into the thick shrubbery of the garden beyond. | 


Favo was leaning against a tall myrtle tree, waiting 
fur her. He turned around sadly as the light touch 
of her little hand was laid upon his arm, and draw- 
ing her out of the shade, so that the mingled gleam 
of moonbeam and starlight illumined her face, said: 

‘And thou art still oppressed with sadness, Mon- 
ima. I see it in,thine eye; and as forme, a weight 
like lead has fallen on my heart. There, let me re- 
move the hateful diadem ; its mocking lustre has the 
sharpness of a hundred swords. O Monima! Mon- 
ima! that fata! oracle! iz it not the flat of our sepa- 
ration and misery?” 

The girl rested her beautiful head against his 
shoulder, and a flood of tears deluged her cheeks; 
and then suddenly dashing them away, she said, 
cheerfully: 

“ Wherefore do we heed such idle fancies, Favo? 
Nothing has actually happened to mar our happi- 
ness. It is a phantasy, this gloomy foreboding. 
Look, yonder shine the stars, and from her silver 
car smiles Diana softly upon the earth, bright and 
beautiful as ever bef»re; and you and I, Favo, our 
love is undiminished, and we are standing here side 
by side. Are we not foolish mortals to grieve ere 
sorrow’s cold hand is laid upon us?” 

Favo sighed. 

“Ah, my Monima, it was real enough that exult- 
ing pride that flashed from your father’s eye. Do I 
not know how hopeless is now the suit of an alien 
Athenian, while his mind is dazzled by the magnifi- 
cent promises of the oracle? I believed myself pre- 
sumptuous before, in aspiring to one so peerlessly 
lovely. Now 1 know it is madness to love one whom 
the Delphic oracle proclaims a queen.” 

** Favo, Favo, said I not I was thine own Monima? 
Wherefore despond, when yesternight thou wast so 
gayand hopeful? Nothing in reality is changed. 
Only a few light words of a trinket-vender has 
wrought the mischief.” 

‘* What!” cried Favo, passionately. ‘ Come hith- 
er, Monima, and I will show thee something that is 
real and tangible enough. O, that I had the might 
of Vulcan to crush it in my hands like a bubble!” 
And leading her to an eminence some little distance 
beyond them, he pvinted out to her astonished gaze 
@ little open space of ground, between the river 
dimpling in the moonlight and the gracefully wooded 
hillside, which was dotted over with the white tents 
of an encamping soldiery, and from the most stately 
one floated the proud flag of the kingly conqueror. 

‘See, Monima,” cried Favo, with bitter vehemence, 
“yonder rests Mithridates. I was wroth with him 
long ago, when he took our beautiful Athens. I 
have ever distrusted his friendliness to Greece; but 
now, king, hero, conqueror that he is, I loathe, I ab- 
hor, I hate him!” 

‘*Favo, Favo,” escaped trom the frightened girl, 
“what tiger rage has possessed thy soul? Where- 
fore shouldst thou fret, though the great warrior 
king encamped a dozen times at Stratonice?” 

Her look of innocent wonder moved him deeply. 

‘* My lamb, my dove, thou art as guileless as the 
vestal nymphs of Diana’s temple. Sawest thou not 
the bold admiration expressed on the king’s face as 
he passed the courtyard gate? I tell thee, Monima, 
Mithridates means thou shalt be queen at Pontus. 
Nay, I am not ashamed to own it. I have been loi- 
tering around the tents and overheard the conversa- 
tion of the generals. Itis a settled thing that he 
demand thy tather’s consent, although all gentle 
means are to be used to win your favor first. Mon- 
ima, my precious one, canst thou withstand the al- 
lurements of grandeur and greatness? It is no light 
gift, the crown and estate of queen.” 

Monima bad started away from him; her small 
hands were clasped closely; her glorious eyes lifted 
up in piteous appeal to the sparkling heavens. Then 
she said, in a tone so sweet and calm it startled him 
more than the most passionate anguish could have 
done: 

“Though all you say be true, I will not be dis- 
mayed. My father has never denied a single favor 





to hischild. Will he become a merciless tyrant now? 
No, no, Favo. I will tell him what has been with- 
held too long - that my heart is yours, and can know 
no happiness away from you. As for myself, surely, 
you cannot think so lightly of one the best beloved, 
as to believe empty show and grandeur can weigh 
against trath and love. Take courage, Favo. Sure- 
ly the gods protect those who adbere faithfully to 
their own convictions of right.” 

Stiil Favo shook his head dismally. 

“There is no hope for me. I need no oracle to 
give me the assurance. Nicanor has an ambitious 
nature, and what father could resist so brilliant a 
prospect for his child? Mithridates will never re- 
linquish his suit. O Monima! Monima! wherefore 
wert thou so beautiful? and yet, if thou wert any- 
thing different, where were the Monima I love?” 

His tone of wild distraction touched Mouima 
deeply. She passed her soft hand caressingly along 
his knit forehead and clenched fingers, saying, 
gently: 

* Peace, Favo, peace. Chafe notso madly at an 
imaginary wrong; be calm and hopeful.” 

** You might as well expect Helicon’s lofty peak to 
bloom beneath its mantle of snow and ice with the 
verdure of the valleys, or bid the sands of the shore 
remain firm and dry while the blue waves of the 
Euxine beat restlessly over the beach, as dream the 
heart of an Athenian can remain trang ail while his 
dearest hopes are rooted up, and bis heart’s treasure 
wrested from him. Nay, even a Spartan might rave 
at wrongs like this. I caffmot be calm, Monima.” 

* Hist, Favo, some one calls.” 

“Ay, it is the voice of Nicanor. Doubtless the 
messenger of Mithridates has arrived. Gv, Mon- 
ima, he calleth thee. Go receive the crown prom- 
ised by the oracle to the owner of the fatal diadem. 
Accursed be the sparkle of its gems henceforward 
and forever!” 

“1 am going—Favo, be calm,I say. Thou hast 
what all the gems and diadems in the world cannot 
purchase—the heart of Monima. Say good-night, 
and let me go cheerfully.” 

“ Good-night, sweet Monima; the gods protect and 
bless thee evermore! For thy sake will I search for 
consoling thoughts.” 

Noiselessly Monima glided away through the 
shrubbery, and in a few moments stood quietly by 
her father’s side. 

“* Whither wert thou straying in the night dews, 
my child?” said Nicanor, reprovingly; ‘thou 
shouldst be more wary. Come hither, sweetest, and 
hear the wondrous good fortune the gods have sent 
thee. Thou wert alarmed at the petty sum bestowed 
upon the diadem; come hither to the house and I 
will show thee the broad pile of gold that has arriv- 
ed, a present from that mighty and victorious mon- 
arch, Mithridates of Puntas. Lo, there they lie, 
fifteen thousand pieces of gold, a present to our gentle 
Monima, to propitiate the suit of a king!” 

The darkness hid from Nicanor’s eye his daugh- 
ter’s face, but he felt the strong shudder that shook 
her frame, and could hear the huskinese that jarred 
the silvery clearness of her voice. 

“ My father, send back the gold. Neither love nor 
honor can be purchased. Tue first it is impossible 
for me to give to Mithridates, and the last were for- 
feited if I heeded his proposal.” 

“*Child, child, you anger me. What change has 
come over my gentle-hearted, obedient daughter? 
One would think Croesus had given thee his famous 
river of Pactolus, whose sands were of shining gold, 
that thou lookest so lightly on the suit and gift of a 
powerful king. Speak, hast thou an invisible fortune 
that secures thee against want and poverty?” 

A clear, shining light, that seemed to draw its 
rays from some unknown source, as far away as the 
stars looking down upon them in tremulous sympa- 
thy, shone in the eyes of the maiden, as the flare of 
the great torch from the portal they were approach- 
ing lit up her face. She raised one slender hand 
with a gesture that checked, and for the moment 
awed Nicanor’s irritation into passive expectation. 

“ My father speaks the truth. An invisible for- 
tune has been granted me, and the gifts it bestows 
are 80 rare and rich, this pile of gold looks worthlegs 
and mean to me. Lo, it has smoothed away beneath 
my feet every rough way and opposing obstacle, and 
decked my paths with flowers whose sweetness fills 
every sense with joyous delight. It hath hang the 
skies with new glories—the earth with brighter hues. 
When | awaken in the morning, like a strain of joy- 
ous music comes the remembrance of it, and sends a 
quick rapture throbbing through my veins; and at 
evening its ineffable peace folds away my soul to 
tranquil slumber. Though the day be dark and 
stormy, and the air chill and damp with the mists of 
winter, yet have I ever warmth and light from with- 
in. Ay, my father, I have found a fortaue more 
bleesed than that of Croesus.” 

A look, half astonishment half confidence, was up- 
on Nicanor’s face. He bent forward eagerly. 

“* Whence came it, Monima? What is it, this won- 
derful gitt?” 

Monima’s soft, dark eyes were withdrawn from 
their rapt gaze upward. A swift tide of crimson sent 
its rosy ripples over the white forehead and bluoming 
cheeks, dimpling the sweet lips with a touchingly 
tender expression, while she answered, simply, “ My 
father, it is the love of Favo.” 

A cloud of disappointment and vexation swept 
across Nicanor’s lowering forehead. Yet looking 
back at her, so innocent, so radiant and beautiful, the 
angry reproof died away on his lips, and he only 
said, ‘* Come, then, and send yourself the message to 
Mithridates.” 
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Meantime Mithridates waited {impatiently in his 
gorgeous tent the return of his ambassador. Filling 
his jewelled cup again and again with rich wine be- 
fore him, it was not strange his natural impetuosity 
was kindled into fierceness, as the hours wore on and 
Archelaus was absent still. 

Such an unheard-of circumstance as that of a 
humble Ionian girl refusing his princely gift or im- 
perial alliance, had never crossed his mind, and 
when the general at length appeared, the ill success 
of his missivn plainly legible upon his face before his 
faltering courtier tongue rehearsed it, the rage and 
indignation of the king was terrific. He vowed to 
annihilate at once, not only Nicanor’s immediate 
family, but every soul in the country that shared the 
same blood, and seizing Monima by force, bear her 
along with bim as a slave, It was no idle threat. 
The heart that had not faltered iu commanding the 
massacre of fourscore th dh R and 
Italians scattered throughout the cities of Asia Mi- 
nor, would not know compunction or mercy while 
maddened by bafiled rage or fury. 

But as Archelaus repeated the words of Monima, 
something of the purity and nobility of her nature 
was revealed to him, and calming himeelf, he said, 
thoughtfully : 

I would fain win the maiden’s willing consent. 
One can bind the wings of his hawk, and wound and 
kill it, and yet never reach the free, wild spirit with- 
in, that if it will, can nestle lovingly against our 
cheek, and submit readily to our lightest word. Such 
marvellous beauty is well worth a little patient en- 
deavor. Perchance the girl herself knows its value, 
and means we shall offer the worthiest gift before we 
win asmile. And, by my troth, she shall haveit I 
will send ber the royal tiara, and cffer her the title 

and quality of queen. Look you, Archelaus. Send 
this Nicanor to my tent early on the morning coming. 
I will hie me to my couch, and dream of the exquisite 
Monima, without a thought of failure.” 








CHAPTER III. 


ANOTHER evening came, and in her father’s 
house, surrounded by a group of youthfal friends and 
the ambassadors of the king, cold and white, and 
lifeless in appearance as a marble statue, stood she, 
who in the flare of the torchlight had glowed with 
the rosy light of love, and faith, and hope, The long 
coils of raven hair were not surmounted by the trink- 
et diadem of Xarfu, but the golden tiara of the Queen 
of Pontus, flashing with its glorious jewels, sent a 
dazzling gleam over the ghastly paleness of that 
perfect face. It was not the snowy Ionian robe that 
decked the matcbless form, but the purple mantle of 
Persian royalty, and the cumbrous garments, stiff 
and heavy with threads of gold and inwoven gems. 
It was no longer Monima the beloved of Favo, but 
Monima the queen of Mithridates. For Monimahad 
yielded. Not to the entreaties and persuasions of her 
dazzled relatives, who saw only the crown and the 
vast treasures of the conquering monarch. Not to 
these, but to the fearful fureboding a single whisper 
fcom Archelaus had aroused. 

** Beware!” he had said. ‘If you refuse, not only 
Nicanor’s family, but the Athenian Favo is likewise 
ordered to the block.” 

Ani £0, neither for love of her own advancement, 
nor fear of her own peril, but to save the beloved one 
from death, the hapless girl submitted. She had said 
an outwardly calm farewell to her parents and young 
companions, had pressed the last passionate kiss up- 
on little Olane’s dimpled cheek, and was passing 
through the lighted hull toward the avenue where 
Mithridates in his grand chariot awaited her, when 
from behind a vine-wreathed pillar darted forth a 
tall figure, whose dark mantle falling away, disclosed 
the wild, haggard face of Favo. Then came a sudden 
paroxysm across the sternly controlled features, a 
shiver ran through the slender frame, and with a 
gasping sob, spoke a voice strangely unlike the flute- 
like tones he loved. 

“ Favo, is it you? I would you had spared me 
this.” 

* Shall I not bid farewell as well as the others, to 
the Queen of Pontus? Besides, I had Xarfu’s dia- 
dem to restore to you,” he began, mockingly, and 
then, after a single glance at the face of Monima, so 
full of agonized suffering, he burst forth, impetuous- 
ly, “‘Monima, Monima, they have lied tome! They 
said you went willingiy, that you were proud and 
happy; but it is false—you love me still!’ 

The tender fingers were clenched on the purple 
mantle with a vicelike grasp, the soft, dark eyes 
turned fearfully in the. direction of the waiting 
chariot. 

“Hush, Favo. The gods have forsaken me, but 
you may be happy yet. Forget me and be happy 
with another. I loved you once. I loved you last, 
but all love is crushed out of my heart now by strong 
grief. I yielded to save your life, Favo; your life 
and the others.” 

“My life! What is it worth without Monima? I 
scorn the gift—I will throw it away in the ranks of 
the first enemy that marches on against Mithridates 
the tyrant.” 

“Hush, hush! Am I not his wife?” moaned the 
white lips. 

Favo made a gesture of rage. 

“Ay, thou art his wife, yet the poorest slave in 
Tonia might pity thee. Farewell, Monima. My life 
shall be spent in avenging this wrong, for your sake 
as much as my own. Even now the Romans are 
gathering under Scylla. I will join them, and where- 
soever there is war against Mithridates, thou mayst 











know Favo is there. Since love is denied me, I will 
cherish hate.” 

A confused call from the portal startled Monima. 
She glanced around in affright, drew her mantle 
more closely across her deathly face, and flitted by 
him. Like the sighing of the winter wind along the 
Syrian desert, came back to him a low moan that 
haunted him, even above battle uproar, for years and 
years afterward. 

‘* Farewell, Favo! Farewell forever!” 

He waas lett alone, the diadem of Xarfu still clench- 
ed in his right hand. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ALONG the green plains of Carbirae, in the year 
B. C. 71, A. M. 3933, lay encamped the great army of 
Mithridates, and in the castle, on the heights a few 
hundred leagues beyond, dwelt his favorite wives and 
sisters, surrounded by all the luxuries and splendor 
his vast treasury supplied. At each corner of the 
castle was built out a high tower with deep windows 
and strongly secured balconies, and in the large win- 
dow of the one looking out upon the emerald plain, 
dotted with its myriad tents, sat a woman, still of 
wonderful beauty, although the cheek was wan and 
faded, the forehead marked with lines of care, the 
large dark eyes dim with an expression of fixed gloom 
and despondency. 

Now she trifled listlessly with her embroidery nee- 
dle, and anon her eye wandered carelessly toward the 
encampment, or sought out the shady road that 
wound up the hillside. Presently a glimmer of pleas- 
ure dispersed the fixed melancholy of her counte- 
nance, a8 she caught sight of a pair of horseback rid- 
ers cantering along toward the castle. Her gaze lin- 
gered with the snowy plume that was dancing gayly 
in the breeze, and as they came nearer, the fair rider 
suddenly reined in her palfrey beneath the window, 
and looking upward with her bright, joyous eyes, she 
kissed her dainty hand and flung it toward the gazer, 
with so sweet and musical a laugh, it was not strange 
the grave, sorrowful woman above bent down with a 
smile of fondest welcome. 

Scarcely a moment more and the young horsewo- 
man had dismounted, bounded lightly up the steep 
stairway, and thrown herself panting and breathless 
on the divan. The saddened woman bent over her 
with anxious affection. 

“Why are you so impetuous, Olane? See how 
your poor heart flutters with this mad haste. The 
staircase is steep and long; you should ascend it 
carefully.” 

“Nay, nay, good sister—when one is eager to im- 
part stirring tidings, who is wont to linger by the 
way? Such an adventure has met us on the way! 
The poor slave is shaking now with terror.” 

“Adventure! Careless child, didst thou wander 
outside the guarded lines? I shall not consent to 
another ride, Olane, if you heed not my warnings.” 

“ Be not alarmed for me,”’ answered Olane, kissing 
the thin, soft hand that was laid upon ber ivory- 
white shoulder. “Iam a wild thing, but I love my 
sister Monima too well to grieve or disobey her. No, 
no; we rode toward the encampment, but we took a 
by-path, cool and shady, so overrun with foliage, but 
one could ride alone, so the slave paced quietly be- 
hind, while I galloped on, enjoying the shady soli- 
tude, when suddenly, from behind a thicket of trees, 
sprang forth a tall figure, armed and mailed in a 
strange fashion that I see not among the warriors 
here. But his face was grand and noble, saving a 
cloud of gloom, something like that, sweet sister, on 
thy face when Mithridates comes, or thou forgettest 
to love thine Olane. His wild eyes seemed to flame 
upon me and devour my face, till frightened and 
trembling, I tarned my horse’s head to flee. Then 
his strong hand seized my rein, and in a voice trem- 
ulous with the uprising of some powerful emotion, he 
demanded: 

“*Speak! whencecomest thou? Has the past given 
up to me the lost? Thou art Monima, the one that 
roved with me in the groves of Stratunice, who was 
gay and happy, and not the pale, distracted bride of 
the tyrant. What! have all these years left thee 
untouched by Time’s defacing finger still, Monima, 
the fairest and most beautiful, while I have grown an 
old and weary man?’ 

* His words came so swiftly, like the impetuous 
rush of war steeds, I could not choose but be silent. 
His eyes so full of fire and wrath, and yet so passion- 
ately tender and wistful, pierced my very soul, and 
not till he reiterated, ‘Art thou Monima? Speak!’ 
could I stammer forth: 

“ ¢ Monima is my sister, and I am only Olane.’ 

**¢¢ Olane, Olane!’ repeated he. ‘Ah, I remember. 
Hearken, then, thou beauteous one, and bear a mes- 
sage forme. Say to Monima, the poor caged dove in 
yonder castle, that the avenger is on the track of the 
tyrant, that the Romans are coming down to the 
plains, and ere many times yonder sun has risen and 
set, his beams shall shine upon thousands of Mithri- 
dates’s boasted army, sleeping in one gory grave. 
Tell her there is one to watch her and protect her, to 
bear her once more to Greece and freedom, and in 
token that I have spoken truth, thou mayst give her 
this.’ And he thrust into my hand this curious 
trinket. See!” 

She held up a diadem of tarnished gilding, from 
which still flickered brightly the star of diamonds. 
A pair of trembling hands seized it, wild, dark eyes 
flooded a deluge of stormy tears over it, and sinking 
back half lifeless, Monima—for it was she—cried out, 
in anguish : : 

*“ Favo, Favo!” 

Olane hung over her in astonishment and distress. 





** Sister, sweet sister, what grieves thee? The 
trinket hath strange effect. Methinks I have some 
dim remembrance connected with it, nor was the 
stranger’s face so unfamiliar as I thought. What is 
it, Monima—this diadem he gave me?” 

Monima, the worn, heart-broken, life-weary wo- 
man, bent her tearful eyes upon the bright sem- 
blance of her own youthful loveliness. 

“ What is it, Olane? I wiil tell you. It is the 
ghost of what has been dead and buried these fifteen 
years. It is the fatal gewgaw that has destroyed my 
peace forever, that has given me a master instead of 
a husband, and a close prison under a barbarian 
guard, for an honorable abode and conjugal endear- 
ments in the delightful regions of my own beloved 
Greece.” And burying her face once more, she 
sobbed again, ‘* O Favo, Favo!” 

In wondering, pitying silence, Olane waited for the 
passion of grief to exhaust itself. It was Monima 
herself who dried the streaming tears, and said, 
mournfully: 

“T did not know so much feeling was lef; in my 
withered heart, but deemed the fountain of tears 
forever dry. Come hither, Olane, sweet one, close to 
my side, and I will tell you all. Sole delight that is 
left me, though you are, I must send you back to 
Greece, while the king is willing. I have kept you 
from his sight with jealous care, but some mischance 
may mar my plans. In my homesick longings for a 
familiar face, I sent for you to visit me, forgetting 
how time had changed the little child into a gracefui 
maiden, and that there might arise the same danger 
for you that wrecked my happiness. You shall re- 
turn at once, and from my example learn to choose 
the true happi of humble life. The pearl wreath 
was for you, and the oracle predicted truly. Listen 
and bear my story.” 








The great armies of Mithridates and Lucullus had 
met in battle, and the former, in the first engage- 
ments, was succesefal, but in the third, consternation 
and dismay seized all his troops, for the furious rush 
of the Romans was like the mad rage of a wounded 
beast, and a tall figure led them on, with eyes glaring 
with demoniac fierceness, who seemed alike invul- 
nerable to cleaving sword or bristling spear. Here, 
there, and everywhere, his black armor was seen, 
ever in the thickest of the fight, ever in the van of 
victory, till at length the moment his powerful steed 
was seen plunging its headlong course toward them, 
the soldiery of Pontus fled in superstitious dread and 
horror. 

His boasted thousands completely routed, without 
servant or equerry to attend him, the distracted 
Mithridates found himself alone, on foot, amid the 
crowd flying before the pursuing army. Fortunately 
for him, a eunuch perceived and recognized him, and 
dismounting with generous self-sacrifice, gave him a 
steed once more. 

Then gathering a troop around him, something like 
order was restored, while he kept up a rapid retreat 
toward the town where his treasures were deposited. 
But eager for their prize, the Romans followed in 
pursuit, and Mithridates, adopting the plan of the 
cruel Meda, of hig own princely house of Pontus, 
scattered treasures as he fled, of gold and jewels, and 
other precious effects, the heirlooms ot his ancestors, 
and the spoils amassed in his previous wars, quite as 
effectually hindering the avaricious Romans, as the 
rent limbs of his children had retarded the pursuit of 
Medea’s foe. 

Amidst the distraction and humiliation of such a 
defeat, came the thought of his wives and sisters, 
with their few oy in the castle Lucullus must 
so soon command. Mithridates’s eyes flashed haugh- 
tily once more. 

** The Roman victor shall not dally in the embrac- 
es of the women of Mithridates. Ho,*Bacchidas, 
come hither. Take a few of the soldiers and, fly to 
the castle. Let not the wind outstrip thee, and thou 
mayst win it befure the foe. Say to the wives and 
sisters of Mithridates that the day is lost and their 
lord bids them die courageously.. Thou knowest my 
meaning. They must all die; let not one escape. 
Away, away!” 

Fair and smiling shone down the blue heavens 
above the old castle where peace and quiet reigned, 
when the hurrying troop dashed up the ascent. For 
Mithridates had been so long triumphant victor, that 
no shadow of doubt as to the result of the battle had 
crossed the minds of his friends, while the roar and 
tumult of the engagement came echoing faintly up 
the heights. 

Who shall paint the sudden, appalling anguish and 
distracted terror that succeeded the merry laugh and 
jest, and the light, tranquil occupations of the day, 
when the startled women gathered together to re- 
ceive the message brought by the jaded soldiers of 
Bacchidas? What white disi:.ay wiped off the bloom 
from soft, round cheeks? What mortal agony fever- 
ed the lips that had smiled so often upon him who 
now condemned them to a miserable death? 

Among the numerous company were the gentle 
Princesses Roxanna and Statira, the favorites of all 
his sisters, and the two wives, Berenice and Monima, 
both once the pride and boast of Ionia. And Mith- 
ridates had not hesitated to sacrifice them to his 
haughty arrogance. Amidst the reproaches and 
imprecations that arose with tumultuous cries, two 
ouly uttered no word of indignation or anger against 
Mithridates. These were Statira and Monima. 
With exgct form and flashing eye, the sister said, 
haughtily: 

** Wherefore this idle lament? Rather should we 
thank our gracious king that, amidst the peril sar- 


give us the means of escaping from Roman masters. 
Say thou for me to Mithridates,O Bacchidas, that 
Statira thanks him tor so glorious a fate, and that 
with ber last breath she quaffed to his better success 
when next his standard is borne out to battle.” And 
she drank off calmly the deadly poison she had 
poured out into a cup, resplendent with the mocking 
lustre of gold and gems. 

Not a word came from the white lips of the hapiess 
Monima. Life had so few attractions that death had 
lost half its terror, but she turned hastily to her own 
apartments and sought for Olane. 

“ Olane, Olane!” cried she frantically, ‘‘ where 
art thou? There is fearful peril, my child, my 
precious sister, and your innocent life must not be 
sacrificed.” 

Olane came from behind a curtained nook, in 
trembliog haste,-chivering at the fixed desperation 
on ber sister’s face. 

“ Listen. Heed every word I say and interrupt me 
not!” cried Monima, grasping both hands of the girl 
in hers. ‘“ Thou must go to the inner closet yonder 
and conceal thyself, and come not forth tor threat, or 
fear, or love of me. Stay where thou art till thou 
hearest Roman tongue. Bacchidas knows not of thy 
presence here. He will look only for the wives and 
sisters of the king. Once the Romans bere and thou 
art safe, for dia Dot Favo say he would be with them? 
He is true and brave, and wi'l keep his word. He 
will carry thee back to Greece. Mark well my words. 
Olane, thou art like the Monima he loved. Thou 
mayst restore peace to his noble heart. O, be gentle, 
and loving, and tender with him, for Monima’s sake! 
I give him to thee with this parting kiss.” 

She pressed one iong, thrilling kiss upon the fair, 
girlish forehead, clasped her hands a moment flerce- 
ly against her heart, and then cried, authorita- 
tively: 

“* Hasten, Olane, hasten to the closet!” 

She waited ti!! her command had been obeyed, till 
the last fold of the white mantle fluttered away in 
the corridor, and catching up the diadem from a 
carved ivory table, she went down to meet Bacchidas, 
whose steps she heard approaching. 

Without a word, she secured the sparkling circlet 
around that slender throat, looped one end over the 
tall post of the stairway, and swung herself off. A 
sudden snapping and fluttering fall ensued. The 
gold bands had given way. Still calm, or rather stern 
with intense excitement, Monima raised her bruised 
form, and throwing away indignantly the jewelled 
wreath, cried out: 

“Ah, fatal trifle, you might, at least, do me this 
mournful office!” And closing her eyes, she present - 
ed her snowy throat to the sword of the eunuch. 

1t was a terrible vision that greeted the eyes of the 
victorious genera! when the Roman bands came pour- 
ing into the castle, to hear from the affrighted slaves 
the sad particulars. The humane heart of Lucullus 
bled for the fate of the gentle victims, and burned 
with indignation against the pitiless tyrant, against 
whom he ordered instant and vigorous pursuit. 

A tall figure, his black armor stained with blood 
and dented with many a fierce stroke of foeman’s 
spear, as well as covered with the dust of hasty rid- 
ing, leaped from his steed and hurried past Lucullus. 
With a fierce grasp his strong hand whirled round 
a trembling eunuch. One only word came hoarsely 
through bis clenched teeth, “ Monima!” | 

The slave pointed to the tapestry which covered 
the lifeless bodies ranged side by side upon the floor. 
His broad breast heaved, his wild eye flared furious- 
ly, and hs etrade forward as if his firm step were 
upon the neck of Mithridates. But suddenly bis 
foot was arrested, his majestic form stayed as if by 
instant palsy, for through the doorway glided a slen- 
der figure, the white robes falling around her like 
clouds of spotless silver, the face pale and sad, and 
yet hopeful and passing fair. She stood before the 
astonished soldiers like a visitor from the skies. 

** Favo,” she said, approaching the motionless war- 
rior, after ore shuddering glance at the ghastly 
corpses, ‘‘ Monima is at peace now. Her sorrows are 
over at last. With her last breath she gave me to 
your care. Will you take me back to Greece, where 
we may mourn for ner according to our Ionian cus- 
toms?” 

“Can it be you are Olane, and not Monima her- 
self?” faltered Favo. 

TI will be both to you,” answered Olane, simply, 
“as you will; I can —— thatl am Olane, and be 
only Monima.” 

His sole answer was * catch her in his those out- 
stretched hands. 

In a happy home on the Ionian shore, with his 
gentile bride, who, in truth, seemed to him the same 
Monima he had loved so devotedly, Favo’s long 
tem pest-tossed spirit found peace and happiness, and 
with them dwelt the aged Nicanor, whose trembling 
hands had fastened amid Olane’s tresses the pearl 
wreath of Xarta, for his bridal gift, while he said, 
mournfully: 

“The voice that in blessing the nuptials of her 
who is gone, brougbt only grief and calamity, shall 
be silent now. Thou hast chosen wisely, my chil4, 
and need no benison of mine to make thee happy in 
peacetal retirement and obecarity.” 

History shows how, after loss and defeat, now en- 
couraged by powerful allies, and now depressed by 
new misfortanes, Mithridates at length perished by 
the same hand thai uad sacrificed so many innocent 
lives, falling ignominiously and anlamented into the 
grave of a suicide. 
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A medical question: Is opening a dead letter a post 
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expressive eye, the light, supple and well-formed 
tigure, the exquisite purity and whiteness of her 
complexion, and the low, sweet tones of her voice, 
did not all flash upon you at once like a sunbeam; 
they rather broke in upon you with a light like the 
dawn in Jane. Each moment a new beauty was 
revealed, till at last you were dazzled and quite as- 
tonished to find that so much had been hidden, as it 
were, from you when you first beheld her. 

Carson sat musing for some time. His mind was 
full of memories; but, amidst them all, the soft blue 
eye of Caroline Wvodgate seemed ever gazing at 
him. In this state of balf reverie, he heard, or 
thought he heard, a horseman approaching. He was 
sitting opposite the glass, so that he could see the 
reflection of the stranger as he sat without being 
{ noticed; and, though the minute before he had been 
loudly snoring, he started, and, though he made no 
movement, it was evident that he was listening at- 
tentively. 

The horseman came nearer, and at last stopped at 
the door. Carson heard the rustling of a woman’s 
dress, and then an exclamation of welcome, and he 
knew that the landlord had returned. 

About halfan hour after this, the landlord, a bright, 
fresh-colored man, having more the appearance of a 
gentleman farmer than a publican, entered the room. 
He was @ jovial, kind-hearted fellow, and Carson 
asked him to bring in his pipe, and bear them com- 
pany. 

The comedian now roused himself, and insisted on 
ordering glasses round. The landlord accepted the 
proftered civility; but Carson politely declined, say- 
ing he never took spirits. 

The landlord was a pleasant fellow, full of stories 
and anecdotes; and Carson sat and listened, watch- 
ing the two as they smoked. The light of the candle 
threw into strong lights and shades the marked but 
still handsome features of the host. His frame was 
broad and sinewy, indicative of great strength; but 
his eyes were sunken, and his face, though florid, 
was puffy, as if with dissipation. He and the come- 
dian sat close to the table, and our hero noticed that, 
while the latter rather avoided the liquor, he urged 
it repeatedly on the landlord. 

By this time the house was quiet, and as it was 
tiow getting late, our hero asked to be shown to his 
room. The maid brought a candle, and led the way 
up stairs. 

“ Where does the gentleman down stairs sleep?” 
asked Carson, when he had reached his room. 

“In the next room to you, sir—this one,’’ she con- 
tinued, pointing to the door. 

Now, why Mr. Carson asked this question he could 
not tell; but he did so, and, though it was not yet 
patent to him, he did so really because there was a 
vague feeling of distrust creeping into his mind as to 
the character of the man down stairs. Before he 
commenced to undress he took the candle and sur- 
veyed the room; but though he did so carefully and 
cautiously, there was nothing to excite suspicion. 
There were locks and bolts in plenty, and it was with 
great satisfaction that he shot the bolts and double- 
locked the door. 

The closets, too, were furrished with locks and 
keys; and Elward Carson, ere he retired to rest, 
locked these also, so that when he had undressed and 
got into bed, he felt perfectly secure from intrusion. 
One thing only he noticed, and that was that all the 
locks were well-oiled, for the keys turned noiselessly ; 
but this did not appear at all suspicious, though he 
lay for some time revolving in his mind all the events 
of the day. 

For some time the house was perfectly quiet. Not 
a sound reached him but the loud ticking of the 
clock outside his door. Then came dull, heavy 
sounds, as though they were barring up the doors. 
Again for a time all was quiet. Then came the sound 
of voices and footsteps on the stairs, which finally 
stopped at the next room. Then there was whisper- 
ing, and then the door was closed and locked. Fora 
quarter of an hour all was again quiet, excepting 
that the clock struck eleven, after which Carson 
heard the voice of his landlady, and then the land- 
lord came maundering and stumbling up to bed. 

Though Carson had felt fatigued and heavy pre- 
vious to his retiring to rest, yet now sleep seemed to 
have entirely forsaken him. A horrible feeling came 
over him as of some impending calamity; and at last 
he was so nervous and disturbed that he got out of 
bed, walked the rvom, and looked out of the window. 
All was dark as pitch, and there was not a sound to 
be heard. He stole back into bed, and shortly after- 
wards was fast asleep. 

After a time he awoke with astart. He listened, 
for he fancied he could hear a noise. He sat up in 
the bed, for now the slightest sound startled and 
alarmed him. By this time the moon had risen, and 
shone in at the window. Her rays shot obliquely 
across the room, and fell upon the door. 

For half a minute he sat quite still, his heart 
thumping against his side, and such was the tension 
of his nerves that his knees trembled till they knock- 
ed together; then unmistakably he heard footsteps 
on the landing, and a scrooping crack on the stairs, 
as though some one was softly descending them. 

Carson felt sure that all was not right, but he did 
not move or stir, but kept his eyes fixed on the door, 
thinking the danger, if any would arise, would come 
from there. As he did so, he saw the latch rise and 
fall, and then a voice whispered something through 
the keyhole, but he could not distinguish what. 

At this moment a door opened below, and then he 
heard footsteps along the passage, and then a sharp, 
shrillery. 

Edward Carson was no coward, but it must be con- 








fessed that he did not feel his position very com- 
fortable. 

“What could it all mean?” he thought. 

Rising silently, he slipped on his clothes, and then 
crept towards the door of his room. He unbolted it, 
and opened it cautiously. All was dark. Two steps 
brought him to the head of the staircase, and six 
others to a turn which gave him a view of the land- 
ing below. 

As he reached the turning a gleam of light shot 
rapidly across the foot. The darkness which follow- 
ed was so instantaneous that it startled him, for such 
a gleam could only proceed from a dark lantern. Quite 
unconscious of what he was doing, the fascination of 
the situation inspiring him with the same impulse as 
the highest courage, he continued to descend the 
stairs, they at times creaking loudly as he did so. 
On reaching the bottom he saw that the door of a 
large room, which he took for the club-room, was 
open, and from it issued alight. Silently approach- 
ing the door, a sight met his senses which paralyzed 
him with horror. 

On the floor, with a dark stream ¢f blood trailing 
from her head, lay the corpse of the landlady, and 
not far from her a huge knife gleamed on the floor. 

Yes, there lay the murdered woman, and there the 
instrument with which the crime had been commit- 
ted; but where was her murderer? He was not 
visible; but in that part of the room which the door 
concealed, a movement of a light, and a noise as of 
some one applying keys, disclosed the presence of 
some one—but who? . 

Carson was awe-struck, and dared scarcely breathe 
for fear he should bring this unseen enemy upon 
him. At this moment a piercing shriek rang out 
from the floor above, and the next instant the door 
swung full open, and he stood face to face with the 
man he had met in the morning, the dark gleaming 
eyes, the pale cadaverous face, the living presenti- 
ment of the ghost of poor Martha’s imagination. 

For a second or two they stood m@tionless. Then, 
as though he for the first time recollected that he was 
unarmed, the man darted forward, and seized the 
shining blade; it gleamed before Carson’s eyes, and 
being unarmed, he felt that his last moments were 
approaching. As the man raised his arm to strike, a 
sudden inspiration seized Carson, who closed with 
him so suddenly that the blow was arrested. 

As they were thus locked in a deadly struggle, the 
corpse of the landlady seemed galvanized. She rose 
upall ghastly and pale, stood upright, and poised her- 
self for a moment, and then in ghastly silence moved 
towards them. They both stood paralyzed. At this 
instant Carson received a blow from behind, which 
rendered him unconscious. At the same time the 
clear notes of a bugle rang out from the hillside, 
giving waraoing of the approach of the mail. 

When Carson recovered his consciousness, and at- 
tempted to rise, he found that bis head was so con- 
fused he did not know where he was. All was in- 
distinct and shadowy. At first he was in tairyland, 
attended by an old hag; but she gradually faded 
away, and her place was tilled by a young and lovely 
fairy, who by her tenderness and assiduity so far 
ingratiated herseif into our hero’s heart that he was 
quite unhappy when she was absent. It is needless 
to tell that this was no dream; but that the fairy 
was Caroline Woodgate, the landlady’s daughter. 

He was not at all capable of anderstanding his own 
position, nor the danger he was in. Indeed, fur days 
everything was in a maze, and his memory a blank. 
But one night he fancied, or dreamed that he fancied, 
that he and this sweet young creature were wander- 
ing by a cool and refreshing stream, when, on open- 
ing his eyes suddenly, he was surprised to find that 
he was still in bed; but that, like a min‘stering angel 
she was hanging over him with anxious solicitude, 
and that his face was wet with her tears. 

Carson was at a loss to interpret the agitation of 
a girl so unsophisticated, and as his thoughts and 
feelings were as free from hypocrisy as hers, he drew 
her gently to him, and kissed her tenderly. 

This was rather a trying position for a young and 
sensitive girl; but as she was really so innocent and 
artless as to see no crime in loving him, she only hid 
her face on his bosom, and bedewed it with her tears. 

The love which had entered her breast was not 
that gradually developing passion which grows with 
our growth, nor the more intense, fervid and terrible 
passion which comes with ripening years, and leads 
to distraction and ruin. No, it was pure as the light 
from heaven. It was like the sunshine bursting 
through a dark cloud—a gleam of brightest light, a 
flash of joy, illuminating her soul. 

From this period he began to gain strength rapid- 
ly, and in a few days was able to sit up in bed. Still 
the memory of that night was for a time a thing he 
could not bring his mind to encounter; but at last, 
one afternoon, he asked his young nurse to relate to 
him all she knew about it. 

**T have not,” he said, “‘ dared to ask previously, 
for your black dress has prepared me for the worst. 
Your poor mother?” 

** Never recovered—she died two days afterwards.” 

“And your father?” 

‘6 Tg still unwell. That fellow whom you suspect- 
ed put some drug in his drink, and he, too, had 
narrow escape feom death.” 

“And did the fellows escape?” 

** Yes, as soon as they heard the mail coming they 
decamped, taking with them all the money, and the 
silver in the bar.” 

** Have they been taken?” 

‘No; nothing whatever has been heard of them, 
though the police appear to have some clue to one of 


* Which one?” 

“ The tall, pale-faced one—the fellow Martha took 
for the ghost. He is a desperate ruffian; and from 
all | can learn, my poor mother is not the first person 
he murdered.” 

‘‘And what does Martha say to the ghost now?” 

“Ah!” she said, with a fearful smile, ‘ I can’t say 
—you must ask her when yon see her.” 

It was three weeks before Carson was sufficiently 
well to leave his room, but, notwithstanding the 
gloom which shadowed her heart they were happy 
weeks to Caroline. Nor were they less so to Carson, 
for as soon as he was well enough he sent for some 
books from the nearest town, which Caroline read to 
him. There was a musical intonation in her voice 
which was inexpressibly soothing to him as an in- 
valid, while her remarks were lively and expressive, 
though they were indicative rather of a superior 
mind and native genius than the effects of education. 

“Still there were times when she surprised him 
by remarke which led him to suspect that both she 
and her family had at one time moved in a very dif- 
ferent sphere to what they now occupied; and one 
day, when she had let fall an unguarded observation 
of this sort, it so aroused his curiosity that he said: 

“1 do not wish to be inquisitive, but if you think 
proper I should like to know more of your history?” 

“T would hide nothing from you,” she replied, 
“but not now—at a future time, perhaps, I will tell 
you all; that is if my father will permit me—I can- 
not do so without his consent.” And thus saying she 
rose and left him. 

During all this time Carson’s guardian had been in 
a state of great anxiety at receiving no tidings of him, 
and Carson himself had been so occupied with his 
new passion that he had not thought of informing 
him of his safety. * 

At last Mr. Payne’s attention was attracted to a 
paragraph in one of the newspapers, detailing the 
robbery and outrage, and from the description of 
Carson, and the locality in which the murder oc- 
curred, he made up his mind that the stranger who 
had so narrowly escaped with his life was no other 
than his missing ward. He therefore took the train 
at once, and arriving at Boxley immediately posted 
off to the scene of the catastrophe. 

He arrived at the Wheatsheaf on the same after- 
noon, and just after the conversation above described. 
He inquired at once for our hero, and was shown up 
to his room by the old nurse. It will be needless to 
describe their meeting, Carson being delighted to 
see his old friend, and his guardian overjoyed to find 
him out of danger. 

They sat and talked for some time, when Carson, 
with a certain amount of trepidation, which he could 
hardly suppress, began to talk of Caroline, speaking 
in glowing terms of her careful nursing, and saying 
that to that, and that alone, he believed he owed his 
life. 

The old gentleman’s brow lowered as the young 


.man proceeded; but at last he brightened, and said: 


** Well I must see this fair damsel, and thank her. 
Shall I ring?” 

“Do, sir,” replied Carson, carelessly, but with a 
great flattering of the heart. 

The bell was rung, and Caroline sent for. 

When she made her appearance, he commenced to 
thank her for her attention; but in the middle he 
stopped short, and gazed at her with surprise and 
wonder. 

** What did you say this young lady’s name was?” 
he asked, ina tone which quivered with a tender 
interest. 

** Woodgate— Caroline Woodgate,” replied Carson. 

The old man shook his head, and looked feom one 
to the other, bat was silent. 

. © Pardon me,” at last he said, ‘‘ but you areso like 
my lost sister, that fur the moment I was startled.” 

The old man after this relapsed again into silence, 
and Caroline, seeing the opportunity, slipped out of 
the room. As she did so he looked up, and as a large 
tear rolled down his cheek, muttered: 

‘* Strange!—very strange!” 

Since that fatal night when his poor wife had been 
murdered, the landlord had never recovered the 
shock, nor had the effects of the opiate with which 
he had been drugged entirely passed away. He now 
took little notice of what was passing, but wandered 
about,scarcely conscious was he of what he was doing. 
His chief solace was, when the daylight vanished, to 
come and sit with Carson, and talk of his dead wife. 

Thus, when evening was closing in, he, not know- 
ing of the arrival of old Mr. Payne, took his way, as 
usual, toCarson’s room. Opening the door, with his 
usual salutation, he advanced into the room, but he 
had not taken more than two steps, when with a 
cry of surprise, he staggered back as though he would 
have fallen; but recovering himself, he stood erect, 
and ina voice which rolled out with startling em- 
phasis, exclaimed: 

‘‘ What do you here, Arthur Payne? Are you come 
to gloat over my misfortune?” 

** George! George! speak not so,” cried Mr. Payne, 
in a voice almost choked with emotion, while his 
cheeks grew as pale as ashes. ‘Tell me, for mercy 
sake, what of Hannah?” 

** She is beyond the reach of your malignity,” he 
said, solemnly; ‘‘she is gone where the wicked cease 
to trouble and the weary are at rest.” 

For some minutes old Arthur Payne sat as one 
stricken, and then bowed bis head and wept. 

From the moment his eyes rested on Mr. Payne, 
the landlord appeared to be transformed. His lassi- 
teud vanished—the fire of his eye returned, and he 
seemed to tower above his enemy, while he cowered 





them.” 


under his glance as that of an avenging angel. But 


all,” she said. And Caroline commenced her tale. 
“You were quite right in your conjecture that we 
had once moved in a different station. My father, 
though by profession only a farmer, came of an old 
and honorabie family. He was the son of a younger 
son and the family not being rich, my grandfather 
farmed some of his father’s acres. In time he died, 
and my father succeeded him in his tarm. It was at 
this period that he saw and loved my mother, who 
with my Uncie Arthur, who is now up stairs, was on 
a visit at the mansion house. 

* The Paynes had always been a very proud family, 
and they all, particularly my Uncle Arthur, expect- 
ed, as my mother was a very beautiful girl, that she 
would make a very grand match; in fact, she had al- 
ready retused a baronet, and looked with disdain on 
a rich merchant, who had also aspired to ber hand. 
But mother was not actuated in this by the same 
feelings which influenced my uncle. Sbe had a heart, 
and looked for happiness from another source to 
what they did; in short, she and my father saw and 
loved each other, and he like an honorable man asked 
her brother’s consent to the engagement. 

“It would, perhaps, be easier to guess at than to 
describe my uncle’s rage at what he called my tath- 
er’s presumption; but be that as it may, he refused 
his sanction, and thrust my father out of bis house. 
Though my father was deeply insulted, he controlled 
his temper, and ieft without in any way retaliating; 
80 that on that score he had nothing to blame himself 
with. My mother, however, did not acquiesce in this 
decision; and, in short, she being of age, they were 
married. For some years they lived very happily, 
and my brother was born; but now came a period of 
mirf.rtune. My brother died, and a series of bad 
years rendered my father almost insolvent. 

**In vain had they during their prosperity sought 
to conciliate my uucle, and now, thinking, perhaps, 
that tueir misfortune might soften his heart, my 
mother wrote to bim tor assistance. Instead of doing 
this, he went to my father’s principal crediter, and 
by guaranteeing his debt, induced him to p my 
fsther to bankruptcy, and so influenced the squire 
that he refused to let my fither continue on the 
farm. When my fsther’s affairs were wound up, so 
far from being insolvent, there was a surplus after 
paying all his debte. With this he took a small farm 
in another county; but here again my uncle’s malig- 
nancy followed them, and they were again obliged 
to leave. Broken-hearted, and with only a couple of 
hundred pounds, they now determined to cease all 
communication with the family, change their name, 
and in a distant county took that refuge tor the des- 
titute—a public-house, Tuis not answering their 
expectations, they finally came here, where, as you 
know, my poor mother met her untimely tate.” 

“And what was your father’s real name?” asked 
Carson. 

** Heywood—George Heywood.” 

* Why, good ieavens! not the Heywoods <f De- 
vonshire?” 

‘* The same.” 

“ Why, my dear girl, your father has been adver- 
tised fur as the next of kin of Campbell Heywood, of 
Gower Hall—has bewn advertised for in ail the news- 
papers for the last twelve months.” 

About two years after tue events above related, I 
was invited to spend a tew weeks in Devonshire. It 
was late in December—in fact it was on the last day 
of the old year. On New Year's day I was called 
early, as my triend. were going to witness a grand 
wedding at the village church. We arrived early, 
and got seats near the altar. The little church was 
tastefully decorated, and all the neighborhuod was 
astir, so that the edifice was crowded. 

“And who is the bride?” 1 asked. 

* The squire’s daughter, Miss Heywood.” 

“And the happy man?”’ 

** Mr. Carson, the popular dramatic author.” 

At this moment the bridal procession came up the 
aisle. A murmur of approbation greeted the bride, 
for she was very beautiful. Indeed, a handsomer 
couple the sun never shone upon. What, however, 
attracted my chiefattention was the father and uncle 
of the bride. It was a goodly sight to see old Arthur 
Payne, forgetting his ancient hatred, foremost in of- 
fering his congratulations to both the bride and her 
father. 

The person, howsver, who seemed most toenjoy the 
whole affair was an apple-faced young lady, who, 
though arrayed in a similar costume to the rest of the 
bridesmaids, was evidently not a lady. She was ina 
state of delighted importance, smiling and giggling 
during the whole of the service, to the intense amuse- 
ment of myself and several other bystanders. 

** Who is that young person?” 1 asked. 

“0,” was the reply, ‘‘ that’s Martha Winch. It 
was an odd fancy on the part of Miss Heywood. You 
know the story—everybody does. Well, when the 
squire, as you know, kept the public-house, Martha 
Winch was there as servant; and one day—I sappose 
in fan—Miss Caroline promised Martha that when 
she was married she should be one of the brides- 
maids, and she has kept her word.” 

The service is over, and the bride, now radiant 
with blushes, is handed into the carriage. In another 
moment, amidst the shouts of the visitors, the car- 
riages drive off. 








na 

t was a momentary effort of nature, and the next 

instant he tottered and fell, Calling for assistance, 

aa had him conveyed to bed, where he lay for 

e hours in an insensible state. The following 

oa tee landlord sent for Mr. Payne, and they were 

closeted fur some hours. Meanwhile, Caroline and 
Carson were seated side by side and hand in band. 

“I have now my father’s permission to tell you 
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THIS AND THAT. 


We trust the spirit of the following will be appre- 
ciated by our readers, for there is scarcely an evil 
among the many that disturb the domestic peace 
that is more annoying than this of which the extract 
treats. Those complained of are of a class of visitors 
that come to one’s house late, and expend hours in 
the utterance of senseless platitudes, imagining them- 
selves very agreeable, while the old folks up stairs, 
who would fain retire at a decent season, and are 
Prevented, are in a constant temptation to knock on 
the floor, or commit some other uncivil act, to con- 
vince the visitor that he is boring a household. Were 
he aware «cf the wrath impending over him, from 
which he is separated but by a single floor, he would 
gather his cloak about him and steal away like the 
Arabs. A young lady writes to the Lewiston ‘* Once 
a Month,” styling herself “A Martyr to Late Hours,” 
in which she gives the following good advice to young 
men between eighteen and twenty-five: 

“* When you make a social call of an evening, on a 
young lady, go away at a reasonable hour. Say you 
come at eight o’clock, an hour and a halt is certainly 
as long as the moet fascinating of you in conversation 
can, or rather ought, to desire to use your charms. 
Two hours, indeed, can be very pleasantly spent with 
music, chess, or other games, to lend variety; but, 
kind sirs, by no means stay longer. Make shorter 
calls and come oftener. A girl—that it a sensible, 
true-hearted girl—will enjoy it better, and really 
value your acquaintance more. Just conceive the 
agony of a girl who, well-knowing the feelings of a 
father and mother upon the subject, hears the clock 
strike ten, and yet must sit on the edge of her chair, 
in mortal terror lest papa should put his oft-repeated 
threat in execution—that of coming down and in- 
viting the gentleman to breakfast. And we girls un- 
derstand it all by experience, and know what it is to 
dread the prognostic of displeasure. In such cases a 
sigh of relief generally accompanies the closing of the 
door behind the gallant, and one don’t get over the 
feeling of trouble till safe in the arms of Morphous. 
Even then, sometimes the dreams are troubled with 
some phantom of an angry father and distressed (for 
all parties) mother; and all because a young man will 
make a longer call than he ought to.” This is to the 
point, and we commend it to those of our readers who 
may inadvertently offend. 





Tn the advanced pages of a new medical work about 
to be published, we have the theory presented by the 
author that small pox cannot be communicated until 
after the eruption is pretty well formed, contrary to 
the belief held in regard to it by doctors; but that, in 
case of scarlatina or measles, the most dangerous stage 
is in the preliminary fever that attends them. This 
affords us the excuse for saying a word concerning 
the preventive to small pox, inoculation, that is im- 
peratively demanded in all communities, but which 
has become perilous through the corruptions of blood 
that have increased with civilization. Impure or 
in judicious habits render the blood impure, and 
though this is not immediately apparent, it is never- 
theless laid by to crop out in the posterity, and some 
untortunate child may have to bear the sins of some 
profligate grandparent, and endure the affliction as 
a pena'ty of the relationship which it had no hand in 
establishing. The demand for inoculation alluded 
to, being necessarily very extensive, there is great 
demand for “matter” from well-governed persons 
or children, in order that the best may be obtained, 
but cupidity on the one part and ignorance on the 
other may lead to bad results, of which there have 
been many instances within our knowledge, the 
most frightful humors being imparted through vac- 
cination. Sometimes death has occurred, and in all 





cares the mest poignant anguish has been inflicted 
upon the little ones, to save a pang to whom the 
parent would endure all sacrifice. A distrust, there- 
fore, bas awakened regardiug vaccination, and some 
medical writers discourage it altogether, averring 
that it were better to risk the greater disease than 
incur the dangers that environ the lesser. Shall we 
go back on Jenner? is a question to be answered. 
Jenner obtained bis ine matter from the cow, 
unvitiated by ram, tobacco, scrcfula, and even worse 
abominations, and it did its part well. To resort to 
that tirst source for “ quills’? would probably be at- 
tended with like results, but the miscellaneous sup- 
ply is precarious, and should be guarded against very 
rigidly. It ig also held by some that any vaccination 
is injurious to the system—that it weakens the con- 
stitution and unfits it to resist other diseases, and that 
therefore many fatal disorders may be said to find 
origin in this. Of this we are not positive, but leave 
it with those who state it. 








Where there is much smoke there is supposel to 
be some fire, and such inference is generally borne 
out by the fact, but how much is the question, and 
whether a dangerous conflagration may be feared. 
The various workingmen’s movements and working- 
women’s movements and labor leagues, and labor 
societies and labor strikes that have happened and 
are happening throughout the land, draw attention 
to them by the noise they make and the smoke they 
cause, but whether there is more fire under them 
than the old engine Necessity can put out remains to 


be seen. Certainly Labor has the right to demand | 


its deserts, but Capital, perhaps unfortunately, bas 
the heart and the ability to withhold any demands 
it does not choose to grant, leaving concession, in 
most cases, tocome from revolution, that is attempted, 
but cannot succeed, or has not succeeded, as money 
is too petent a power to be coped with. Therefore we 
doubt labor movements from past knowledge we have 
of them and some cooperation with them. The at- 
tempt at political organization of labor in this State, 
last fall, was a positive failure, regarding numbers, 
in a community where three-fourths of the people 
live by labor; but yet it was a beginning, and there 
was a bold and honest expression among the work- 
ingmen that denoted intelligence, that may work 
out something by-and-by. Now, in New Hampshire, 
there suddenly starts up a party, like Pallas, all 
armed, of the workingmen’s persuasion, that was 
giving some trouble to the otber parties, which are 
nearly equally divided, until a division took place, 
and it remains to be seen what will be done about it, 
as the election takes place in March. The old par- 
ties tak$ hope from the division, for with divided 
councils in the opposition camp, the politicians take 
advantage, and the effort that promised success may 
become a fizzle. That there are grievances is a fact 
as positive as it ever was at any time in the world’s 
history, and though the feudal system gave one class 
superiority over another class, there is not so much 
difference between now and then asat first might 
appear. But whether the people are any nearer a 
remedy than they were five hundred years ago, is 
what cannot be told. “ But O, mankind are unco’ 
weak,” and too poor to stand out against money, and 
therefore in spite of all the “‘sound and fury,” of 
sorosis and convention, we guess things will remain 
pretty much as they were. 





The Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution may 
now be regarded as a confirmed fact, whether people 
like it or not. This third amendment within a few 
years suggests the fact that constitutions have to yield 
to public sentiment, whether this affects the stability 
such instruments are intended to secure or not. In- 
deed we have got so used to hear from our distin- 
guished head and others that the sentiment of the 
people was the law of the land, that we look upon 
constitutions as not amounting to much any way, 
and therefore don’t care much if they string amend- 
ments on till the instrument resembles a small kite 
with avery large bobtail. This new amendment is 
objected to on the ground that it gives Congrese con- 
trol over State affairs, destroying the last peg of 
“state sovereignty.”” That chimera is blotted out 
forever. The amendment thus reads: 

** Sec 1. The rights of citizens of the United States 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State, on account of race, color or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Sec. 2. Congress = have power to enforce this 
article by legislation 

There is no — through this, with our 
own legislative restriction, nor that may prevent a 
like restriction in any State. ‘ Race, color or previ- 
ous condition” are the points. Any State may still 
restrict by requiring intelligence asa qualification, 
and the naturalization laws are still in torce as a de- 
fence against the inroads upon the ballot by the bar- 
barian. 





A POINTED REQUEST.— One summer evening, dur- 
ing a visit to Salem, the late Mr. Peabody was sitting 
alone by an open parlor window. The room within 
was lighted, the street without was dark, so that 
while his form was plainly recognizable by anybody 
passing, he could not see what passed. A party of 
young men stopped in front of the house, and began 
to call for ‘* Peabody!’ ** Peabody!” ‘‘ George Pea- 
body!” Supposing, very naturally, that the towns- 
men wished to pay their respects and hear a speech, 
he came forward, when a voice rose out of the dark- 
ness, ‘‘ Say, Peabody! give us five thousand dollars.” 
Mr. Peabody closed the window very suddenly, and 
did not make a speech. 





CLIPPING HORSES. 


On this subject a veterinary surgeon speaks as 
follows: 

**T have bad thirty years’ experience; have singed 
and clipped horses of all ages and conditions, and al- 
ways benefited the borses by the operation, especial- 
ly when expected to do violent exercise, that is, fast 
work. I have had numbers of horses who were in- 
capable of much exercise without showing great suf- 
fering ina short time, which upon being clipped, 
have b quite vig ,» and stood their work 
well. I had a half-breed mare in South Wilts, Eng- 
land, which could not stand fast work ; all the tonics 
and alterative medicines availed nothing; finally 
we clipped her, and she became strong, fast enough 
and vigorous, and none could beat her much. This 
is one case of a great number of horses in ill health 
being benefited. I have clipped and singed in To- 
ronto, Canada, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Chicago and 
had very many 80 done in England, and again say, 
always with the best results. I do not remem ber one 
ever taking cold. They should immediately after 
the operation be wasbed all over with proof spirits of 
alcohol and water, equal parts—of course blanketed 
in and out of stable.” 








INTEREST MONEY.—Money when loaned at 5 per 
cent per annum, compound interest, will double 
in 14 years, 21 days, 19 hours, 31 minutes and 20 
seconds. 

At six percent, 11 years, 10 months, 21 days, 7 
hours, 31 minutes and 34 seconds. 

At 7 per cent, 10 years, 2 months, 4 days, 2 hours, 
21 minutes and 34 seconds. 

At 8 per cent, 9 years, 2 days, 6 hours, 1 minute 
and 37 seconds. 

At 9 percent, 8 years, 14 days, 9 hours, 4 minutes 
and 16 seconds. 

At ten per cent, 7 years, 3 months, 4 days, 17 hours, 
36 minutes and 51 seconds. 

One dollar when loaned at ten per cent per annum, 
compound interest, will in a hundred years amount 
to $3,367.563. 





THE Exact Time.—There once resided in the 
good old town of Peterborough, in the Granite State, 
@ man who obtained his livelihood by sawing wood 
and drinking cider. A valuable geld watch and 
chain were up to be disposed of by raffle. The wood- 
sawyer bought a ticket and his number drew the 
watch. Straightway the old fellow marched all over 
town, showing his watch, pulling it out at all times 
and on all occasions to note the time and to makea 
show. Soon one of the most respectable ladies in the 
village died, and of course there was a very large 
funeral. The ceremonies at the grave were very 
solemn and interesting. As the officiating clergyman 
closed with the words, ‘“‘As from dust we came, 80 
unto dust shall we all return,” the wood-sawyer 
pulled out his gold watch and cried out in a loud 
tone of voice: ‘According to my time, they are put- 
ting her in at jest twenty minutes to four.” 





IMPORTANCE OF AIRING BEDS.—The desire of an 
energetic housekeeper to have her work completed 
at an early hour in the morning, causes her to leave 
one of the most important items of neatness undone. 
The most effectual purifying of beds and bedclothes 
cannot take place if no time is allowed for the free 
circulation of pure air to remove all human impuri- 
ties which have collected during the hours of slum- 
ber. At least two or three hours should be allowed 
for the complete removal of atoms of insensible per- 
spiration which are absorbed by the bed. Every day 
this airing should be done, and occasionally bedding 
constantly used should be carried into the open air, 
and when practicable left exposed to the sun and 
wind for half a day. 


Goop CIDER VINEGAR.—Take ten gallons of ap- 
ple juice fresh from the press, and suffer it to ferment 
fally, which may be in about two weeks, or sooner if 
the weather is warm; and then add eight gallons 
like juice, new, for producing a second fermentation ; 
in two weeks more add another like new quantity, 
for producing a third fermentation. This third fer- 
mentation is material. Now stop the bunghole with 
an empty bottle, with the neck downward, and ex- 
pose it to the sun for some time. When the vin- 
egar is come, draw off one half into a vinegar cask, 
and set it in a cool place above ground, for use when 
clear. With the other half in the first cask, proceed 
to make more vinegar in the same way. Thus one 
cask is to make in, the other to use from. When 
making the vineger, let there be a moderate degree 
of heat and free access of external air. 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION is one of the best lit- 
erary papers extant. It is a om © and tly 
printed sixteen page paper, containing the best pro- 
ductions of the best writers in the country, besid«s 
—— sketches, a masonic department and other 

structive and useful reading matter. It contains 
three times as much reading matter as any three 
dollar publication. Price only $4.00 per annum. 
Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, publishers, Boston, Mass. 

Weedsport Despatch. 


BALLOU’s MONTHLY is without exception the 
most entertaining magazine now published, and 
furnishes more choice and instructive — matter 
for less money than can be found in any Me te — 
tion in this count How the publishers, M 
Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, Boston, can afford = * 
such a work for $1.50 per year is a m 
but they do it, and you, reader, should get Ay ton 
efit of their great liberality. —Cambria Freeman. 





Fashion and Gossip. 





STREET CosTUMFS —Costumes for street wear are 
still elegant, and those of velvet are trimmed with 
bands of fur or guipure lace. A new style, seen in 
the street very recently, is a drees of myrtle-green 
gros grain silk, with narrow flounces on the skirt. 
There is no over skirt, and the corsage is plain and 
sleeves close. White linen collar and cuffs are worn 
with the dreas. A black velvet ba-que, the skirt 
medium long, is trimmed with a wide band of tur 
that passes around the neck; and the silk lining ix 
finished by a narrow fluting of satin that can be seen 
upon the edge of the fur. This fluting passes around 
the neck also, and rests upon the linen collar, the 
neck of the basque being low. The velvet sleeves 
open to the shoulder, are long and wide, falling over 
the arm, and are trimmed with fur to match the 
skirt. A small bonnet, with a coronal of lace and 
green satin rolls, has a black ostrich plume crossing 
the top and drooping at one side. On the other side 
is an aigrette and a ecarf of black lace, which, pass- 
ing across the lower part of the cbignon, is caught 
at each side by a bow of green satin ribbon. This 
bonnet completes the costume. 

A street suit of purple velvet has a wide, fi.t- 
plaited flounce around the edge of the skirt, and 
above this two rows of deep fringe, headed by silk 
tolds. The tunic and pelerine cape are trimmed to 
match, and there are two silk bows on the back «f 
the cape. The silk belt has large bows and loops 
The sleeves are close, with wide cuffs, and the bon- 
net worn with this suit is of purple velvet, with 
scarlet roses and green leaves. 


How TO ARRANGE THE HAIR.—A very pretty 
headdress, to be worn with a toilet of white, is form- 
ed of a wreath of white marguerites, crossing the 
hair in form of bands, and allowing a few trailing 
vines to droop among the curls falling at the back. 
The coiffure for matronly married ladies is composed 
of puffs of velvet, or lace with flowers, or feathers, 
or jewels; tor the young lady, bands of pearls, or 
wreaths of flowers, and buds with half-grown leaves. 
With such a headdress, the hair is raised from off 
the forehead, and then fall in rippling waves or long 
curls over the neck and shoulder. 


PRINCE ARTHUR IN NEW YorRK.—The New 
Yorkers almost mobbed Prince Arthur when he took 


a stroll up Fifth Avenue, following him like wolves, | 


and so fiercely that he had torun home. One of the 
reporters talked with the cook of the hotel to discov- 
er what he ate; another pushed himeelf into his room 
in the hotel, and, opening the drawers or trunks, 
looked at the young man’s jewels. He says he saw 
scarf-pins, the gift of his brother, miniatures of the 
queen, shirt studs upon which are miniatures of the 
queen, lockets containing the royal Alice’s hair, 
scarf-pin made of representations of the French, 
English and Turkish flags, more stads, also studs be- 
longing to his father, portrait in miniature of his 
father, the jewelled decorations of the orders of 
which the prince is a member, rings in agate, sap- 
phire, etc.; a complete inventory, in fact, seems to 
have been taken by this audacious quill-driver, and 
having finished the drawers he peered into the clos- 
ets, and says the prince’s “surroundings in ward- 
robe are equally elaborate, expensive and tasteful,” 
meaning that he wears good clothes. Wherever the 
prince goes in New York, to drive, to church, or to 
theatre, the mob pursues him, and taking advantage 
of hie absence the penny-a-liners enter his bedroom 


and take notes of his personal effects. In spite of* 


the annoyance, however, he retains his good temper 
and affability, and seems to be, altogether, a ‘‘ sweet 
prince.” We treated him better in Boston, and the 
prince noticed it. 


HOME AND FOREIGN Gossir.—A Trenton hus- 
band, disapproving of bis wife’s receiving presents, 
tore from her back and into shreds a dress which a 
male friend had given her. The judge before whom 
the assault was tried advised them to “patch it up 
between them.”——-A Cincinnati woman, in destitute 
circumstances, sent back a pair of shoes she had re- 
ceived trom the Relief Union, with a note saying ahe 
would like a finer pair, with high tops, since her 
daughter wore short dresses.—A newly-married 
lady in Chicago complained to her ma that, on her 
reception day her card-basket was overrun with cir- 
culars from lawyers, announcing terms for divorce. 
“So absurd, you know, ma, before our honeymoon 
igs over.” ‘True, dear,” replied ma (who had been 
twice divorced), “‘ but I'd put them in a safe plice; 
you may find them very useful in a year or two.”—— 
New York toilet reporters have taken to criticism. 
One of them says, “In Mrs. L.’s pink tulle we re- 
cognize the dress of lust vinter.“ — An armless vet- 
eran, who presided over an organ in San Francisco, 
wooed, won and has just married his landlady's 
daughter who fed him.——Small caps trimmed with 
gold cord and tassel, a la militaire, are awong the 
newest fashion for ladies.—-An lowa youth settled 
a breach of promise case by marrying the forlorn 
damsel and subsequently eloping with the girl who 
had been the cause of the breach and the suit.— 
Mark Twain's wife was Miss Olivia Langdon of El- 
mira, a young lady who, after being confined to a 
sick room several years, is said to have been cured 
by the manipulations of a magnetic doctor.—A 
Vermont woman braided 1000 straw hats last year. 
——The gold beads of our grandmothers are once 
more fashionable. 
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| THE POET. 

| ar ANNA . TONKIE 

More than the common share the 7 
Of immortality, 

| More life in living and leas death tn 
And long, bright memory. 

His soul leans forward to salute the + 

Ande er loud and clear, 


He pours his stately music o'er the 
Of this discordant sphere. 








j He talks with nature in his earty b 
And many a happy truth 

He learna of her, that fedes not wit) (oe 
About the bower of youth, 


The beauteous mystery is worn fro 
The happy dreams depart, 

And still be beara, alike through ce 

| Something divine at heart, 


Which makes him voiceful with persis) oo) 
As hopeful as of yore, 

He sces eternal justice o'er all wron, « 
And beauty evermore. 





And new affections, like perennial | 
Fresh springing from the du 
And Spring returning with her Ede 
And Autumn's pomp augur: 


And sacred Sorrow, teacher wise ai... | 
Of the sublimest creed, 

lasers ever in the dead heart of despa 
Sweet hope's immortal seed 


And, towering over errors manifold 
In might that never faints, 

That holy faith contended for of ol, 
By the heroic saints. 


These are the sources of the poet's + - 
Founts that exhaustiess be, 

For they are fed by rivers deep and»: : 
From God's immensity. 

COORD OOOO 


No. 1.—COMPLETE IN TWO '*'*"' \'' 





— IS — 


“TEntered according to Act of Congres. 
b yea THomes & TALBOT, In the - 
the Distri t Court of Massachusetts.) 


—PL LIP — —— 


(Written for The Flag ofour ©.) 
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PART I. 


NE summer dai iin i— 
1860, Major Reaves: «- 
phacton and pair): © 
up to the door «1 
paire House, att) loi 
Springs. Therev «+: 
the dovecotes, at i 
ladies’ drawing-):: ' eh 
equipage was rei rise 
recognized it we< ' 14 
who expected t's 1" 
themeecives by the - «.'- 
Reardon wasam-:::''* 
and a favorite ~' > * 
had gay and ges" ~ | 
winning manners ‘''' 
complishments, a-:'*\" *- 
sand dollars a year, or the credit «f ‘ 
major was not a mere empty adornm-: / ~ 
been in Mexico when he wae young, * 
with courage and distinction. Hew... . -- 
six years old, handsome and thorough: = - 
out any air of languor orennul. He~- .. 
of younger men, and the counsellor of : 
the invariable resource in any case of 

He went at once to his room, engag:.. - 
hand, and before doing anything el: 
from his pocket-book and reread it. | 
doux, although several other notes thy. 
they might be so, fell to the grown. 
taken out, and were thrast back with . 
tender reverence. This note was writ 
black character, on thick white paper, 
a highly relieved H, and read as follow . 


“Mason B. REARDON: My dear * - 
that you are to be in the vicinity of Ber: ' 
it occurred to me that it would be 
able fr you to give me an intervie 
@rrange our respective interests in the « - °°: 
common relative, Baptist Conway. Y- 
how erratic a lifs he has led for many 5 
that his peculiarities seem to increase 
present he bas disappeared, and I canr 
any one knows where he is to be foun’ 
circumstances it is time for bis friends 
without regard to the animadversions "' 
persona, and it is my intention to take « 
steps to secare himself and his proper’: 
ning farther riek from his manifest inc - 
take care of either, my position as bi 
ative on the father’s side pointing me ov’ 
person to do #0, in conjunction with yo: 
cooperation I earnestly invite. It te my ' 
visit the family estate near Besbrook, w' 
greatly neglected, and I shall be the 
tenth of the ensuing month, and if it + 
engagements to meet me there upon the 
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ind Gossip. 
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vith @ coronal of lace and 
ack ostrich plume crossing 
ne side. On the other side 
of black lace, which, pass- 
of the chignon, is caught 
». gteen satin ribbon. This 
» ume, 
2 velvet has a wide, fi.t- 
.1@ edge of the skirt, and 
usp fringe, headed by silk 
»erine cape are trimmed to 
t vo silk bows on the back «f 
' nas large bows and loops 
h wide cuffs, and the bon- 
.. 18 of purple velvet, with 
“aves. 
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‘18 HAIR.—A very pretty 

*h a toilet of white, is form- 
marguerites, crossing the 
1 allowing a few trailing 
curls falling at the back. 
married ladies is composed 
with flowers, or feathers, 
lady, bands of pearls, or 
ds with half-grown leaves. 

‘e hair is raised from off 
‘lin rippling waves or long 
oulder, 
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rince Arthur when he took 
‘olowing him like wolves, | 

t torun home. One of the »@ 
00k of the hotel to discov- 3 

|, \shed himself into his room 
: the drawers or trunks, 

» jewels. Hesays he saw 
rother, miniatures of the 

{ hich are miniatures of the 
1 2 the royal Alice’s hair, 
entations of the French, 

more studs, also studs be- 

trait in miniature of his 

| rations of the orders of 
‘er, rings in agate, sap- 
t sntory, in fact, seems to 
lacious quill-driver, and 

3 he peered into the clos- 
‘surroundings in ward- 
expensive and tasteful,” 
iclothes. Wherever the 

» drive, to church, or to 

m, and taking advantage 

liners enter his bedroom 

mal effects. In spite of’ 

» retains his good temper 

be, altogether, a “‘ sweet 

etter in Boston, and the 
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1088IP.—A Trenton hus- 
\ ife’s receiving presents, 
shreds a dress which a 
The judge before whom 
4 them to “patch it up 
1 on nati woman, in destitute 
vair of shoes she had re- 
‘on, with a note saying ahe 

* th high tops, since her 
8. —A newly-married 
‘toher ma that, on her 
' » s\ot was overrun with cir- 
0 \eing terms for divorce. 
before our honeymoon 

» lied ma (who had been 
¢ them in a safe place; 

v «+ tul in a year or two.”—— 
‘ave taken to criticism. 
L.’s pink tulle we re- 
er.“ — An armless vet- 
rgan in San Francisco, 
aarried his landlady’s 
> all caps trimmed with 
ilitaire, are awong the 
An Iowa youth settled 
marrying the forlorn 
‘ing with the girl who 
ne. aach and the suit.—— 
Olivia Langdon of El- 

‘or being confined to a 

d to have been cared 
magnetic doctor.—A 
straw hats last year. 
randmothers are once 
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any one knows where he is to be found. 
circumstances it is time for his friends to interpose, 
without regard to the animadversions of uninformed 
persons, and it ia my intention to take the necessary 
steps to secure himself and his property from run- 
ning farther risk from his manifest incompetency to 
take care of either, my position as his nearest rel- 
ative on the father’s side pointing me out as a proper 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE POET. 


—ñ— — 
BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 
—ñ— — 


More than the common share the poet hath, 
Of immortality, 

More life in living and less death in death, 
And long, bright memory. 


His soul leans forward to salute the stars, 
And e er loud and clear, 

He pours his stately music o'er the jars, 
Of this discordant sphere. 


He talks with nature in his early hours, 
And many a happy truth 

He learns of her, that fades not with the flowers 
About the bower of youth. 


The beauteous mystery is worn from life, 
The happy dreams depart, 

And still he bears, alike through calm and strife, 
Something divine at heart, 


Which makes him voiceful with perpetual songs 
As hopeful as of yore, 

He sees eternal justice o'er all wrongs, 
And beauty evermore. 


⸗ 
And new affections, like perennial flowers, 
Fresh springing from the dust, 

And Spring returning with her Eden hours, 

= And Autumn's pomp august; 

And sacred Sorrow, teacher wise and fair 
Of the sublimest creed, 

And ever in the dead heart of despair, 
Sweet hope's immortal seed. 


And, towering over errors manifold, 
In might that never faints, 

That holy faith contended for of old, 
By the heroic saints. 


These are the sources of the poet's song, 
Founts that exhaustless be, 

For they are fed by rivers deep and strong, 
From God's immensity. 
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CONWAY LUCK. 


BY FRANCES MARY SCHOOLCRAFT. 








PART I. 


NE summer day, in the year 
1860, Major Reardon drove his 
phaeton and pair of bay horses 
up to the door of the Beaure- 
paire House, at the Beaurepaire 
Springs. There was a flutter in 
the dovecotes, that is, in the 
ladies’ drawing-room, when the 
equipage was recognized, and 
recognized it was by every one 
who expected to be recognized 
themselves by the world. Major 
Reardon was a man cf the world 
and a favorite with it; for he 
had a gay and generous temper, 
winning manners, brilliant ac- 
complishments, and fifteen thou- 
sand dollars a year, or the credit «f it. His title of 
major was not a mere empty adornment, for he had 
been in Mexico when he was young, and had fought 
with courage and distinction. He was now thirty- 
8ix years old, handsome and thoroughbred, and with- 
out any air of languor or ennui. He was the oracle 
of younger men, and the counsellor of older ones, and 
the invariable resource in any case of social distress. 

He went at once to his room, engaged long before- 
hand, and before doing anything else, took a note 
from his pocket-book and reread it. It was no billet- 
doux, although several other notes that looked as if 
they might be so, fell to the ground when it was 
taken ont, and were thrust back with small show of 
tender reverence. This note was written in a broad 
black character, on thick white paper, stamped with 
a highly relieved H, and read as follows: 


‘““MaJoR B. REARDON: My dear Sir,— Learning 
that you are to be in the vicinity of Besbrook shortly, 
it occurred to me that it would be highly desir- 
able fr you to give me an interview in order to 
arrange our respective interests in the matter of our 
common relative, Baptist Conway. You are aware 
how erratic a lifs he has led for many years past, and 
that his peculiarities seem to increase with time. At 

present he has disappeared, and I cannot learn that 

Under the 





in conjunction with yourself, whose 
cooperation I earnestly invite. It is my intention to 
visit the family estate near Besbrook, which has been 
greatly neglected, and I shall be there upon the 
tenth of the ensuing month, and if it will suit your 
engagements to meet me there upon that day, I shall 


person to do so, 





expect you; if not, pray inform mo and make eneth- 
er appointment. 
“IT remain, my dear sir, very truly yours, 
“CONWAY HALLOWELL.” 

“Doctor Conway Hallowell,” soliloquized Major 
Reardon, looking at the signature as if it were the 
man, “I have long suspected you to be an old 
scoundrel, and I am none the lees inclined to think 
80 now. I am equally well convinced that your 
‘steps’ to ‘ protect’ Baptist’s life and property would 
have been taken without ‘inviting my cooperation,’ 
if you could have done it without my knowledge. | 
* Disappeared?’ I know be har. ‘No one knows 
where he is?’ We will inquire into that, Doctor 
Hallowell. We have beard of private asylums, you 
and I, doctor. And you think that you can secure 
my ‘cooperation’ in a manner that will put our re- 
spective interests’ in a state in which mine will be 
harmoniously subordinate to yours, 1 suppose. Well, 
I suppose I had better go. Doctor Hallowell does 
not say a word about the boy—I suppose he has 
charge of him at present. I will drive out to-mor- 
row, if it does not rain. I am sorry Thornby is on 
the sick list just now; however, 1 dun’t think that 
Hallowell will succeed in either cheating or poison- 
ing me, though I don’t think he is too good to do 
either.” 

And having arrived at this conclusion, Major 
Reardon dressed, and dined, and mingled with his 
tellow-beings. Not being Beaurepaire correspon- 
dent, at present, I will leave him while he is doing 
80, and tell who Baptist Conway was. 

Baptist Conway was the representative of a very 
unlucky family. There are some families against 
which Fate seems to have an especial spite, and it 
neither lessens their ill-luck nor explains it to say it 
is owing to hereditary idicsyncracies%f character. 
Conway luck was proverbial. Not the fated House of 
Sabdacus was more marked for misfortune in some 
manner, and chiefly in their marriage and death. 
Novo Conway ever made a happy marriage. No Con- 
way died quietly, surrounded by friends in the full- 
ness of time, fur either they died early, or among 
strangers, or by violence—but with all this there was 
money, much money, and always more money. If a 
Cunway eecaped the other curses it was by missing 
the money, too. The fumily, in the course of time, 
died out, while the central and important part was 
represented by Baptist Conway, his first cousin, 
Agnes Conway, and Conway Hallowell, first cousin 
to the brothers who were tathers«f Baptict and Ag- 
nes. Baptist’s father deserted his wite and was lost 
at sea soon after, when Mrs. Conway married again, 
and of this second marriage was born Benedict Rear- 
don. Baptist and Agnes were married to settle some 
conflicting interests in property. The marriage was 
a happy one for the property, which increased and 
multiplied greatly, but not for the proprietors. They 
quarrelled; they were separated. Agnes Conway 
went to Madeira for her health, and died there. 
Conway Hallowell received his share of the family 
luck chiefly iu the shape of poverty—like Gilbert 
Ainslie in the old reading-books, he was a poor man, 
always had been a poor man, and always: would be, 
probably; not the poverty that goes clad in rags, and 
lives on bread and water, but the poverty that 
struggles and struggles to make both ends meet, and 
to keep up appearances, and succeeds but badly after 
all. Whatever happiness there was in Doctor Hal- 
lowell’s marriage fell to his share, and not to his 
wife’s; and whatever comfort or luxury he could 
atford, he afforded himself; and it certainly was very 
tantalizing to see the Conway thousands so near and 
yet so tar. 

This, I think, explains sufficiently the position of 
all parties. Except that there was a boy named 
Gulian Conway, who should have been the son of 
Baptist and Agnes—of whom more anon. 

Generally, under such circumstances, Major Rear- 
don would have consulted his friend and lawyer, 
Evert Thornby, but Mr. Thornby was unfortunately 
too ill to attend to any business, and Major Reardon 
did not choose to converse confidentially with his 
substitute. 

The next day the phaeton stood at the door, under 
the charge of a slender imp who looked like the con- 
centrated essence of groomery and deviltry. There 
was scarcely a lady there who would not have been 
happy to have occupied the seat at Major Reardon’s 
side, and to have cheered the way for him, and one 
or two would have been particularly so; but it was 
not to be. All alone he passed by and stood on the 
steps, inspecting the horses and carriage, and ready 
to blight Phil on the spot if there should be a hair 
turned, or a speck of dust lett on the snowy cambric 
handkerchief that he passed over the surface; luck- 
ily there was none, however. He sprang to his seat 
and drove away, followed by admiring eyes. 

“A gay widower!” said one of the tair dames—(not 
the fairest)—a little spitefally. ‘‘ Poor Justine Rear- 
don has not been dead six months, and see how happy 
he looke. I don’t think he will drive long alone !” 

But Mejor Reardon did drive alone mile after mile. 
Swiftly as his horses trotted, they had not reached 
their destination when the wind changed, and the 
sky was overcast. The clouds grew thicker and 
lower, the wind rose higher, and raved and roared 
under the black drifts, and over the writhing trees. 

“There is the river,” said Major Reardon, at last. 
* We are almost there!”’ 

They rushed through the gazing village of Bes- 
brook, now fearful of the safety of its steeples and 
chimneys, clattered over the bridge, up a long ascent, 
and then paused at the entrance of an avenue. The 
park gate hung on one hinge, swaying and scream- 
ing in the wind, but leaving space enough to guide 
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the horves by. Mejor Reardon looked around him. 
The avenue, which he remembered a broad and well- 
gravelled drive, was overgrown with weeds and 
shrubs, and channelled with the wash of rains. The 
last attempt at order had a monument to its memory 
in a roller red with rust, a broken rake, and the re- 
mainder of a switch broom. The bays shied at 
them, which was superfluous, for they bad enough 
besides to disturb their nerves in the swaying 
branches of the trees, which almost swept the 
ground as the wind tossed them to and fro. A bend 
| in the avenue brought them to the banks of the 
river, here, down whose valley the storm rushed 
with gathering firce and fury, and almost carried 
them away. The borses stood with bent beads and 
planted feet for a moment; another gust came like a 
thunder-clap, and an immense tree, uprooted from 
its place, fell directly before them acrces the road. 
Trampling, snorting and rearing, the horses backed 
towards the river. The “tiger” was out and at 
their heads, but one of them struck him with his 
chest, in rearing, and threw him to the ground. 
Immediately another boy started from somewhere 
and seized the bridle, and hung upon it with such 
tenacity that he succeeded in turning the frightened 
animals in another direction. The wheels cast down 
stones and earth from the undermined bank into the 
water, and one hung in the air as the phaeton 
turned; but the danger was over. Major Reardon 
regained command of the horses, and, driving them 
a few feet into a more sheltered spot, turned to look 
at his volunteer aid and to call: 

** Phil, are you hurt?” 

‘* Only knocked the breath out of me,” answered 
Phil, coming up rather slowly, and looking also at 
the other boy with more scorn than gratitude, feeling 
the contrast between his own neat tiger skin and the 
stranger’s dress. The boy was perbaps twelve years 
oli, and his jacket and trousers had not kept pace 
with his rapid growth, so that several inches more 
than properly belong to the wrist and ankle were 
visible of his arms and legs, to say nothing «f sup- 
plementary glimpses through holes in the elbows and 
knees. His head was bare, and though be bad shoes 
he had no stockings. Major Reardon saw all this, 
but he had an eye for beauty in any shape, and saw 
that the boy was remarkably handsome; he had 
proof also of his courage, and therefore made an es- 
timate a little different from Phil’s, as be asked the 
stranger also if he was hurt. 

‘* No,” said the boy, disdaining to call his strained 
arms a bart. 

** You are a brave little boy,” said Major Reardon; 
‘what is your name?” 

** Galian.’’ 

Major Reardon bent suddenly forward, and looked 
more attentively at him. 

“Come up here and I will take you home,” he 
said. “ That is, if we can get to the house.” 

“O yes,” said Gulian; “there is another way. 
I'll show you; and the wind wont blow so hard 
there.” 

He mounted to Major Reardon’s side, somewhat to 
Phil’s disgust, for evidently, if his master was in a 
condescending mood, the proper arrangement would 
have been to have called him, Phil, to his side, and 
to have sent the ragged boy to Phil's place. 

** What are you doing out in such a storm?” asked 
Major Reardon, as he drove back again. Gulian an- 
swered that he did not mind the storm much; he 
would rather be out of doors than in the house, if it 
did storm. Major Reardon continued to talk to him, 
looking at him, from time to time, with a curious 
and inquiring gaze; but the weather admitted of 
very little attention to anything but itself. They 
drove out into the road, and, a few yards onward, 
Gulian pointed to a swinging bar across an opening 
in the wall. 

“I'll get out and open it,” he said, as they drove 
up t> it. 

“Stop!” said Major Reardon, laying his hand on 
his shoulder. ‘‘ Phil!’’ 

The tiger had not moved; at this admonitory voice 
cf his master he got down, with a sulky tace, and 
moved the bar out of the way. They drove by what 
seemed a mere cart-path to the house. 

There were two houses upon the Conway place. 
One was a stately mansion, such as only wealth 
could build or wealth inhabit. It was closed and 
silent. The once beautifu) garden and shrubberies 
wore the same air of neglect and desolation as the 
avenue As they approached it, the rain began to 
fall in torrents. Major Reardon left Phil to find 
shelter for the horses, under Gulian’s guidance, and 
hurried towards the house, directing his steps to the 
broad porch that sheltered the kitchen door, which 
door stood hospitably open, and gave a view of the 

i apart t. Close by the stove, with her 
feet on the hearth, sat a woman of a remarkably long 
and lanky contour, shown to fall advantage by the 
scantness of a blue cotton gown, innocent of any 
attempt to impart a fictitious fullness to either form 
or drapery. She had a lighted candle, without a can- 
dlestick, in one hand, to dispel the gloom which the 
storm had prematurely produced, and in the other a 
well-worn leather-bound copy of the “Children of 





the Abbey,” of one of the earliest-editions apparently. 


Her comf rt was further enhanced by a short, clay 
pipe which she held in her mouth. As to her face, it 
had a strong resemblance to the pictures of Dante. 
She was not a Florentine, however. Her birth was 
in the East, the far down-East, and fate transplanted 
her to Saratoga County. 

Without looking up, she called out: 

** Du come in, Orlando, and shet tu the door.’’ 

* Orlando!” thought Major Reardon. “ Is this the 





enchanted qude, then, and that Armia?” but he 
kept the Tassonian idea to himeeif, and stepped in, 
asking: 

* Is Doctor Hallowell here, to-day?” 

The lady looked up, and rising, without any flutter 
or embarrassment, answered : 

“Gl L thought ’twas Orlando come back. Walk 
right in. It’s awful weather, aint it? Doctor Hal- 
lowell? well, yes, he was here, but be walked out 
before the storm came on, and I haint seen him 
sence. He may be over tu the other house.” 

“ You are in charge of the house, I suppose?” 

“Yes. Me and Mr. Danforth live here. Mr. Con- 
way, he stopped to my house up to the Aroos- 
took County once, and he woukin’t hear nothin’ but 
what I should come here and take charge. It was a 
good chance for me, for Tristram—Mr. Danforth, 
that is—aint forcible, and we was rather put to it to 
get along sometimes.” 

Major Reardon glanced at Mrs. Darforth, wonder- 
ing what was the attraction that made bis half- 
brother so desirous of securing her services. (‘I ac- 
quit the lady«f any unlawful influence,” thought 
he. ‘She could never have bad even the beaute du 
diable, and I do not think Baptist is insane enough 
to fall in love with such an uplovely female.”) *‘ How 
long is it since you heard from Mr. Conway?” was 
his parallel spoken question. 

‘*Lord! we haint beard a word since he was last 
here,’’ said Mrs. Dar fourth. ‘‘ Your name is Rear- 
don, aint it? You’re Mr. Conway’s brother. I 
reckoned ’twas you, you look so much like your por- 
trait that hangs up alongside of your father’s.” 

Gulian came in at the moment, asking for a ln- 
tern. Mrs. Danforth addressed him as Orlando, ex- 
plaining that sbe did so because Gulian seemed a sort 
of outlandish name. ’ 

“And I dare say, Major Reardon, that it aint 
right to leave a boy as he’s been left; that’s a real 
solemn fact, and there aint no talkin’ on it off. I 
told Doctor Hallowell, says I, His mother’s folks 
had ought to see to him, if bis fsther’s wont, says I, 
but he didn’t give me no sort o’ answer,” 

‘I thought he had been living with the Hallow- 
ells,” said Major Reardon. ‘ How long has it been 
80?” 

Gulian had been growing up like a “ wild critter,” 
it appeared, ever since she came on the place. “ Mr. 
Conway was so took up writing about the House that 
Jack built, that he couldn’t think of nothing else, 
and the place looked like the Ruins of Palmiry. It 
costs a sight to travel so mach, she did suppose. Was 
he in Europe now? The Lord only knew. Doctor 
Hallowell wanted to make out that he bad gone 
deranged.” 

**Speakin’ of that makes me think,’’ she added, 
diving her hand in a deep pocket. ‘‘ The doctor was 
real put out because I couldn’t find the keys of the 
cottege. I found ’em afterwards, and I’d full as 
lieves you’d keep ’em as me while you stay.” She 
drew out the keys, entangled with various little 
knickknacks, such as ravelled yarn, tine cut tobacco, 
shingle nails, and peppermint lozenges, from which 
she freed them, and handed them to Major Reardon, 
saying—“‘ There’s two sets, but Mr. Conway keeps 
ope on ’em.” ’ 

Doctor Hallowell appeared, along with a brilliant 
ray from the setting sun, having been driven into a 
barn by the squall. He was about sixty years of age, 
his professional dignity, white hair, and gold specta- 
cles combining to give him a venerable air, that was 
only combated by a certain sly and sleepy look in 
his face. He had a low and confidential voice, in 
which, as he shook hands with Major Reardon, he 
assured him of his pleasure at seeing him, his thank- 
falners for his prompt compliance with bis request, 
and his sorrow that he should have been caught in 
such astorm. He led the way then into the library, 
which had been opened and aired, and opened the 
sitting by asking if Major Kearvon had heard any- 
thing of Baptist yet. 

“No,” answered M»jor Reardon. ‘Have you 
heard nothing?” He looked at the doctor as if, as 
they say, he meant to read his soul. But Doctor 
Hallowell’s soul was far beyond the reach of haman 
eyes. He shook his head ominously. 

“A pity—a sad pity!’ he said. ‘‘ He had great tal- 
ents—great talents ” 

“I do not think Baptist is insane,” said Major 
Reardon ; “ but I own Iam concerned for bis person- 
al safety.” 

Doctor Hallowell was concerned, also, because he 
thougbt him insane. An argument fullowed. Doctor 
Hallowell quoted Baptist’s wandering habits, his 
neglect of the family estate, his avoidance of his rela- 
tives, and last but not least, his unnatarai treatment 
of his son. 

“ There ‘s something in that,” said Major Reardon, 
thoughtfully. ‘* But I believed the boy was unde 
your charge, Doctor Hallowell.”’ 

A fine claret glow mantiled in Doctor Hallowell’s 
face. 

“My large family made it impossible,” he said; 
** Baptist refuses to provide for his support in any 
way. Under the circumstances, also, I thought it 
best for him to remain under the nominal care of his 
father, even if the unwarrantable language used by 
Baptist to me, because I took Agnes’s view of their 
differences, had not made it impossible for me to 
interfere.” 

“Ham,” said Majom Reardon. He had slways 
avoided the Conway family quarrels, so that much of 
this detail was unfamiliar to him. ‘“ What reason 
does Baptist give?” 





** None,” said Doctor Hallowell. “I mean he dis- 
owns the boy, but gives no reason; but I think that 
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there is a good reason. The boy is Agnes’s heir. If/ 


there were no child, Baptist claims that he would 
have the absolate right to control and dispose of the 
whole estate—and there,” said the doctor, with a 
candid smile, “ your interests and mine conflict.” 

** I don’t think either of us can hope to survive 
Baptist,” said Major Reardon. “He is only four 
years younger than I, and has au excellent con- 
stitution.” 

** He had,” said Doctor Hallowell, once more omin- 
ous with the full authority of the medical faculty to 
support him; “‘ and even if you do not survive him, 
you have a son.” 

“I am not a careful father enough to care if my 
son inherits anything or not,” said Major Reardon, 
laughing. 

Doctor Hallowell chimed in with thelaugh. ‘Not 
even from yourself, Major, I suppose? A man can- 
not live like you do for nothing. Suppose, then, 
that Baptist lives—if he is incompetent to manage 
his estate, you are bis natural guardian.” 

Major Reardon arose. “It is growing dark,” he 
said. ‘I would like to look over the houses.” 

Doctor Hallowell accompanied him, but neither of 
the two took much interest in the examination of the 
house. It was a melancholy and dreary place, as a 
fally furnished house, closely shut up, and given 
over to damp and dust always is; that all had been 
rich and splendid, only added to its utter desolation 
now. It affected Major Reardon unpleasantly. He 
came out into the free, clear, open air of the bright 
twilight with a faint sigh of relief. 

“There will be just time to go over the other 
house,”’ he said. 

‘¢ The keys are lost,” said Doctor Hallowell. 

Major Reardon explained that they had been 
found again, and they walked towards the cottage. 
It was vine-covered, and had peaked gables and 
other features that made it exquisitely picturesque to 
look at, and exquisitely uncomfortable to live in. On 
the way, Doctor Hallowell renewed the conversation 

concerning Baptist’s insanity, urging upon Major 
Reardon the propriety of harmonious action. They 
paused at the door of the cottage. Major Reardon 
would not agree to regard it as a foregone conclusion 
that Conway was insane. 

** One moment more,” said Doctor Hallowell. “It 
might be worth your while to inquire into his reasons 
for so obstinately disowning his son. I own I have 
not inquired. If I should, placed as I was in regard 
to Agnes, I have no doubt I could easily ascertain if 
there is any real reason for setting him aside.” 

** IT should recommend you to inquire then, by all 
means,” said Major Reardon, dryly. ‘ You know if 
we get control of the funds, we can afford to prove 
anything,” and thought, ‘‘ You are an*old scoundrel, 
and think I am as great a one.” 

With that he unlocked the cottage door. It was 
completely dismantled, and much out of repair, the 
doors, in particular, opening and shutting with great 
difficulty. The largest room in the house was the 
parlor, whose door resisted all efforts to open it so 
long that Major Reardon impatiently counselled 
Doctor Hallowell not to trouble himself any more. 
Doctor Hallowell persisted, asserting that he be- 
lieved the people on the place made more free with 
the house than they ought, and that the woman had 
some reason for withholding the keys. As he spoke, 
the door flew open suddenly, and showed that the 
room was occupied. A lamp, apparently just lighted, 
showed a bare, low-ceiled room, unfurnished, except 
that a chair, a table and a sofa were drawn up in the 
middle. The table was a handsome library table, 
probably transferred from the other house. The 
others were simple and artless in their construction, 
aud may have been historical relics; otherwise their 
value was small. The sofa was spacivus, being a 
large wooden box six feet long and three wide, with 
back and arms added, and the whole slightly stuffed. 
The chair was small, plain and unadorned woud, 
with rockers so short and straight that they seemed 
put on merely to affurd the occupant facilities for 
dashing the back cf his head on the floor, and spurn- 
ing the cobwebs with his heels. Certainly the peo- 
ple had not made very free with the furniture. The 
table was heaped with books and manuscript. So 
was the floor. A man was reclining on the sofa, 
with his face towards the door, arranging some sheets 
of paper with his lett hand. He was no pale and 
wasted student, but well and powerfully built, of a 
clear, dark, vigorous complexion, and strongly-mark- 
ed, aquiline features. It was a face both sensual and 
intellectual—the face of a man whose mental disor- 
der, if such he had, would not be apt to take the 
form of imbecility. Still arranging his papers, with 
@ hand that was firm and nervous, but white and 
delicate, and without looking up, he said, in a quiet, 
even voice: 

** Well, Benedict, what did you come out into the 
wilderness to see?” 

**T did not expect to see you, Baptist,” said Major 
Reardon, advancing and offering this hand. Conway 
took it and looked up at him with a pair of singular- 
ly brilliant and restless eyes of avery light hazel, 
rather yellow than brown, and with a malicious 
laugh. Doctor Hallowell had started back at seeing 
him, and had remined outside the door. 

‘* What are you doing here?” asked Major Rear- 
don. 

*‘ Writing the Memoirs of the House of Savoy,” 

" said Conway, coolly ; and glancing at the manuscript, 
his brother saw that such, in fact, seemed to be his 
occupation. “Come in, Dr. Hallowell! come in?” 
continued Conway. ‘“ How can you pronounce me 
insane unless you induce me to converse and betray 
* mania, eh?” 


| Dr. Hallowell, you will find that chair exceedingly 


Doctor Hallowell walked in, said he was very glad 
to see Baptist at home again, and inquired how long 
he had been there. 

‘ Not very long,” said Baptist. ‘‘I am not afraid 
to leave home. I know you keep an eye on the 
property, doctor.” 

The sarcastic tone induced Doctor Hallowell to say, 
with some warmth, that some one ought to keep an 
eye on it, he thought. 

“Why, the land is all here, doctor, every inch of 
it. In fact, there is more than there was, for the 
west hill is washing down on it as fast as it can, so 
that by the time you get it, it will be a good deal 
more valuable than it was when I got it.” 

Doctor Hallowell appeared to swallow something— 
perhaps his wrath, perhaps a retort. 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Conway. ‘ Benedict, the 
other other end of this sofa is quite at your service. 


comfortable if you only humor it a little.” 

Mr. Conway’s vistors took the seats assigned to 
them, and Doctor Hallowell essayed some general 
conversation. Conway broke it off, saying: 


What is the reason you think I am crazy, Doctor 
Hallowell?” 

Doctor Hallowell did not answer immediately, and 
Conway continued: 

** Because I spend all I want to spend abroad, and 
only come home when I want to economize eh?” 
This was so direct a fling at Doctor Hallowell’s 
own method of procedure, that he had no difficulty 
in appropriating it. ‘‘ Or because I don’t put a per- 
sonal item in the New York Herald every time I 
come and go?” 

Doctor Hallowell put in a general disclaimer here. 
He said he had been requested to do all he had done. 
By whom he diplomatically refused to say. He did 
not venture to deny having asserted that Baptist was 
insane, because he was disagreeably aware that the 
windows of that room were very close to the spot 
where he had been urging the assertion upon Major 
Reardon. As to Major Reardon himself, he said 
nothing whatever, but amused himself with Doctor 
Hallowell’s discom fiture. 

“TI don’t think,” said Doctor Hallowell, at last, 
* that I have any reason to either disclaim or excuse 
my course. Certainly your very random life justifies 
your friends in feeling some anxiety about your safe- 
ty, and—and your habits are, to say the least of it, 
very eccentric.” 

“ What if they are? DolIannoy any one? Do I 
intrude on any one? Do I injure anyone? Do I 
endanger the peace of society? Do I mismanage my 
property more than every man has a right to mis- 
manage his own and every one’s else that he can get 
to trust him?” > 

“T think you mismanage it to an extent that in- 
terferes with the rights of others,” said Doctor Hal- 
lowell; “ and in regard to your son—” 

“T have no son,”’ said Conway, starting up. ‘No 
one knows it better than you.” 

“TI should, indeed, be most likely to know it if 
there were any truth in your strange prepossession,” 
said Doctor Hallowell, in a slow and measured voice. 
I was well acquainted with his mother’s life and 
character, and know every detail connected with his 
birth, and with all this fully in my memory, with my 
conscience clear before God, I tell you that I believe, 
that Iam convinced, that the boy, Gulian Conway, 
whom you so cruelly and unjustly disown, és your 
son ” 

** You fell me so,” said Conway, with a sneer. 

“It is 80.” 

Conway looked at him with a keen, fierce gaze, and 
Doctor Hallowell met the look firmly. 

‘“*When are you going to Albany again to com- 
munion at the North Dutch Church, doctor?” asked 
Conway, yet more sneeringly. ‘I will make a point 
of being present, to admire the long-suffering of 
Heaven.” 

“You have already felt the long-suftering of 
Heaven towards your sins against the innocent and 
helpless,” said Doctor Hallowell, with dignity. ‘If 
you are a sane man, you are a most guilty one.” 

Conway’s color changed so violently and suddenly 
that Major Reardon expected nothing else than an 
outburst of fury; and, indeed, it was evident that he 
put a strong constraint upon himself to maintain his 
former position, and to keep silent. He did it, how- 
ever, and when he spoke, spoke deliberately. 

**No sane man would allow such interference as 
yours, Doctor Hallowell, and the errand which 
brought you into my house, when you were neither 
invited nor desired, is sufficient excuse for my telling 
you to leave it at once.” 

**T will do so,” said Doctor Halfowell, ‘‘ with the 
satisfaction of knowing that my words touched to 
the quick.” 

And Doctor Hallowell did retire, still with dignity. 
When he was gone: 

**The old hypocrite!” said Conway. “To put on 
an air to me like Nathan to David! Dick, why didn’t 
you take his offer to find proofs for anything you 
liked?” 

“T prefer not to have any confidants to my vil- 
lany,” said Major Reardon, placidly. ‘* How long 
have you been living here in this mysterious 
fashion?” 

‘‘About a month,” said Conway. ‘I have been in 
Europe. I suspected the Hallowells of trying to 
make me out insane.” 

**They ought to be much obliged to you,” 
Major Reardon, dryly. 

‘““Why? Do you think I act in an insane man- 
ner?” 


said 





“ Now let us talk this over rationally and coolly. 


“Eccentric, Baptist—very eccentric, to say the 
least of it.” 

“Do you think I am insane?” asked Baptist, with 
the same keen, fierce stare that he had bestowed on 
Doctor Hallowell. 

“No more than becomes a full-blood Conway,” 
said Major Reardon. 

“TI know you maintained the contrary when.you 
were talking outside to Doctor Hallowell,” said Con- 
way, and repeated his question: ‘‘ Why did not you 
take his offer to prove anything you liked?” 

I would rather, as I said before, have no confi- 
dants in my villanies,” said Major Reardon, placid- 
ly. ‘*The old scoundrel shook the bait before me 
skillfully enough. He knows I want money. I 
think, however, I would rather borrow of you, Bap- 
tist, than get possession of your money in any other 
way _”? 

Mrs. Danforth came to the door of the cottage and 
proclaimed that she had prepared supper, and ac- 
cordingly they walked back to the other house. 
They met Gulian near the door. Major Reardon 
stopped and spoke to him. Conway passed on. 
Major Reardon led the boy into Conway’s presence, 
although Gulian remonstrated. 

“ Regardez-Ic donc,” he said. ‘ Ji est le plus Con- 
way du monde.” (Look at him. He is more a 
Conway than any one in the world,” 

« Pourquoi non?” said Conway. ‘* Sa mere etait, 
Conway.” (‘Why not? his mother was a Con- 
way.”) 

* Bah! But he looks like you,’ said Major Rear- 
don, in the same language. Conway frowned impa- 
tiently, and his brother released the boy, who lost 
no time in leaving the house. 

“You showd not keep him here,” said Major 
Reardon. ‘* It is positive cruelty.” 

“It is not mine. I told Hallowell to take him 
away. I will never own him or notice him in any 
way. I swore it, and I swear it yet.” 

I am sorry for the boy. Any man might be 
proud of such a son.” 

Conway only answered by a bitter and melancholy 
smile, and changed the subject to that of his broth- 
er’s affairs. Upon these it is unnecessary to say 
more than that, in the course of the conversation, 
Conway agreed to lend his brother a certain sum of 
money, taking a mortgage upon his place at Flush- 
ing as security. 

“A sufficient evidence that you think me compe- 
tent to manage my own affairs,”” Conway remarked. 

‘I think you are abundantly able,” said Reardon. 
* But seriously, Baptist, I would advise you to yield 
as little as possible to your eccentric impulses and 
morbid feelings.” 

“ Yield to them?” said Conway, impatiently. “If 

you could change with me one day, you would know 
how much I yield tothem. You are quite right in 
your advice, nevertheless. This fine old Conway 
blood is an exceedingly heady vital fluid. I will 
study to be as rational as I can, for I mean to make a 
will, and those confounded Hallowells will upset it if 
they can.’ 
Major Reardon next besought his brother not to 
allow the pictures to remain in the deserted house; 
and this led to an examination of them. In a cabi- 
net, formerly occupied by Baptist as a study, there 
hung, in a deep niche, a painting bearing the name 
‘* Mariamne.” Major Reardon paused before it. 

“Is this a fancy? or taken from life? It isa 
Spanish rather than Jewish face, I saw one like it 
once, and I thought it then, and now, the loveliest 
that ever was seen out of one’s dreams.” 

‘When and where?” said Conway, coming up 
and laying his hand on Reardon’s arm. He spoke 
yet carelessly, but both voice and hand shook. The 
other, with his eyes fixed on- the pictured face, did 
not notice his manner. 

In a cottage garden near Ballston. A girl of six- 
teen. I stopped and spoke to her, and tried very 
hard to learn her name, and to find an excuse for 
coming again, but she was—not shy, nor cold, nor 
haughty—even a little coquettish—but very inacces- 
sible. I wentasIcame. No—not quite as I came— 
but nearer in love than I ever was at sight in my life. 
When I came by again, a few days after, the little 
cottage was a blackened ruin, and where the lovely 
cottager was I never knew.” 

**She was dead,” said Baptist. 

Major Reardon turned to look at him. 

You, Baptist!” he said, “ was it you?” 

“Was it you?” said Conway, furiously. “ You 
that were the cause of all that came afterwards—” 

**I!” said his brother, catching his arm and hold- 
ing him back. ‘I tell you I never saw her but 
once, and never dreamed until this moment that you 
had anything to do with her. I am not even sure 
that we are speaking of the same girl.” 

“Are there two such faces in the world?” asked 
Baptist, more calmly. ‘“ Did you not talk to her of 
me? Did you not tell her that 1 was to be married 
soon to Agnes?” 

‘I do not know how I could have done 80,” said 
Major Reardon, “for it never occurred to me, as I 
have told you, that you had anything to do with her; 
and if I had, I should scarcely have thought of tell- 
ing her, under the circumstances.” 

“Tf she had lived, I would never have married 
Agnes,” said Baptist. “I did marry her a month 
afterward. She would not hear of having the splen- 
did wedding, that had been trumpeted so long, 
postponed witbout any good reason. There would 
have been reason enough if she had lived; but she 
was dead. I gave Agnes a reason. It was not 
enough. She would not be put off. So I even mar- 





make? ‘“onld years have made the dead alive? It 
was a month, then, and twelve long, long years now, 
and it is all the same. She is always dead, and [ al- 
ways haunted by her.” 

** No wonder you are half-mad, if you lost her by a 
sudden death,” said Major Reardon. 

“Sudden! yes, sudden as murder,’’ said Conway. 
** No—I did not kill her with my own hand; bat I 
drove her to death. What I said, or what I did, I do 
not want to remember. I was jealous—and so was 
she. It would be miserable folly, if it were not for 
the end. I went to find her to make up the quarrel— 
she was gone—she left only a line or two to tell me 
where. The river was not far off. Days afterwards 
they found a dead girl far down the stream—beaten 
and dashed on the rocks—ah! I could not look at her 
—with long black hair, and with a ring upon the 
hand—” 

Conway broke off and turned away. There was a 
long silence. Baptist came .back again, and said, in 
a quiet and commonplace tone: 

** No one knows of this but you. We will not talk 
of it any more. Only, Benedict, my own son would 
seem to be an usurper—can you understand the feel- 
ing?—and much less can I look upon Agnes’s son— 
she who crowded into the dead one’s place, only to 
be a bitternegs and shame to me, without thinking 
that, if it were nothing to me, it is an insult to her to 
give him a place in my house” 

Major Reardon said nothing; he believed that it 
was a mere delusion on Baptist’s part, that Gulian 
was not his son, not worth inguiring into more seri- 
ously. He was the more convinced of it by Conway’s 
next words. 

* Yet I admit that it is cowardly fora man to use 
his superiority to inflict injury upon a child. 1 do 
not desire now to have the Hallowells take him, be- 
cause they might use him against me. If you will 
take him away, Benedict, and see that he is decently 
educated, I will make no more public denial of him. 
Let him understand, however, that he has no claims 
upon me, and that his making any will be a signal 
for openly disowning him.” 

The agreement was made, and the next day Major 
Reardon took Gulian away. Mrs. Danforth was 
“real pleased ’’ that ** Orlando” was going to be bet- 
ter off. By the way, the secret of Mrs. Danforth’s 
value in Mr. Conway’s eyes was divulged by him. 
She never lost her temper under the most trying do- 
mestic pressure; she could also hold her tongue; not 
habitually, for she was very talkative, but on a given 
subject, as Doctor Hallowell knew to his wrath. 
Major Reardon had a son very nearly Galian’s age, 
and Leslie Reardon’s education, from a completely 
opposite cause, was as backward as Galian Conway's, 
and the house was in a disturbance now, because he 
would not go to school or be taught at home, nor be- 
have himself like anything but a spoilt child. “The 
boy needed a mother,”’ said several ladies, meaning 
that the boy’s father needed a wife; but Major Rear- 
don said if he married for Leslie’s benefit, he would 
marry a schoolmistress—which shocked the ladies 
one and all. It occurred to Major Reardon, that, as 
Leslie made his ignorance a cause for not wanting to 
learn anything, he might be more quietly disposed cf 
if he had a companion of his own age, who was not, 
like other boys of his age, far beyond him in learning. 
So he sent the two boys to school, and executed a 
mortgage on his place to his brother Baptist the same 
day. Baptist came to see his brother, and to “live 
like other men,” he said, ‘as Benedict's willingness 
to burden himself with two encumbrances at once, 
was a sufficient warrant for bis advice being sound in 
regard tw avoiding a well-deserved reputation for in- 
sanity.” After living like other men a while, he went 
to Europe again to collect further materials for his 
* House of Savoy.” 

Major Reardon did not trouble himself about bis 
encumbrances. The mortgage was on the place, and 
there was no fear but what it would stay there, he 
remarked; and as to the two boys they were at a 
good school and tuey should stay there. All of 
which came to pass. The mortgage was a fixed tact, 
and the boys stayed at school. They agreed very 
well, because they were not much alike. Leslie 
proved to be a very good scholar, while Gulian con- 
tinued to deserve the stricture, passed upon him by 
Mrs. Danforth, of not being fond of his book. Gulian, 
on the contrary, was bold and fearless, both morally 
and physically, while Leslie was inclined to be shy 
and quiet among strangers—where he was familiar 
he was very apt to be in some kind of quarrel—to b3 
hurt, either in his feelings or in his person; so that 
he depended upon Gulian to take the lead, and to 
tight his battles. The two were always noticed— 
Leslie had an innocent face, waxy pale, and large, 
dark eyes, and attracted more admiration than Guli- 
an, who had nothing seraphic about bim. 

No very extraordinary events disturbed Major 
Reardon’s home life. He did not marry again, but 
kept up his establishment at Flashing with an effi- 
cient corps of servants. Phil Edgeworth, the quondam 
tiger, was ejected from the establishment some two 
years after the excursion to Besbrook, on account of 
his connection with the disappearance of Major 
Reardon’s watch and opera-glass. His master did 
not prosecute him; neither did he give him a char- 
acter; but master Phil did not need a character in 
the line of life he adopted afterwards. In the first 
place he had already outgrown the place of “ tiger,” 
aud found himself above being a full-sized groom. 


‘Mr. Conway went back and forward from America to 


Europe, occasionally visiting his brother, but never 
naming Galian or seeming to remember that he was 
in existence. Dr. Hallowell died, as far from the 





ried her on the appointed day. What matter did it 


Conway money as he had lived, and left a family 
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hands of their trainer to Harvard, with the same 
marked difference of character. Leslie wrote Latin 
with Ciceronian correctness, and English like Macau- 
lay—his prose, that is; his poetry, for he wrote that, 
too, was like Tennyson—a beautifully singing parrot 
be was; but then all young authors are imitative. 
He sailed swift and straight toward the valedictory, 
while Gulian hurtled against the Faculty with a vio- 
lence that sent him out of the classic shades for a 
time. Major Reardon felt it to be his duty to ad- 
monish Gulian under those circumstances; he ad- 
monished him, not at all severely, but very under- 
standingly. Gulian promised amendment, and he 
kept his promise so far that he incurred no more pen- 
alties; but he had a most reckless and passionate 
temper, and his blow was apt to come long before his 
word, angi longer yet before bis thought, By this 
time the young men were less companions than they 
had been. Their habits did not harmonize, and they 


who were always in extremities, and always ready 
to improve any opportunity that offered itself of bet- 
tering their condition without doing anything bon- 
est or useful. Gulian and Leslie passed from the 


had each their own friends and pursuits. 

Gulian, during the time when he came home un- 

der the ban of Mr. Felton, and was admonished by 
his Uncle Benedict, had another experience—a very 
startling one. 

He found the Thornby family at Flushing visiting 
his uncle. Mr. Thornby, who was a lawyer, had re- 
covered from that illness under which he was labor- 
ing when I mentioned him before, and had gone on 
very prosperously. He was now a rich man, not 
solely from his profession. In fact, of late years he 
had rather neglected his profession, and taken to 
dealing in money, pure and simple. Mrs. Thornby, 
in the same manner, had advanced to a leadership 
in “ society.” She was connected with the Conways, 
hac been a handsome, poor, and a little hoydenish 
girl, when she married Evert Thornby. Now it was 
generally conceded that Mrs. Thornby was “ queen- 
ly.” Arather vague term, unless you specify the 
standard; Victoria? or Isabella? She was not a 
particle like either or any other queen that I can 
callto mind now. _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Thornby had one child, a daughter, 
baptized Anne Louise, and called Annie. She had 
been a playmate, or rather a plaything, for Gulian 
and Leslie—Gulian being her favorite because Leslie 
teased her. Gulian had seen her last as a nice little 
girl—only a year had elapsed—and the nice little 

girl, whom he was going to greet condescendingly, 
was—where was she? Annie was little enough yet 
—nature could not afford any more of such precious 
materials—she was nice, no doubt, though it be a 
villanously insufficient term—she was a girl—but O! 
what a wondrous change. Hadany one called An- 
nie queenly, it would be evident enough that it was 


the Fairy Queen who suggested the metaphor. She 
came towards him frankly, smiled sweetly and shyly 


up into his face with her purple eyes and coral lips, 
and put out a little hand, so exquisitely pretty in its 
miniature moulded perfection that it was almost 
worthy of being fallen in love with for itself—if there 
had been nothing more worthy—but .Gulian’s eyes 
had stopped on the face, and he did not see the hand. 
He took it, however. It was lost in his, and felt like 
a rosebud in his palm, so soft and small, but no rose- 
bud would have sent such a thrill to his heart. Annie 
was cruelly self-possessed. She did not seem to think 
him worth even a blush. She had known him ever 
since he was a boy, and he had not changed so sud- 
denly upon her. She never thought to fiad her fated 
fairy prince in Gulian Conway, you may be sure, any 
more than she thought to find a pearl of price in an 
oyster-patty. Not but that he was handsome enough 
for a hero, but then she had always known him, and 
he was only aboy. Annie was sixteen—Gulian was 
three and a half years older. 
Annie was a very effectual, though unknown, aid 
to Major Reardon’s admonition. Gulian felt himself 
suddenly gross and coarse—a perfect Comus in the 
sight of this lovely lady. I do not know when the 
lady first began to recognize his homage as anything 
but her just due from all sorts and conditions of men. 
It was not very long in arriving, however, for Gulian 
received another admonition from his uncle. 
“Don’t go too tar with Annie Thornby, Gulian,” 
he said; and receiving no answer went on. “For 
though Thornby likes you well enough, I do not be- 
lieve he will let Annie marry you. Why not? Thorn- 
by has been making money, while we have been 
spending it. Annie represents a gold value of at 
least half a million. No one who is worth anything 
at all is worth less than half a million now.” 

“And Iam not worth anything at all. I forgot 
that,” said Gulian. “I never thought of Annie’s 
being an heiress before, Uncle Dick, singular as it 
May appear.” : 

“TI know it,” said Major Reardon. ‘The aura 
sacra fames is a devouring passion also, butits man- 
ifestations are different. You are in love, Gulian, I 
am sorry tosee. If the Fates make mea rich man 
before I die, I will weigh you down as heavy as An- 
nie, but that is not likely. I recommend you to run 
away before the mischief goes any further. That is, 
before she falls in love with you, of which there is 
great danger.” 

Gulian made no answer. Major Reardon uttered 
an exclamation of dismay. 

“Isit even so!” he said. “O Gulian! Gulian! 
what have you done? You’ve spoilt an heiress on 
her parent’s hands. How shall lever look Thornby 
in the face again!’ 

“It had better have been Leslie, I suppose.” 

“‘ No,” said Major Reardon. “ Leslie is as bad a 











match as you are, and, it may be, worse. In some 
respects decidedly worse. 1am nota rich man, Gu- 
lan; and if I were I should make no difference be- 
tween $ou and Leslie. 1 will do what I can for you. 
I will speak to Thornby. Perhaps he may be more 
yielding than [ think; for Mrs. Thornby has a weak- 
ness for you, Gulian, that is sauf l’honneur de son 
mari quite as great as Annie's.” 

Mr. Thornby, on being s»uken to, did, to the sur- 
prise of many, consent to an engagement between 


.| Gulian and Annie. He liked Gulian, he was very 


fond of his daughter, he had a proper deference for 
his wife’s judgthent and admonitions, he was a friend 
of Major Reardon’s; perhaps all those causes were 
explanation enough. 

Not very long after this, Major Reardon died after 
& very short illness. He left a will, dividing his prop- 
erty between Gulian and Leslie, and appointing his 
friend Evert Thornby his executor. All this was ex- 
cellent, as expressing his friendly intentions; beyond 
that it had very little effect, for he was in debt to 
the full value of his property, if not more, his very 
house being mortgaged to his brother with every- 
thing in it, and the interest years in arrears. 

The same week that Major Reardon died, there 
was a game of Puss in the Corner in the Stock Ex- 
change, out of which Mr. Thornby made so much 
money that I don’t dare to name the sum. Mr. 
Thornby had taken to stocks and railroads lately; 
and the demon of ambition had whispered to him to 
be a railroad king. A railroad king! And Gulian 
was nobody. 

Gulian had not felt his anomalous position so keenly 
before. He had before been at least Benedict Rear- 
don’s nephew, and the strong social position of his 
uncle had sheltered him. Now that that shelter was 
removed he was begfaning to have his own nullity 
impressed upon him. It was about a month after 
Major Keardon’s death, that Gulian Conway entered 
Mr. Thornby’s house in New York, where he was al- 
ways a welcome guest, or had always been until now. 
Mrs. Thornby was more cordial than ever—Annie 
was not less so—and yet Gulian looked unusually 
serious. Mrs. Thornby left him alone with Annie, 
and Annie at once asked with her lips the question 
her eyes had asked already again and again: 

**Has anything happened, Gulian?” 

‘Nothing bat that I must—say good-by to you.” 

“For how long?” Annie asked. 

** Forever—perhaps.” 

Annie answered with an earnest and wistful gaze. 
Gulian explained to her that she was an heiress and 
that he was nobody, and had no money. Annie re- 
ceived the explanation very quietly. She would 

wait for Gulian until he was somebody. 

“T have no right to fetter you with a promise,” 
said Gulian. 

You do not,’’ said Annie. ‘ You cannot give me 
back what I have givereto you, Gulian.” 

Gulian forgot that he had come there to give Annie 
up. No—he did not forget it, wut he clasped her in 
his arms, saying: 

** No! I cannot give you back what you have given 
tome. I cannot give youup. The less worthy I am 
of you, the more I prize you.” 

‘* Why do you say that?” said Annie. ‘Po you 
call yourself unworthy because you are as you say 
poor and nameless?” ; 

“No,” said Galian, ‘ but because I am thinking 
of myself and my bappiness, and not of yours.” 

** T cannot separate them,” said Annie; and Gulian 
forgot everything again. : 

‘* Now,” said Annie, putting her little hand on 
Gulian’s to keep him in check, ‘Jet us be rational, 
Gulian. You want to desert me because I havea 
rich father. Well, if it amounts to that!” she an- 
swered, vivaciously, preventing his speaking, ‘I 
think that it is as bad as if you deserted me because I 
had a poor father.” 

** Desert you, Annie!” 

‘Yes. You are going to say good-by, forever. 
You do not think of me—you think of yourself and 
your pride.” 

This was said without any real reproach, but with 
a half pout, and an undertone of seriqusness for all 
that. . 

“I knowI amaselfish brute,” said Gulian; but 
that was not what Annie meant, she said. She 
wanted Gulian to forget, for one moment, for only 
one moment, that she was richer than he was. 
Gulian had forgotten it, he said, too long and teo 
often, but others did not; her father did not. 

** Well, I will say to you what I would say if I 
were a poor girl; I will wait for you until you havea 
home for me, and then I will come to you if you still 
care to claim me.” 

Here Mr. Thornby broke in upon them, looking 
hurried and preoccupied. He asked for his wife, and 
sent Annie away to call her, and, without more than 
barely noticing Gulian, sat down and commenced 
looking over some papers he brought in his hand. 
Gulian was exactly in a mood to see aslight or to 
fancy one, and he withdrew at once with a very flerce 
and haughty countenance. Mrs. Thornby came in. 
Her husband looked up and gave her the cause of 
his coming in brief: 

«J would like dinner an hour earlier to-day. Iam 
going to bring Aurelius Bullions home with me. 
We have some business together, and he is going 
West this evening.” 

Mrs. Thornby’s face showed a little dissatisfaction. 
Aurelius Bullions was not a favorite with her, al-, 
though he was with fortune. He was exceedingly 
and miraculously rich, and it was by bis aid that Mr. 
Thornby hoped to get control of the Hudson’s Bay 
and Terra Del Fuego Railroad. So far Mrs.Thornby 


had no objection to him, but he had chosen to select 
Annie from all the smiling throng of maids and mat- 
rons; perhaps because she did not smile on him quite 
80 broadly and beamingly. Mrs. Thornby, blind to 
the glory of having such a magnificent son-in-law, 
discouraged the millionaire in bis suit, and encour- 
aged Annie in her coolness. Mr. Thornby was not 
80 disinterested. The millionaire was a man of gen- 
ius and capital, and he would have liked very well to 
have him in the family. He was sorry that Mr. 
Bullions mixed up matrimony with finance, but as 
he had done it, Mr. Thornby would have liked to 
have met his views. But then Mr. Thornby was not 
a domestic tyrant, and did not mean to drag Annie 
to the altar, or lay his curse upon her. He heartily 
wished, however, that Gulian Conway was out of the 
way, in which case he believed that Annie would 
soon forget him. 

Mrs. Thornby did not say anything about the mil- 
lionaire. She asked if Galian had gone. Mr. Thorn- 
by said it seemed so. 

Gulian had gone and retired to the house at Flush- 
ing, which was still open, though soon to be closed. 
Everything was to be sold. Pictures, books, articles 
of vertu, wines, furniture were all catalogued. 

Gulian found Leslie there. There was a resem- 
blance between the two young men, chietly in the 
height and figure, for in their faces there was none. 
Leslie still retained his waxy whiteness of skin, which, 
together with his large dark eyes, had made an inter- 
esting child of him, and now made an interesting 
young man. Never very self-reliant, the necessity of 
deciding upon his fature course and making his own 
future position seemed to have paralyzed, instead of 
stimulating what little native energy he had, and 
thrown him into a state of fretful misery. He wore 
@ very anxious and dejected air now, but seemed 
glad to see Gulian. 

** Did you see Edgeworth?” he asked, after a time. 

Gulian looked uncomprehending. 

* Phil Edgeworth,” said Leslie, ‘*‘ he has been here 
asking after you two or three times.” 

I don’t know what hecan want of me,” said 
Gulian. 

‘* He says you owe him money.” 

“Then he lies,” said Gulian, calmly. “I have 
scarcely seen him for months past, and I certainly 
never owed him a cent.” 

“* He says 80,” said Leslie; “‘and—if you do owe 
him, Gulian, you had better pay him, because he says 
he will go to Mr. Thornby.” 

1 donot owe him,” repeated Gulian; ‘“‘I have 
some debts—I wish I had not been fool enough to 
make them—but he is not one of my creditors.” 

Leslie said no more, but about half an hour after- 
wards, as he was looking from the window, he said: 

*“‘There’s Edgeworth now. Shall I see him for 
you?” 

“No,” said Gulian, “I will see him myself.” 

He went out and met Edgeworth, turning back, as 
he did so, and calling to Leslie; ‘I have no secrets,”’ 
he said, “ certainly not with Phil Edgeworth.” 

Mr. Philip Edgeworth had turned his observations 
on the ways cof gentlemen during his tigerhood to 
account, to produce a species of elegance that, like 
the blazing diamond in hia crimson scarf, had a great 
effect on those who knew'no better. His dress was 
perhaps more to be praised for striking effect and 
disregard for cost, than for correct taste, but if had 
hosts of admirers and imitators; not among men who 
could swindle a bank to carry out their ideas of fash- 
ionable dissipation, but among those who could rob 
a money-drawer, or on a similar scale prove that they 
were worthy of a larger sphere of action. In the 
matter of horse, his judgment was esteemed among 
a much higher range of characters, although he only 
took an amateur interest in them at present. What- 
ever he did fora living he did not work forit. He 
had kept a bar, but, on account of some prejadice 
against the place in the minds of the municipal au- 
thorities, had closed it. 

*¢ Good morning, Mr. Conway,” he said, politely. 

* How do you make it out that I owe you money?’’ 
asked Gulian, in the same moment. 

** Easy,” said Mr. Edgeworth. Hestopped, glanced 
at Leslie, encouraged his cigar with a few rapid pufts, 
put it in the corner of his mouth, and took out a 
pocket-book. ‘‘ Easy,” he repeated. “Just look at 
that, will you?” — 

Gulian looked at it. It seemed to be a promissory 
note. 

‘‘ Where did you get it?” he asked. 

‘*From a party named Levison. You know him, 
or he lies. He owes me money, and this is all I can 
get for it. It’s all right, aint it?” 

It’s all right so far that I owe the money, but I 
can’t pay it.” 

“No?” Mr. Edgeworth shifted hiscigar. “ That’s 
bad. I want the money. You ought to be able to 
pay it, Mr. Conway. I don’t want to make you any 
trouble. I wouldn’t for adollar. I guess you can 
pay me to-day,” insinuatingly. ‘ I wouldn’t ask you 
if I didn’t want the money.” 

Gulian assured Mr. Edgeworth that he could not 
pay him then, and that he would when he could. 

‘Maybe your friends would like to do it,” said 
Phil; “I'll try ’em, if you say so.” 

“You had better not try to make any one but me 
pay it,” said Gulian, angrily. ‘* You know, as well as 
I do, that there is no way of making me pay it—but I 
will when I can.” 

“Allright,” said Edgeworth. ‘‘ We'll make it a 
debt of honor, then, if you like. I wonldn’t go to law 
anyhow. I’m not that kind of a man. You'll pay 
me, you say.” 





I will pay you.” 


“What time would you like to do it?” said Edge- 
worth. “I’m very much in need of it. I should 
suppose you could make a raise in a day or two? 
There is property enough lying about loose to—” 
here he stopped suddenly, and Goulian saw that the 
cause was the approach of Mr. Thornby himself. 
Edgeworth abruptly departed, saying, as he did 80, 
‘I wont make any trouble for you Just now—but 
mind your promise.” 

“Gulian,” said Leslie, hastily, “you had better 
pay him at once. Mr. Thornby will lend you the 
money.” 

“T doubt it.” 

“ Mrs. Thornby would,” said Leslie. ‘* Now don’t 
be indignant. You had better owe her than Phil 
Edgeworth. He may go to Mr. Thornby, and—” 

“And perhaps it would be the best thing for me if 
he should,” said Gulian. 

“Why?” 

“ Because, then, my conscience would be quite 
easy about ever paying him,” said Gulian. Mr. 
Thornby had stcpped to speak to the gardener, and 
now joined the two young men. Gulian was rather 
distant in his manner, but Mr. Thornby took no 
notice of that. 

“I came here on rather disagreeable business,” he 
said, and Leslie immediately looked nervous at the 
name of disagreeable business. ‘‘I have news that I 
cannot say surprises me, but which I did not expect 
at present. Mr. Conway has foreclosed the mort- 
gage, without giving me any previous notice.” 

“Then I am ruined!” said Leslie. 

**- You are practically no worse off than before,” 
said Mr. Thornby. ‘‘The sale of the personal prop- 
erty alone will realize a good sum.”’ — 

** That is all mortgaged too,” moaned Leslie. 

* For nothing like its real value,” said Mr. Thornby. 
“ Your father’s reputation as a connoisseur, however. 
willensure every article bringing rather more than 
less than it should; and, to set your mind quite at 
ease, let me tell you that if the place is sold, I shall 
buy it, and that without any intention of making a 
bargain out of it, so that there will be enowgh over to 
keep a young man like you, without encumbrance, 
from anything like want, until any business or pro- 
fession you select begins to pay you.” Leslie made 
no answer to this consoling speech, and Mr. Thornby 
continued: “ My time is not my own, to day, but, 
at any time, I shall be glad to advise you to the best 
of my ability. Gulian, I should like a word or two 
alone with you before I go.” 

Gulian looked a little surprised at the request, but 
prepared to comply with it. 

**I am going to the library to look for a paper,” 
Mr. Thornby said, “ if you will accompany me there.” 

He looked round for Leslie, to say a parting word, 
but Leslie, as soon as Mr. Thornby expressed a wish 
to see Gulian alone, had left the room. They went 
out. Mr. Thornby paused in the hall and looked 
round. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ if it is only for a memento of my 
old friend I would like to keep this place from going 
into the hands of strangers. I can hardly believe 
that I shall not meet him at any turn, everything 
here brings him so strongly before me.” 

But Mr. Thornby was not aman for sentimental 
musing. He went to the library, and, seated before 
a desk, turning over its contents with orderly rapid- 
ity, he commenced: 

“‘Gulian, I think there is a misunderstanding be- 
tween us, which I should like to remove. I think I 
have always shown myself your friend.” 

** You have,” said Gulian; but there was not a fall 
stop in his tone. Mr. Thornby waited a minute and 
then said: . 

“ Until lately, I presume you would say. There is 
the misunderstanding. Now I mean to speak with 
perfect freedom. I suppose you do not doubt that I 
have Annie’s happiness at heart?” 

“No,” said Gulian, with an involantary sigh. 

“And do you think that marrying you, in your 
present circumstances, would secure her happiness? 
Or even yours? I don’t think yov are of a temper to 
wish to owe everything to your wife.” , 

I have already released Annie from her engage- 
ment,” said Gulian, bis face flashing. 

** Yes, you have released her. You must do more 
than that. You must release yoursel/.” 

“I do not-understand why you did not fortid the 
engagement in the beginning.” 

** Because in the beginning you were not in your 
present position. In a word, I always believed, from 
your uncle’s manner, and his positive assurance, 
that there was no foundation for Mr. Conway’s ob- 
stinate renunciation of you. I had a conversation 
with him on this point. I think, in his regard for 
you, he stretched a point, and led me to believe what 
he did not believe himself. It appears now that he 
had every reason to know that Mr. Conway bad good 
cause for what he said.” 

“ That is all, I suppose,” said Gulian. ‘‘ There is 
no misunderstanding between us now.” 

“ There is if you think I am any less well disposed 
towards you. I confess I would prefer to have Annie 
marry a man of a certain position, either acquired or 
inherited. You can acquire one even with this dis- 
advantage. All I ask of you is to leave Annie per- 
JSectly free antil you Lave done so. If, after two or 
three or more years, she does nct change her mind, 
and you have proved yourself what I believe you are, 
a man able to win his own way against all obstacles, 
1 shall not make this an obj ction, nor even insist 
upon absolute wealth. Show yourself a man to 
whom I can trust Annie, and I ask no more.” 

“And will you leave her perfectly free too?” 





Mr. Thornby smiled. “Why, Galian?” he said, 
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“I do not think I have ever shown myself a very 
harsh father to Annie. I think you may leave her 
with me erafely. You have not heard me out, how- 
ever. I think we ought to know if you must defi- 
nitely resign all expectations from Mr. Conway. He 
refuses to speak at all on the subject. So far as I 
know, Benedict was the only one who knew what 
his reasons for acting as he did are. I am myself 
perplexed. On the one hand it seems to me hardly 
credible that a man sbould cling to such a story for 
years without the strongest reason; on the other, 
from my remembrance «f your mother, I cannot be- 
lieve, although she had many faults, that the one he 
charges against her was one of them.” 

**] shall go to him myself,” said Gulian vehement- 
ly. “ Heshall disown me to my face, and give me 
the reason. No man has a right to speak vaguely on 
such a point.” 

Mr. Thornby paused. ‘I co: fess, Gulian,” he 
said, ‘“‘ that I have often thought it best that you 
should see him yourself; but I have hesitated to ad- 
viee it. I advise it now, however. His obstinate 
reserve towards me makes it impossible fur me to 
gain any point. I think that it mav be well, but 
remember, G ilian, that it is always possible, no mat 
ter what he savs, you owe him a sun’s duty.” 

“I will not forget it,” said Gulian. 

“You shall have a pretext,” said Mr. Thornby. 
**T have decided to pay the mortgage off and take an 
assignment to mysclt, rather than to buy the place 
under a mortgage sale. That will be more advan- 
tageous to beth yourself and Leslie. I have said 
nothing of this to Le-lie, because I think he needs 
tome stimulus to exertion, which you do nct—rather 
the reverse: I will employ you as my agent in the 
transaction. You could not have a more favorable 
introduction to Mr. Conway than to pay him a large 
sum of money, for though he can be, and is, the most 
generous «f men at timer, yet he has a mania for ac- 
cumulation, even though he lavishes with one hand 
what he amasses with the other. He will under- 
stand then, also, that your anxiety does not respect 
Li- fortune in the least degree.” 

“You are my fri-nd,” said Galian, impulsively. 
“TI must be sure of that even if you ask uf me the 
hardest sacrifice in return.” 

“If your experiment is successful,” said Mr. 
Thornby, “ the only sacrifice that I shall ask will be 
a very slight one. If it is not, 1 shall make the con- 
dition that I have already spoken of. In any event, 
I only ask you to leave Annie free. If your mutual 
confidence is as great as it ought to be, that is only 
deferring your marriage.” 

I must betray Mr. Thornby’s confidence here so far 
as to obeerve that these last remarks were the merest 
moonshine. in his own opinion, and made in the 
same spirit in which a skillful elder coaxes a super- 
flaous stick of candy away from a child. He had not 
the least idea that Gulian and Aunie would preserve 
their constancy to each other atter being once effect- 
ually separated. The trouble was to separate them 
with as little difficulty ax pvesible. There was some 
more detailed arrangement between them in regard 
to the mortgage, and then Mr. Thornby took his 
leave, making an appointment with Gulian at his 
Office the next day. When Mr. Tbornby passed out 
of the garden, he came upon Leslie leaning on a gate 
and talking to Mr. Edgeworth, who was on the out- 
side. He heard Edgeworth ask: 

“Well, will Mr. Conway get the money?” 

“1 am afraid not honestly,” said Leslie; ‘I mean 
—I do not think he will get it from his own resour- 
ces Very soon.” 

A second time Phil faded away before Mr. Thornby. 

“Not a very reputable looking acquaintance, 
Leslie,” said Mr. Thornby. 

“ He is not an acquaintance of mine,” said Leslie. 
“Gulian owes him sumething, I believe, and he is 
dunning him.” 

“‘ Haven't I seen him before? Let me see. Edge- 
worth, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes,”’ said Leslie, reluctantly. 

“Humph!” said Mr. Thornby. ‘The less you 
have to do with him the better;” and he went away 
with a rapid step. Leslie remained leaning upon 
the gate, idly looking along the road. As he did so, 
a lady passed on the opposite side, and, crossing, 
came towards him. She was dressed in black—and 
closely veiled. Sbe approached Leelie as if to speak, 
and did actually commence speaking. Then check- 
ing herself, she said, as he turned towards her: 

“*T thought it was Mr. Conway.” 

Her voice was low and musical. Leslie tried in 
vain to discern the features. 

*“ Gulian Conway?” he said. 
if you wish to see him.” 

She thanked him and glided away. Leslie’s eyes 
followed her, charmed with the grace of her step. 

** Incedit regina!” he said, bethinking him of his 
Virgil. ‘1 am afraid that Annie Thornby would not 
love this mysterious beauty—for I am sure she is 
beautiful.” 

Gulian Conway, furnished with ful! credentials 
from Mr. Thornby, went to Besbrook on the follow- 
ing day. Besbrook had grown since he knew it last, 
and there was a new station built. The old one had 
been modelled on a tea-chest. The new one was a 
gothic design. No one knew him, of course. There 
was too vasta difference between Gulian Conway, a 
wild, untaught, and ragged boy, and Gulian Conway, 
a polished, educated, well-dressed young ‘man. He 
decided to walk to the Conway place, although there 
were facilities for driving. He wanted time to ar- 
range his thoughts finally for the decisive interview. 
How would he be received? He could not judge. 
Was it well for him to come? he asked again and 


“ He is at the house, 


again, and every time answered himself that he must 
know the truth. The first part of his walk was new 
and strange, for there were improvements there, but 
it grew more and more familiar, and the last mile 
seened to him as if he had walked over it yesterday. 
The gate bad been rehung, but there had been very 
little more done than there was nine years ago, that 
he could see. Something must have been done or 
the avenue would have been impassable. The stump 
of the tree that had blown across ‘re drive that day 
was there yet, though the tree had veen taken away; 
the chips and twigs marked the place where it had 
been cut up. He came in sight of the house. There 
it stood, melancholy and silent. There was not a 
living figure in sight, not even a dog. He came 
nearer. Now he recognized an old friend. Mrs. 
Danforth was standing in the door shading her eyes 
witb her band, and looking to see who was coming. 
She had not changed—not even the bluecalico gown. 
He approached and asked if Mr. Conway was at 
home. She stared at him. 

“Why I du believe it’s Orlando come back!” she 
said. 

Orlando confessed his identity, and asked for Mr. 
Couway. She looked at him a little anxiously, as 
she answered that Mr. Conway had gone out to walk, 
he would soon be back. Gulian walked round the 
house, and through the tangled shrubbery. In a 
path through a thicket: f syringa he met Baptist 
Conway. They stood for a moment looking in each 
other's faces. 

“Who are you?” demanded Conway at last, re- 
ceding a step. 

Guliau’s heart beat with an unusual motion. 

“My name is Gulian Conway,” he said; ‘‘ the 
adopted son,” he added, “of your brother, Benedict 
Reardon.” 

“Ab! just so. The adopted son of my brother, 
Ber.etlict Reardon,” said Mr. Conway. ‘“ You have 
some reason for coming here, I suppose?” 

** I came bere on business from Mr. Thornby.” 
“And why the devil could not Mr. Thornby have 
come himself or sent some one else?” said Conway, 
muttering to himself. ‘“ What business is it?” 

Gulian told him. Conway nodded. 

*“ You will confine yourself to that,” he said, “ if 
you please.” 

Gulian made no promise to do so. Conway passed 
him and led the way to the cottage. His manner to 
Gulian was perfectly courteous, neither more nor 


less, during the transactivn of the necessary busi- 


ness. Gulian tried to be as indifferent, but with less 

success. Conway had not much changed except that 

his hair was thickly sprinkled with gray. They were 

sitting in the same room in which Major Reardon 

had tound him on his visit there, but it was fitted up 

now with bookshelves; the turniture was exceedingly* 
plain and not calculated for the ure of more than 

two at most. A safe had been built into the chim- 

ney, in which Conway placed the money given him 

by Gulian. 

“Your wisest course would have been to have 
taken the money and made your journey longer,” 
said he, ashe did so. ‘‘1 think very likely Thornby 
had some idea you would when he gave it toyou. It 
would have been an easy way to have solved a family 
enigma.” 

Gulian had arisen. He felt that the time ‘for in- 
troducing the true otject of his journey had come, 
and he felt a singular agitation as he tried to frame 
his thoughts into words. Baptist turned round and 
looked at him. Their eyes met, and so they stood 
silent and motionless for a brief space. Then Gulian 
saw a change come over the face before him. The 
eyes became fixed and vacant like one in a trance, 
and his hue a lifeless pallor. Gulian turned, half 
expecting to see some sight of horror that had trans- 
fixed Conway; but there was nothing. While he 
hesitated if to call aid, or to speak, to recall him to 
himself, the set eye slowly moved, as if fullowing 
some object that floated or drifted away, remained 
strained after it as it seemed to vauish, and then 
gradually assumed their natural look, while a strong 
shiver shook him from head to foot. He dropped 
into a chair. 

“ What more?” he said after a silence, looking up 
at Gulian. ‘‘ Your errand is done.” 

“*No,” said Gulian. ‘ But if you choose, I will say 
no more to-day.” 

“*To-day?” said Conway, glancing out into the 
gathering twilight. ‘To-day is almost gone. To- 
morrow may never come. If you have anything to 
say, Say it now, for you and I will never meet again 
in this world, be sure of that.” 

**It is of that I wish to be sure,” said Gulian. 
** You have always disowned me, but you have never 
given any one any reason which convinced even those 
who were readiest to take your view that you were 
just.” 

I never have,” said Conway, frowning. ‘‘ That I 
was convinced, is sufficient reason. I will answer no 
questions.” He arose as if to leave the room. Gulian 
placed himeelt in his way. 

** You shall answer me,” he said. ‘‘ You have no 
right to leave my dead mother’s memory and my life 
under such a cloud of shame without speaking 
plainly.” 

“TI have done the best for your mother’s memory 
that I could,” said Conway. ‘‘ You would make the 
shame certain, would you? Good. Come back and 
sit down here.” 

Gulian obeyed silently. Conway threw himself 
back in bis chair, and taking up a paper-folder turned 
it in his hands, looking at it as if that alone absorbed 
his attention. 





“ Gulian Conway,” he said, at last, ‘‘ you and I, by 


fate or chance, or the will of Heaven, whichever you 
will, are placed at irreconcilable odds with each 
other as two men mutually innocent of wronggdloing 
can be. We cannot even be friends. You resent my 
treatment of you; it was, perhaps, at one time, open 
to objection, but I think I amended it. I think I 
have done all for you that can in reason be asked. 
The silence, of which you complain as an i: justice, I 
think is a kindness. I might have published far and 
wide the belief that I acted upon. I have left a 
doubt. The world may say, if it will, that my dis- 
owning you was only one of Baptist Conway’s crazy 
fancies. 1 did more. I made my brother my heir, 
knowing well that, in doing so, I made you finally 
my partial beir. With that I had nothing to do. 
My brother had a right to adopt an heir of any per- 
entage hechose. You are dissatisfied with my course 
now, although you were not dissatisfied befure. Am 
I to understand that it is my heir you ask to be, or 
my son simply?” 

“I am notin need of money,” said Gulian. “ That 
is not the otject «f my c»ming here; but since you 
speak of it, would the law deprive me of your money 
if 1 chose to claim it atter your death? or would it 
allow you to pass me over entirely? I use this arga- 
ment as one that may move you, and not as one that 
is sufficient for me, for once convinced that I} ‘ce no 
claim on you, I shall make none.” 

“It is well put,” said Conway. ‘ You are not 
wise to urge me, however. Time and again, since 
Benedict died, I have been on the point of destroying 
the proofs I hold, and letting the truth be buried 
with those who knew it living. I have said to my- 
self, ‘ What does it matter? why should I stretch my 
hand out of the grave to direct whither shall go the 
money that carries a curse with it, or to puint toa 
shame that will be no wrong then to any living?’ 
Perhaps if you had not come it would have been 80; 
no one can question your right but me.” 

“ Proofs?” aaid Gulian ; “* you have proofs !” 

* Do you think I have been a childless man, all 
these years, merely on a suspicion? You know I am 
a lonely o:an, for I have neither dared nor cared to 
change random intimacies into lasting ties of late 
years. I swear if by flinging that accursed record in 
the flames I could burn the memory out of my brain, 
and believe you my son, I would do it!” 

“ May I see the proot?” asked Galian calmly. 

“1f you wish it,” said Conway, and there fell a 
deep silence on them. The night had now fully 
come. It was black and sultry. Not a star shone 
through the thick haze. From time to time sheet 
lig.tning quivered on the horizon and the moffied 
thunder growled far off. The wind came in heavy 
hollow sighs and died away in a breathless stillness. 
They could no longer see each other’s faces. 

“ This is the 20th ot August,”’ said Conway ; “‘aday 
I do not like. It was the day I was born. It was 
the blackest day I ever lived. You should not have 
come to-day.” — 

“If it is an unlucky day, the better for my errand, 
it seems,” said Gulian. ‘ Let me see that proof of 
which you speak.” 

Conway lit a lamp, and opened the safe once more. 
After a little search he took out a sealed envelop 
and resumed hie seat. He opened the envelop 
slowly, and epread out the sheet of paper it contained 
befure him. 

“Come and look,” he said. 

Guliap arose and coming behind Conway bent for- 
ward and looked over bis shoulder. Only a few lines 
were written in a tremulous, but distinct hand in 
the middle of the page. ‘ 

“JT, Agnes Conway Conway, being at the point of 
death, and wishing to undo the wrong I have done, 
confess that I have deceived my husband, Baptist 
Conway, and that the child called Gulian Conway is 
not his son.” 

This was dated at Fayal, signed by Agnes Conwa;, 
and witnessed by Conway Hallowell and Margaret 
Bloomfield, Mrs. Conway’s attendants in her last ill- 
ness. 

“Are you satisfied?” said Conway. 

Gulian made no reply, but moved away, and was 
about to quit the room. Conway followed him and 
laid his band on his shoulder : 

*“* You stopped me when 1 would have gone and 
spared you this. I stop you now. You are no worse 
off than you were. Do not be overwhelmed by the 
truth you yourself insisted upon knowing. Let me 
tell you more. Doctor Hallowell was very unwilling 
to have this confession made. It was only to quiet 
her he consented and signed as witness. Afverwards 
he tried to suppress the document, but the women 
contrived to cheat him. He did not know it reached 
me. There was a longer letter which he did succeed 
in retaining; but 1 do not care for details, nor need 
you.” 

Gulian did not. All he cared for, then, was to end 
the interview. Conway prevented his going, and 
said : 

** You may as well stay here all night. The mis- 
take was in coming. There is none in staying.” 

Gulian consented to stay, and an apartment was 
prepared for him in the mansion. As he left, he 
said to Mr. Conway: 

“ You had better secure your doors and windows 
to-night, with so much money in the house.” 

“ Did any one know you were going to bring it?” 

“ No.” 

“Then I am safe, for the houses have been rum- 
maged over and over until every one in the country 
| knows there is nothing in them worth f° ‘ing. 
| There is nothing in the safe generally except my 
original documents on the House of Savoy ; and I shall 
sit up late to-night, fur I am writing the last pages, 








so that no burglars will be likely to annoy me. Good- 
night.” 

They parted, and from his window Galian saw the 
light in the cottage for bour after hour. 

Another watcher than Gulian was astir that night. 
It was early in the evening that the form of a woman 
stole through the shadows of the wood and reached 
a summerhouse that looked down upon the cpttage. 

“1 sat bere that day I saw him last,” she said to 
herself. “O! if he bad only come this way, my mad 
and cruel pride would bave given way, I know. But 
it is not yet ton late. He will forgive me, and to- 
morrow wil! begin a new life. 1 will come upon him 
suddenly. Will he think mea ghost? It will be bat 
for a little while, and I must know if he remembers 
this face. As soon as he is alone.” 

But she bad travelled far on that sultry summer 
day and was overcome with fatigue. Asshe sat lean- 
ing on ber arms, with ber eyes on the light, they 
drooped again and again, and then closed. She slept 
deep and sound, and awakened with a start? It was 
very dark. 

“The light is gone,” she said, “ he will have closed 
the door, and I cannot come on him as I planned. 
Never mind. To night I must return.” 

She arose and fullowed the overgrown path. As 
she reached the neighborhood of the house she heard 
the hurrying footstep of a man and paused. As she 
stood she saw that there was a light now in the cot- 
tage, and the frent door stood open. 

“The heat is so great,” she said, and hurried 
across the open space. Shestood in the door, looking 
in. The light shone from the room on the first floor 
where Conway habitually sat and there was the 
shadow of a man on the wall. She went in, and 
paused in the door of the room. Where was Conway? 
A kneeling man started to his feet as she approached. 
It was Gulian Conway, Conway lay stretched at hie 
feet lifeless and bleeding, a paper clenched in one 
hand. 

She sprang forward, and with a cry that pierced 
the night with its shrill horror pushed Gulian hack. 

** Murderer! marderer of your father!” she sald. 
* Is it so I find my son and my husband!” 

Gulian looked at the face, which, though white and 
wild, was one of matured beauty, with a bewildered 
gaze, that next fell on the still form of Baptist Con- 
way. 

“You are wrong,” he said, “I was not his son, 
nor—” 

She strack him on the breast with her hand. 

* Gulian Conway,” she said, “ you are the son of 
that murdered man, and I am your miserable 
mother—” 

She stopped. Baptist Conway stirred. His eyes 
opened and fixed on her face, and the light came 
back to them, and he strove to rise. 

** Have you come for me?” he said. 

She was bending over him, she raised his head and 
held him in her arms. 

* Baptist,” the said, ‘“‘ Forgive me, Baptist—I was 
not dead—and you will not die. You will not die 
now that I have come back to you.” 

Beseeching him as though it lay with him to grant 
her prayer, her voice had called him back to life but 
her arms could not hold him. Beneath the touch of 
her lips and the rain of her tears his face grew cold; 
but his eyes never moved from hers. 

“T am dying,” he said, in a failing whisper, “ but 
death is happier—than life has been. O! the lost 
years—the years lost forever—shall I find them— 
there?” - 

He made a last dying motion to draw her closer to 
him, and even then his head fell on her breast, and 
Baptist Conway was free among the dead. 





AMERICAN YOUNG-LADYISM. 

Andenglish letter-writer thus gives his impressions 
of American young-lady-hood : 

Clumsy, coarse fsatures, striking deformities, orig- 
inal and characteristic ugliness, are found neither 
among American men nor women. The majority of 
women are moderately pretty, very passable, or pleas- 
ingly pretty. Still their charms are concentrated 
more in their features than in their demeanor, figures, 
cz corporeal shape. A classical bust, rounded arms, 
and well developed limbs are the greatest rarity 
among them. You may gaze on a hundred and not 
discover one shapely waist. The effeminate manners 
of these anything but Spartan republican ladies, their 
horror of bodily movement and physical exertion, 
Produce a neglect and decay of the entire muscular 
system. Walking in the open air, is something quite 
unusual! with them, for in their country, where there 
are no footpaths or promenades, they move about in 
carriages, and rarely on horseback. The reset of the 
long day they spend on softiy-cushioned sofas, or in 
their favorite rocking-chairs by the fireside. Full 
beauties a /a are never found among them, and 
eqully rare are those graceful, well rounded, elastic, 
Junonic forms, which may still be seen in Italy and 
other European countries. The ladies of Kentucky 
alone offer an exception to this, but the rest all re- 

















semble tulips, in whom only the head delights. | 


Their faces, too, are pleasanter through the delicacy 


of the outline than in the color or expression. Their | 
complexion is hardly ever rosy, and rarely lively and | 


fresh. They are all somewhat pallid, like zealous 


romance-readers among ourselves. They seem to be j 
hothouse-plants, and their entire education and for- |. 


mation in the fashionable ladies’ academies is on the 
forcing system. These pretty, delicate, pale faces 
are met with not only in the capitals, but far away 
up the Mississippi, in the new settlements, and in 
the prairies among the Indians. 
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FRENCH SARDINES. 


The sardine fishery is carried on toa great extent 
on the French coasts between Morbiban and La Ven- 
dee. The sardines make their appearance off the 
southern coasts of the Armorican pei insula early in 
the spring, and succeed each other in countless shoals 
which are nine or ten yards in width, and of variable, 
oftentimes considerable length. Early in the season 
the fish are small, and keep at a distance of a couple 
of miles trom the shore. This, however is not inva- 
riably the case, as the fisbery is sometimes carried 
on successfully in the small bays and roadsteads. 
Towards the end of the summer the fish, which by 
this time have attained their full growth, and are 
now accompanied by shoals of smaller fry, are more 
wary, and keep further out, at a distance of several 
leagues westward of Belle Isle. Like herring:, they 
are affected in apparently the most capricious man- 
ner by atmospheric changes. In equally weather, 
shoals frequently disappear tor several days together. 

The fishery ts many points of resemblance 
to that of the herring. The nets are of the same de- 
scription, though of smaller mesh, and are used in 
thesame manner. On the approach of a shoal the 
boats, each of which carries five men and a boy, 
make for the head, the nets are got out (floating 
perpendicularly), and a lot of bait is thrown over- 
bvard, in the headlong pursuit of which the fish en- 
tangle themselves inextricably in the meshes. So 
eager are they in their eff.rts, and so densely and 
helplessly wedged does the mass become, that the 
nets can be hauled in and fresh ones substituted 
without disturbing the shoal. 

The costliness of the bait is a sore tax upon the 
limited resources of the fishers. It is composed of 
the milts and roes of ling-fish, and is actually obtain- 
ed from Norway, in barrels holding about two and a 
half hundred weight each. The price per barrel 
varies much. In 1867 it was as high as one hundred 
and ten francs, but fifty francs per barrel is presum- 
ed to be the average. About two million francs’ 
worth of this commodity is annually imported in 
France. Seventeen barrels, or eight hundred and 
fifty francs’ worth, is considered the average con- 
sumption per boat per annum. The fry of other fish, 
as of mackarel, might no doubt be substituted for it, 
but it is asserted that no saving would accrue there- 
by. Aspecies of small shrimp known locally as the 
‘* gueldre ” is, however, frequently mixed with the 
bait. The fishermen assert that the sardines will 
not touch these shrimps, and that the only ad- 
vantage derived from thus using them is that they 
disturb the water. They are collected by women 
known as “‘ chevrettierres”’ (chevretto, a shrimp), who 
seek them in the neighboring salt-marshes, and in 
the sma!) channels formed along the coast at high 
tide. In some places these women receive a certain 
fixed price for the “ gueldres,” at others, as at Tur- 
balle, they have a certain percentage on the “‘ take,” 
paid in kind. 

The profits of the fishery to the fishers are ex- 
tremely small. The capital employed is likewise 
small. A recent writer in the ‘Revue des deux 
Mondes”’ estimates that each boat, with its nets and 
stores complete, represents a sum of about six hun- 
dred and fifty to seven hundred france, and that the 
returns from the seven months’ fishing each year 
average three hundred francs per man, to which, if 
we add eighty francs per man for the winter fishing, 
which at present is very badly managed, we have 
about seventy-five dollars in gold for the mainten- 
ance of a fisher’s family during the year. 

The sardines are sold by the “ thousand” of twelve 
hundred and sixty fish. The reckoning is made by 
sixes, with surpriaing rapidity. Forty fish out of 
every thousand are claimed by each boatman, which, 
with as many flasks of wine as their united finances 
or credit can procure, form the evening repast of the 
boat’s crew, when the labors of the day are over, at 
which the whole of the day’s earnings are too often 
squandered, for it must be admitted that temper- 
ance can hardly be counted amongst the virtues 
of these “ toilers of the deep.”’ 

The price of the fish varies much; sometimes it is 
as low as two francs fifty centimes per thousand, at 
others it rises from twenty-five to thirty francs. 

The “‘ conjiseries,” or establishments for cpring and 
preserving sardines, which have been established of 
late years in the neighborhood of the coast, will of 
course only buy when prices are low. About forty 
of these establishments now exist. One at Turballe 
cured over forty millions of fish in the year 1866 alone, 
but the trade has somewhat declined within the last 
year or two. 

. The process of preserving is as fullows: The fish 
are carefully washed and scraped so as to free them 
thoroughly from sand and other impurities. They 
are then lightiy sprinkled with fine salt. They are 
next handed uver to women who remove the heads 
and gills, and wash them afresh, after which they 
are laid to dry upon frames formed of wire, or of wil- 
low-withes. If the weather be unfavorable, this 
drying process takes place under suitable cover. 
They are then thrown into caldrons of boiling oil, 
in which they remain several hours, whonce they 
are transferred to the boxes after another drying. 
The boxes are ranged on tables prepared for the pur- 

, and the fish, having first been covered with 
boiling oil, have the lids fitted to them. They are 
then exposed to a jet of hot eteam fora certain period, 
after they are examined, and those considered un- 
sound are rejected. Boxes which are not curved on 
both sides are bad; this, however does not apply to 
those which remain convex after cooling. Much ot 





upon tbe quality of the oil, much, too, upon boiling 
it for a sufficient time, but not over long. 

The demand for a low priced article, without due 
regard to other considerations, has led to practices 
which have seriously prejudiced the credit of many 
of these establishments, and caused much injury in- 
directly to the fishery itself. Tbe latter bas suffered 
also from the extension of railways of late years, 
which have facilitated the transport of other kinds 
of provisions, and thus reduced the local consump- 
tion; while the railway companies themselves, for 
some unknown reason, have refused to offer any as- 
sistance in the shape of suitable conveyances for the 
transport of fresh fish trom the coast to the interior. 
The fishery, like the salt trade, another staple indus- 
try of the west coast, is consequently in a very de- 
pressed state. 

One word in conclusion must be said of the fisher- 
folks themeelves, They are a vigorous race, tall of 
stature, with strongly-knitted,well developed frames, 
despite of hard toil and scanty fare. The women 
are noted for the freshness of their complexions. 
They are simple and honest, and both men and wo- 
men are remarkable for the strict obeervance of their 
religious duties and their marked regard for the 
Sabbath day. Many curious customs—some cf them 
unquestionably relics of Pagan times—continued 
amongst them until quite recently. Now, however, 
as elsewhere, these peculiarities are fast disappear- 
ing, if they have not quite vanished. 
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(We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.} 








WINCHESTER, MASS. 


At a special communication of the William Park- 
man Lodge on Wednesday evening, Feb. 2nd, the 
following-named brethren were installed into their 
respective offices by Past Grand Master William 
Parkman of Boston: 

Edwin Augustus Wadleigh, W. M. 
Charles Henry Moseley, S. W. 
Alfred Washington Quimby, J. W. 
Cephas Church, Treasurer. 

Henry William Hight, Secretary. 
Rev. George Cooke, Chaplain. 
Charles Harrison Dunham, Marshal. 
Charles Edward Follausbee, S. D. 
Phineas Whiting Swan, J. D. 
Thomas Watson Aver, S. S. 

James Mcintyre, J. S. 

James Chauncey Johnson, Organist. 
John Winslow Richardson, I. 8. 
Joseph Daniel Sharon, Tiler. 


By invitation, the ladies of the brethren were pres- 
ent, together with several distinguished Masonic of- 
ficials, and after the ceremonies there was a pleasant 
hour of sociality. Refreshments were liberally pro- 
vided, and the occasion was one of great enjoyment. 





~MILFORD, N. H. 

At Milford, N. H., the brethren of Benevolent 
Lodge, No. 7, held a public meeting at their hall 
Thursday evening, Jan. 20. The following brethren 
were installed as officers for the year, by R. W. Dis- 
trict Deputy Grand Master Nathan Hutchinson, as- 
sisted by Worshipful W. H. W. Hinds and J. H. 
Parmelee: 

James M. Blanchard, W. M. 
William M. Knowlton, S. W. 
Spencer Guild, J. W. 

Joseph Lancaster, Treasurer. 
William P. Parmelee, Secretary. 
Calvin H. Averill, S. D. 

Samuel N. Stevens, J. D. 
Albert M. Darracott, S. S. 
Samuel A. Gutterson, J. S. 
John D. Perkine, Tiler. 

After the ceremonies of installation, which were 
of more than ordinary interest, an excellent collation 
was served. The remaining time until one o’clcck 
was spent in dancing, and the one hundred and fifty 
persons present testified to the enjoyment of the oc- 
casion by their happy facts. All separated with the 
best of wishes for the Lodge which had entertained 
them so pleasantly. 





MASONRY AND THE CHURCH. 

The following very forcible and lucid remarks were 
made by Rev. J. J. Mcllyar, at a recent Masonic 
banquet given at the Rink, Alleghany City, in re- 
sponse to the toast, ‘‘ Masonry and the church not 
antagonistic. but auxiliary :” 

Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen and Ladies: Masonry 
looks upon the church as God’s visible representative 
on earth, setting him forth as a God of light, of love, 
of goodness and power. The church is not known by 
numerical strength or denominativnal name, but by 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness. Such achurch 
has existed ever since Abel erected the first altar to 
offer his devotions to Gud. The cbharch bas God for 
its author, tbe holy Scriptures for its guide, Christ 
for its example, the world for its field of labor, heav- 
en for its asylum, and eternal life for its reward. 
The w of its warfure are not carnal, but spirit- 





the success of the operation of preserving depend 
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ual and mighty, through God, in pulling down the 
strongholds. The master builders are armed and 
equipped, being shod with the preparation of the 
gospel of truth, having on the breast plate of right- 
eousness, the shield of faith, the helmet of salvation, 
and the sword of the Spirit. Their watchword is, 
** Peace on earth and good-will to all men.” Masonry 





‘looks upon the church with dignity and respect, be- 


lieving that God dwells in the midst of her, and she 
shall not be moved. Masonry is auxiliary to the 
church ; for we, as true and accepted Masons, believe 
in the same God, as the very same eternal Jehovah, 
creator of all things and governor of everything 
which he has made, and that his superintending 
providence is over all his works. As Masons we re- 
ceive the same Bible as God’s revealed will to man, 
and the only rule of faith and practice, believing 
that God has graciously revealed more of himself in 
the holy Scriptures than anywhere else. The Bible 
is the great, grand charter of all trué and lawtully 
constituted Masonic Lodges. To it we go for exam- 
ples of good and true Masonic builders. It is our 
living trestle-board, and to it we bring the Craft to 
prepare them for work. Upon the holy Scriptures 
Masons rest their hopes for present and future hap- 
piness. To this grand centre of light, Masonry is 
laboring to bring all the nations of the earth—not to 
destroy or take away their nationality, nor to legis- 
late tor conscience, but to blend them together as 
the seven prismatic colors of the rainbow, each mak- 
ing the other more beautiful; the bow turned heav- 
enward, unstrung, and no barbed arrows in the 
quivers; God’s representative of benevolence and 
charity. History will prove that Masonry has al- 
ways grown more rapidly in the light ot the church. 
Masonry grows best in the light of civilization, in- 
telligence and religion. The popeand the devil tried 
for a long time to hide the hewing and digging tools 
of the twelve master builders under the rubbish cf 
human mist and the intercession of saints; but the 
Supreme Architect cleared the vision of men, who 
brought them out and set them to work, and the 
pope and the devil have not been able to stop the axe 
and the hammer for the last eighteen hundred years. 

Allow me to say, honorable sir, that there never 
was a time when the church accomplished more for 
the salvation of men than at the present time, and 
Masonry has never seen more prosperous days than 
the present. Masonry has no quarrel with the 
church—does not claim to take her place or inter- 
fere with her holy calling. Thousands of holy 
church members are active and zealous Masons— 
knowing by experience that one is not a hindrance 
to the other. Masonry is not antagonistic to the 
church. But a few hours since, by your authority 
and under your supervision, sir, we Scattered the 
wheat of prosperity, poured the wine of gladness 
and the oil of peace on the spot where it is said the 
first anti-Masonic gun was fired inthis city. Mason- 
ty cannot be antagonistic to the church. The his- 
tory of the Bible and Masonry, of the church and 
Masonry, of liberty in these United States and Ma- 
sonry, shows that it is not. 

The language of all good and true Masons to the 
church is, ‘‘ Onward, ye sons of Zion, with the spirit- 
ual and more sacred work of the temple. We will 
be hewers of wood and drawers of water with you.” 
We are looking forward to the time when the last 
stone for the building shall be pronounced square, 
level and plumb by the Grand Senior Warden. Then 
shall the theological ladder be lifted, while faith shall 
be lost in sight, hope in fruition, but charity will 
endure forever. 





MASONIC EMBLEMS. 


You wear the Square, but do you know 
That thing the Square denotes ? 
Is there within your inmost soul 
The principle that should control 
All deeds, and words, and thoughts ? 
The square of virtue - is it there, 
O you that wear the Mason's Square ? 





You wear the Compass! do you keep 
Within that circle due, 
That's circumscribed by law divine, 
Excluding hatred, envy, sing 
Including all that's true ? 
The Compass—does it trace that curve 
Inside of which no passions swerve. 


You wear the Type of Deity ; 
Ah, brother, have a care; 
He whose all-seeing eye surveys 
Your inmost thoughts with open gaze, 
He knows what thoughts are there! 
O, send no light, irreverent word, 
From sinful man to sinless God. 


You wear the Trowel! do you have 
That mortar old and pure, 
Made on the recipe of God, 
Recorded in his ancient Word, 
Indissoluble, sure ? 
And do you spread with Master's care 
The precious mixture here and there ? 


You wear the Cross! it signifies 
The burden Jesus bore— 
Who staggering fell, and bleeding rose, 
And bore on Calvary the woes 
Of all who'd gone before! 
The Cross! O let it say ** Forgive, 
Father, forgive, to all that live.*’ 


My brothers, if you do display 
These emblems of our Art, 
Let the great moral that they teach 
Be graven, each for each, 
Upon your inmost heart! 
So they will tell to God and man 





Our ancient, holy, perfect plan. 


FIGHTING A WILD BULL. 

The appended incident forms a portion of the ex- 
periences ofa young man who parsed some weeks 
upon the Falkland Islands, while acting as surgeon 
on board a Pacific whaler. Slight as the circam- 
stances may be thought, they aptly illustrate the 
ferocity of the wild Falx land · Iol :ad balls: 

I bad seen no cattle, though their tracks were nu- 
merous enough, but any idea of danger awaiting me 
during my walk had never entered my imagination. 
I tound out, however afterwards, that the peril | bad 
heedlessly run into was one against which, bad I 
only mentioned my design of walking to the wreck to 
the sealers, they would mest emphatically have 
warned me. 

The slaughter made by the guachos amongst the 
cows (which are alone used fr food) bad caused a 
great preponderance in the number of the bulls, 
which roamed about in small parties, or, as in the 
present instance, took to a solitary existence. Indi- 
viduals of this kind were noted for their ferocity, 
and rushed on man or horse the instant they caught 
sight of them. When this fellow saw me, Le paused 
a moment as if in surprise, tor we had come into each 
other’s presence very unexpectedly. It was, howev- 
er barely for a moment, for, with an appalling roar, 
he lowered his front, and rushed down upon me. In 
my native land I had been familiar with the beast, 
and perhaps was not so daunted as many another 
would have been; for once before I had been in dan- 
ger of asimilar nature, and cf.en had I listened to 
my father’s herdsmen discussing the best methods of 
procedure in such acontingency. Sosuddenly, how- 
ever, had the thing occurred, that it was mure by 
instinct than from calculation that I buunded aside 
at the right moment, and while be was carried by 
the weight of his body and the impetus of his rush 
down tbe hill for many yards, I ran over its crest, 
looking about for some means of safety. He was af- 
ter me again the moment he could pull biwselt up; 
but, fortunately, the hill on the other side commenc- 
ed to slope downwards directly its ridge was sur- 
mounted, so that 1 had run some distance down it 
ere he had returned to the spot I first saw bim on. 

I bad cast an anxious look around in search of the 
nearest rock to get behind, or on the top of, and, to 
my great joy, 1 saw some, but they were about fifty 
yards off. Instead of at once making for them, which 
would lead me along the side of the hill, I was 
obliged to run obliquely, for my only chance of reach- 
ing this shelter was by doing this, and standing an- 
other rush. Touch and go it was, too; tor in a crit- 
ical moment, my foot slipped, and I fell, and one of 
the animal’s horus gave me a severe blow on the 
shoulder, tearing a hole in my shooting-coat. How- 
ever, down the bill be suot, and picking myself up as 
nimbly as I could, I made hasty tracks fur the bould- 
ers; but he recovered quickly enough to give me a 
smart race for it, and got to the place almost as soon 
as myselt. Most of these rocks were small, but I had 

noted one larger, and my relief may be imagined, 
when I found that by dudgiug around it | could keep 
my antagonist at arm’s length. 

1 had instinctively clung tight to my gun while I 
fled, and I now managed to reload it. Small as the 
chance was of piercing such a front as that before 
me with duck-shot, I could but try. A magnificent 
head it was, too, and terrible w look at, as with eyes 
blazing with wrath, he sometimes paused in his 
yain circuit of the rock, and pawed the earth as if he 
meditated a leap over it. Once he actually placed 
a hoof on it; bat its form forbade the intent, if he 
entertained it. Though not much larger than an 
ordinary-sized table, it was round-topped,being about 
five feet high in the ceutre, Had it uvt been tor this 
Iam sure he would Lave tried to juwp down on me 
from the upper part, or that highest up the slope. 

His rage when I let urive my first shot tull in bis 
brow, was something terrible. 1 certainly staggered 
him tor awhile; but so tar trom disabling, it render- 
ed him more furious. For another ten minutes he 
kept me 80 constantly on tue alert that 1 could not 
reluad. His disappuintment inflamed his madness to 
that degree that at last Le dashed his liinng against 
the rock with such fury that a large piece was urok- 
en off one. Either he partly stunned uimself by the 
shock, or his ire muderated so sensibly that 1 was 
able to reload. This time I steadily aimed at one of 
hiseyes. He showed uo signs of making olf, aud I 
fired a third time, but dis not fairly hit bis eye. 
But he was so stunued tiat be dropped on bis knees, 
I think that the second shut bad penetrated to the 
brain, and was taking slow but fatal effect, for he 
soon fell over dead, and my life was saved. It was 
some time befure I recovered trom the intense excite- 
ment of the scene. 














































































































































BE MASTER AND NOT BE MASTERED. 

It is sot by regretting what is irreparable that 
true work is to be done, but by making the most of 
what we are. It is nut by complaining that we have 
not the right tools, but by using well the tools we 
have. Where we ure, and what we are, is God’s 
providential arrangement, and the wise and manly 
way isto look our advantages iu the face, and see 
what can be made of them. Life, like war, isa 
series of mistakes, and be is not the best Christian 
nor the best general, who makes the fewest false 
stepe. Poor wediocrity may do that; but he is the 
best who wine the most splendid victories by the 
retrieval of mistakes. Forget mistakes; organize 
victory out of mistakes. 


— — + 2m — — 





Faith is the flame that Lfte the sacrifice to heaven. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union } 
PARTED LOVERS. 





BY ROSE STANDISH. 


I come, beloved—my sweet! 
To the tenderest one o’ the land; 

My soul is athirst for thy wine-red lip, 

O'erflowing with nectar the gods might sip! 
And the touch of thyjewelled hand— 
The touch of thy milk-white hand! 


I come, beloved—my sweet! 

Like a beggar before the throne; 
Beholding the gleam of thy tropical eyes, 
I soar to the gardens of paradise, 

And my path is with roses sown, 

With roses and lilies sown! 


I come, beloved—my sweet! 
As the morn from its gates of gray; 
Then fly like a dove to my sheltering bosom, 
And joy shall arise and break into blossom, 
And night shall be turned into day, 
Shall be turned into endless day ! 


I come, beloved—my sweet! 

Though an ice-bound heart were mine, 
One gleam of thine eyes, or one timid kiss 
Would fire my soul with immortal bliss, 

And quicken my blood like wine, 

And madden my blood like wine! 


I come, beloved—my sweet! 
Wer't a land of eternal snow, 

With the odors of Eden the air would be rife, 

O, the valleys would teem with the blossoms of life, 
And the wilderness blush as a rose, 
And the wilderness blush as a rose! 


I come, beloved-my sweet! 
I fall like a slave at thy shrine; 
Let me speak as I spake when we wandered together, 
Through the dusks of that dreamy summery weather, 
Then swoon on those lips of thine; 
Then die on those lips of thine! — 


* * 


CWritten for The Flag of our Vnlon.] 


HOW WE RECAPTURED THE NEWCASTLE. 


eee 


BY W. H. MAOY. 


— 








** MAN the mast-heads there!” was the order from 
the mate of the Statesman, on a clear, bright morn- 
ing in the tropical latitudes of the Pacitic. 

The order was obeyed by those whose turn it was 
to take the first lookouts of the morning. But the 
youngster whose station was in the fore to’gallant 
crosstrees paused a moment in the foretop, and threw 
a rapid glance round the horizon. 

“Sail on the weather bow!”’ hereported. ‘A boat 
with sail set, coming right at us!” 

The announcement caused a stir at once on deck, 
and brought not only the captain, but all the watch 
below, up. The all-important morning duty of 
washing off decks was suspended for the time being, 
to gaze upon the unwonted spectacle of a whaleboat 
alone upon the ocean, coming to board us in the 
morning, like the veritable barber—Neptune of 
equatorial notoriety. 

The boat was not more than a couple of miles from 
us when first discovered, approaching swiftly under 
the combined power of sail and oars. The captain’s 
telescope was brought to bear, and it was soon ascer- 
tained that she had at least a fullcrew. We backed 
the maintopsail and hove to, waiting impatiently to 
know more, and making various shrewd guesses and 
speculations as to her history and character. 

“A gang of runaways,” said one, dogmatically. 

“Don’t believe it,” returned his neighbor. ‘Too 
far from any land.” 

‘OQ, that’s nothing. Why, when I’s in the old 
Speedy—” 

““They’ve lowered for whales, and got lost from 
their ship,”’ suggested another speaker. 

“Av, that’s more likely.’ 

“ The old man makes out eight men in her,” said 
one of the Boatsteerers, coming from aft. 

‘Here was a new phase of the matter, and our 
theories were blown to the four winds. Nobody would 
lower in pursuit of whales with any more than six in 
a boat; and even deserters, reckless as they are some- 

times known to be, would hardly overload for a long 
sea-voyage. 

‘* Castaways, of course,” was now the unanimous 
opinion. “Ship foundered or burnt at sea, and some 
of her boats lost with her.”’ 

But we were not kept long in suspense, for the 
strangers brought their frail craft alongside as rapid- 
ly as oars and canvas could do it, and leaped in on 
deck. Ina few minutes we were in possession of the 
whole story, @ parody on the old one of Bligh and 
Fletcher Christian. 

The boat contained Captain Watson, his mate and 
six others, from the bark Newcastle, of Sydney, who 
had been set adrift the day before, by mutineers. 
The second mate was at the head of the conspiracy, 
which had been most artfully planned, and carried 
into execution while he had charge of the deck. His 
two superiors had not even the slightest suspicion of 
anything wrong until they found themselves prison- 
ers in their staterooms. 

It was supposed that McGregor, the new com- 
mander, intended to carry the bark down among the 
Marshall Islands, and there destroy her, taking up 
his residence among the savages. There were still 
twenty men on board; but how many of them were 
actively engaged in the plot, and how many were 
merely cowed into submission to the new authority, 
was more than the captain could tell. 





**And how far do you suppose your ship to be from 
us now?” asked Captain Bent. 

“I have steered west-northwest by compass, as 
near as I could,” said Captain Watson, ‘‘and have 
ran, I should judge, about eighty miles. The New- 
castle, when I lost sight of ber, was by the wind on 
the northern tack, under easy sail. She ought to 
bear nearly due east from us.” 

** Come below, and let’s lay off your course on the 
chart. I don’t know as I can do anything for you, 
even if I should fall in with your ship, but it might 
be some satisfaction to see her.” 

The two captains went into the cabin, and soon the 
order was passed along to make all sail on a wind. 
Nothing was seen during the day, and at night we 
tacked back again. And the first gray light of morn- 
ing showed us the bark—recognized at once by Cap- 
tain Watson and his mate as their own vessel— 
running down across our course. 

“ Of course he wont pass near us if he can help it,” 
said Watson. 

** No, I suppose he will avoid us; but I am going to 
signalize, at any rate. Haul the mainsail up,” said 
Captain Bent, to the officer of the deck, ‘‘ and set the 
ensign at the gaff.” 

The orders were obeyed, and much to our surprise, 
the mutineers altered their course a little, with the 
evident intention of speaking us. 

‘* What can it mean, that he is so ready to speak a 
stranger?” was the question that passed from one to 
another of the group. 

“ Now I think of it,” said the mate of the Newcas- 
tle, ‘* I think I know his object. If he really means 
to wind up his cruise at one of the Marshall Islands, 
he will want to make a trade for tobacco and fire- 
arms.” 

**You’ve hit it,” returned his captain. ‘That 
must be McGregor’s object. There isn’t much tobacco 
on board, and but little powder. He wants to buy 
more. Captain Bent, let’s you and I have another 
talk by ourselves,” he added, seeming to have con- 
ceived some new idea. 

Their conference was short, but, judging from the 
expression on their faces when they came on deck 
and took the mates into their conference, it seemed 
to have been productive of something of importance. 
The bark’s boat, in which the wanderers had been 
picked up, was placed overhead on the skids, as if 
she had been one of our own, and a sail thrown over 
her, that she might not be recognized. The crew 
were instructed to keep themselves out of sight while 
the two vessels were communicating. 

** What bark is that?” asked Captain Bent, inno- 
cently, after he had given his own name. 

“ The Newcastle, of Sydney.” 

‘* Who commands her?” 

** Watson,” was the reply. » 

‘Not just at present,’ muttered Watson himself, 
who was crouching in the companionway, 80 as to 
hear and see without being seen. ‘But I hope he 
may, before night.” 

“One of my men had his leg broken yesterday,” 
hailed our captain, “‘and I would like to get the 
services of your surgeon.” 

**Certainly. I'll come aboard and bring the doctor 
with me. 1 wish to see you, to make some trade 
with you.” And with a farewell wave of his trum- 
pet, as the vessel passed out of hearing, he luffed to 
under our lee and lowered his boat. 

Now the doctor of the Newcastle was at that mo- 
ment in our own cabin, he having been set adrift in 
the boat with the captain; but McGregor would of 
course bring some one to personate the character. 
This would take seven men from her crew; and it 
was also certain that he would man his boat with his 
choice spirits, for if he brought any doubtful or luke- 
warm ones, they might prattle. We had our instruc- 
tions, and within five minutes after the seven men 
stepped on our deck, they had all been decoyed below 
and quietly secured. a 

The boat was veered astern by the warp, and the 
maintopsail filled on a wind, just as if we had made 
arrangements for a day’s “gam,” according to the 
frequent usage of whaleships on cruising-ground. Of 
course our partner followed our lead, keeping com- 
pany with us all fay, without the least suspicion. 
The remainder of our plan to regain possession of the 
ship could only be carried out under cover of 
darkness. 

McGregor and his associates in crime were ironed 
and placed inthe run for safe keeping, where they 
chafed under confinement, totally unable to help 
themselves, or to make their situation known to their 
friends. After dark, we hove to and set a light in 
the rigging, which was at once answered by another 
from the Newcastle, as she closed with us and lay 
under our lee. 

Away went a boat from us in charge of our mate, 
with a picked crew, while a short distance astern of 
her followed another, with Captain Watson and his 
whole party. The ruffian who was in charge of the 
bark, calling himself mate of her, was amused by the 
tirst comers with a story that his captain had made a 
bargain for a quantity of gunpowder and tobacco, 
and that our mate had been sent for the money in 
payment. Suspecting nothing, he invited his visitor 
below, to drink and enjoy himself a while. Our men 
managed adroitly to engage the attention of those on 
deck, and the second boat was almost alongside in 
the darkness, before her approach had been observed 
by them. 

The alarm was given by the cry, “ Boat ahoy!” 
bat too late. As she touched the side, her crew 
sprang up-to assist ours, forming a superior force, 
with all the advantages of surprise. McGregor’s 





lieutenant was knocked down by our mate in the 


cabin; the few men who really had any heart in the 
mutiny were quickly disposed of; and in less than 
two minutes from the time the boat was hailed, the 
quarterdeck of the Newcastle was in possession of 
her former officers. 

McGregor and the other principals in the revolt, 
still ironed, were carried to Sydney for trial. As our 
season was up, we kept company with Captain Wat- 
son, and made our port there, where we were liberal- 
ly rewarded by the owners of the recaptured vessel 
for our share in the business. 


ENGLISH BUOYS. 








In British waters, the danger-spots which have 
been longest marked by buoys are those at the en- 
trance to the Thames, at some of which buoys were 
laid previous to 1684; and no doubt the Nore Sand 
was buoyed for the benefit of the salts of old, even 
long befure that date. But the baoys used at the 
period referred to must have been of an exceedingly 
primitive make, and quite “little uns” in compar- 
ison with those now to be seen in the same positions, 
notwithstanding that one of the most deceptive fea- 
tures in our modern buoys is their apparent size. 
Indeed a buoy, however large, looks such a speck on 
the face of the sea, riding as it does with a great por- 
tion under water, that at first we can hardly credit 
the fact that scarcely any buoys are of less size than 
Pa life-guardsman. Yet it isso; and the few four and 
five feet buoys which are in use are only laid to mark 
such by-ways as the channels in rivers like the Exe, 
the Conway and the Dee. The average size of buoys, 
in fact, is about eight feet, and they go on increasing 
in size up to twenty feet, the huge buoys of the last- 
mentioned size being very appropriately termed 
‘*monsters.” The North East Spit Buoy, at the east 
end of Margate Sand, is of this class; and some idea 
of the progress that has been made in the efficient 
buoyage of British shores may be gained from the 
fact that up to the year 1849 an eight-feet buoy was 
considered sufticiently large for this important 
station. 

The forms of ‘buoys are extremely varied, and ex- 
perience has hardly yet decided in favor of any one 
particular kind. ‘The prime requisites in a buoy,” 
say the authorities, ‘‘ are that it should be conspic- 
uous, distinctive and permanent.” In form it should 
be angular, and in color dark. The best shape, 
though, is still a matter of opinion, although the 
question of color is so far detinitely settled that black 
and red are now the only colors used singly in paint- 
ing buoys. It may seem odd, but it is a fact that the 
most practised eye finds it simply impossible at times, 
in broad daylight, to distinguish a red buoy from a 
black one, even when close at hand. White, after 
being used singly for many years, has for several 
reasons—the action of the weather and the water on 
it, the inability of the eye to distingush it under cer- 
tain conditions of light, or in a sea with any surf, and 
its general unsuitableness—been discarded, and is 
now only used on parti-colored buoys. When white 
buoys were used, it was, we believe, invariably found 
that the dirtier they were allowed to get, the more 
visible they became, being, indeed, the very opposite 
in this respect to the coats of Austrian soldiers, with 
regard to which we have seen it stated that they 
soon become so dirty as to resemble the light gray of 
English volunteers, whose uniform is calculated to 
render them all but invisible at a distance. Of course 
the background on which the color is shown makes 
all the difference. 

One uniform system of buoyage is now applied to 
all channels, and it is so simple that, by understand- 
ing the principle, any of our readers—land-lubbers 
though they be—may conduct a vessel safely into 
harbor. Not that we would advise them to try their 
hand at pilotage, however. The system consists in 
marking the starboard (right-hand) side entering by 
black or red buoys only, and the port (left-hand) side 
by black or red buoys checkered or striped vertically 
with white. Middle grounds, where they exist in a 
channel, are marked by black or red buoys with 
white bands or horizontal stripes; and other obstruc- 
tions, in the shape of wrecks, are marked by green 
buoys. Green, indeed, seems to be the danger color 
afloat as red is on shore, for we observe that any 
sunken craft, even in the Thames, is marked by the 
Conservancy Board with a barge fiying a green 


The large buoys are not only distinguished by 
name, but by the kind of beacon that surmounts 
them. Thus, some bear a globe, some a diamond, 
some a cage, some a triangle, and others an inverted 
triangle; all these beacons, by the by, being so in- 
geniously constructed that their form can be seen 
from any point of observation. 

The buoys themselves, as at present used, are 
made either of wood or iron, and there are many 
arguments urged in favor of both kinds; but the lat- 
ter are now preferred in most instances, and indeed 
we may say, as far as buoys of large size are con- 
cerned, that iron has quite superseded wood. Nu- 
merous patents have been taken out from time to 
time for buoys of improved construction; and the 
manufacture of all large buoys entails a considerable 
amount of engineering skill. Contracts are entered 
into for their supply; it takes months to make them; 
and some of them cost hundreds of pounds. Indeed, 
buoys generally are very expensive articles, as may 
be interred from the fact that the cost of those com- 
monly used varies from about twenty-five pounds to 
two hundred and fifty pounds; and the latter is by 
no means the maximum price that will have to be 
paid for buoys already designed for use. The Nan 








buoy, which is used simply to mark wrecks, is the 
cheapest thing in the shape of a buoy, costing only 
about nine or ten pounds; but then it cannot be con- 
sidered as coming within the category of buoys 
proper, which include those with hollow, flat, convex 
and egg bottoms; can-buoys, keel-buoys, keel-can 
buoys; can-reversed and spiral or conical buoys. 
The buoy most commonly used is the can-buoy, 
which generally floats on its side, and has, when seen 
in the water, somewhat of the cut of a kettle-drum. 
The can-reversed buoy, though, which is simply a 
can-buoy turned upside down, and moored trom the 
centre of the base, is as totally unlike its former self 
as can well be conceived, even supposing us to have 
made every allowance for the change in its position. 
But without the aid of drawings and specifications, 
it ie almost impossible to give our readers an exact 
idea of the various kinds of buoys; and we must 
therefore content ourselves with stating that the egg 
and hollow bottom buoys, which are much the same 
in appearance afloat, are used im the most exposed 
situations, and are superior to all others in at least 
two very important particulars—namely, that less of 
them in proportion to their size is under water, and 
that they retain their upright position under almost 
any circumstances. 


lay in their weakness. The fallacy that a buoy 
should be mad of something that will “give,” in- 
stead of offering resistance fo the force of the sea, 
has, however, long since been exploded. Among 
other proposals for buoys of a particular description 
are to be found plans for refuge-buoys, into which 
shipwrecked persons might enter; but, praiseworthy 
as any attempts in this direction are, we fear that 
there is little hope of their success. Indeed, in an 
experiment once with a buoy constructed on this 
principle, two men were nearly drowned. 

Buoys are, with few exceptions, moored only by a 
single chain toa sinker or mushroom anchor. The 
chain is usually part of the old cable of a light-vessel, 
Its length varies from twice to three times the depth 
of the water at high tide, according to the size and 
position of the buoy. The sinker also varies in 
weight from eight to thirty-two hundredweight, ac- 
cording to the size and position of the buoy. These 
moorings are much stronger than are absolutely re- 
quired, but they save the frequent replacing which 
others more in proportion would probably render 
necessary. 

Every three months the position of ull buoys is 
verified; and every six months, in March and Sep- 
tember, all wooden buoys, except the very large ones, 
are “shifted”—that is, replaced by clean buoys. 
This “ buoy-shifting ” is a duty which calls forth all 
the skill and energy of the officers and men compos- 
ing the crews of the Trinity House vessels, for the 
buoys are for the most part placed to gu&rd danger- 


While considering that buoys are of the greatest 
service to shipping, our readers may yet feel inclined 
to ask how the shipping manage to get on without 
them in the night time when they cannot be seen. 
Surely, one mig*t argue, if a channel can be safely 
navigated on a dark night, what necessity is there 
for having buoys which can only be seen in the day- 
time, when the danger is comparatively trifling? 
Well, this is certainly a defect in connection with 
buoys, and one also to which a good deal of attention 
has been given; and to remedy it, we find sound first 
of all brought to the rescue. Buoys have been fitted 
with bells, so that even in adead calm, the swell of 
the ocean causes them to give forth a melancholy 
ding at intervals—and surely nothing can be more 
dismal than the tolling of a bell on a buoy at sea. 
One great thing to be said in favor of bell-buoys is, 
that when most required, they prove most efficient ; 
for the worse the weather, and the heavier the sea, 
the more lively the old buoy, and the more vigorous 
its bell. Unfortunately, the latter has been but too 
often the last sound heard by those whose death-knell 
it rings as they sink into their “‘ vast and wandering ” 
grave. 

Of late, the number of buoys of this class has been 
very greatly increased, and we believe it is in con- 
templation to make them still more common. There 
are, however, one or two things to be said against 
them. In the first place, it has always been deemed 
highly objectionable to lead the mariner into the way 
of trusting to sounds at all likely to prove deceptive; 
and in the second place, incalculable damage may be 
done by a bell-buoy that has broken adrift, for in- 
stead of being borne along noiselessly by the current, 
like an ordinary buoy, it tells a treacherous tale 
wherever it goes, and is almost as bad as a false light. 





+ 


Saxe, the joker and poet, was once taking a trip 
on a steamer, when he fell in with a lively young 
lady, to whom he made himself very agreeable. Of 
course he made an impression upon the damsel, who 
said, at parting, “‘Good-by, Mr. Saxe; I fear you'll 
soon be forgetting me.” ‘Ab, miss,” said the invet- 
erate punster, “if I was not a married man already, 
you may be sure I should be for getting you.” 





Although wood and iron only are used at present 
in the manufacture of buoys, a great many other 
materials have been proposed for their construction ; 
and such substances even as cork and gutta-percha ; 
have been tried, the inventors of buoys of these ma- 
terials considering that the strength of their buoys 


ous shoals, and their change has often to be effected 
under very unfavorable circumstances. The buoys 
brought in are carefully surveyed, and either con- 
demned as unfit for farther service, or else repaired 
and painted for fature use. The large buoys are not 
shifted regularly, but are cleaned and painted annu- 
ally at their stations. 
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